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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
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metines with a slip 
to have escaped 
These are ne 

iS great recu- 
little lower dows 


tifications of sepulture Feelings of relatives ¢ 


dandagravelly soil, the newspapers put in the 


Memoriam unlikely), they must be 
nt lvertisements inserted from love of publicity. 
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which seems 


iry a 


bes the notices of 


even of. still 


thing may 
weddings, which are 
short 
our weddings advertised as they 
. ( vht be three or four of them-—fow 
a high average—but they different. 

co back for half a century, and disinter the 


blossoms and cut the 


silver 
Until 


to have 


within a very time ago we 


were all 


ran bride-cake (sadly like 
ind bring out the skeleton posters to 
before 


The ( {Tec t, upon 


hyard mould 


world how happy we were nineteen- 


s of it was born or thought of. 
, 1S gruesome 

to the brow that is wrinkled ? 
prinkled ; 


nvrtl nd wreaths 
a dead flower with maydew be 
from a wish for notoriety, it is difficult to see 
\t present there are no intimations of this 
time 9 this 
There is no more reason why 


and unless 
why it is done. 
kind in the birth 

tission will be rectified. 
ntleman should not remind the public of the date of 


column, but in no doubt, 


ik pre 
his natal d iy 
than of that of his marriage. 


though in the case of a lady there may be 


another novelty which 
the world 


List,” again, is 
desire to 


It is possible the doctors may 


The “ Sick 


evidences the same inform of our 


goings-on, or goings-off. 
have suggested it, for the same reason that Mr. Bob Sawyer 
got himself called out of church, but it is more probable that 
it originated with the patients themselves, without whose 
permission, at all events, the fluctuations of their ailments 
could hardly have been made public. Such little claims 
to eminence, indeed, have that 
appearance under this head would seem to be the only 
Perhaps the perusal of 


some of the invalids 
chance of their being admitted. 
their own bulletins does them good: let us hope so, for one 
that these details of the sick-room are very 


cannot say 
There isa sad sameness, too, about their results. 


agreeable, 
After daily assurances have been given us of the probability 
of recovery, in nine cases out of ten the eminent person 
deceases, anl we are informed that, ‘‘as has been well 
known from the first, his ailment could have only one 
termination.’ This announcement has a close parallel to 
the account of the candidate for Parliament on the side 
favoured by the reporter. While the election is undecided 
he is represented as the very man for the seat and safe to 
win it; when he has lost it we are told that his case was 
always hopeless, his claims being, in fact, extremely weak 
and especially unsuited to the constituency. What sorrow 
is expressed is for the party, not for him (who has, it is 
hinted, bungled the whole affair). In this respect the 
deceased person has the pull of him; for if he is a peer 
‘it is,” says the reporter, ‘‘ our painful duty to announce 
his demise,” and ‘‘ we regret to have to record it,” even 
if he is only a baronet. 


Of late years a great deal of attention has been given 
to the intelligence of children, though the latest direction 
this has taken, and which will pr+bably turn out to be the 
most useful, may be said to illustrate the want of it— 
namely, their inability to understand ancient terms and 
phrases which. because they are so often repeated, have 
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luded to be familiar as household 


‘that blessed word Mesopotamia” 


been 
words. 
may be comforting to a certain class of reader if he be an 
wlult and filled with an 
Writ, but to the child it 
a sea of them, to be 


the hope that there may be no questions asked. 


unquestioning reverence for Holy 
is only one more difficulty amid 
as qui kly as possible, in 
It is not 
urprising that ordinary teachers should not inquire very 


’ 
slurred over 


curiously into such matters, since it only givesthem troubleto 


elucidate them; but it is strange indeed that even mothers 
should allow their little ones to use words in their daily 
h have for them than a 
I knew a child who for many years had 


** hallowed,” 


devotions whi no more significance 


rhyme. 
of the 


meaning of the word 


ifused it with the proper name that sounded nearest to 


s rendered the aspiration in the Lord’s Prayer, 
thy name.’ Another leaf recently 
has been the record of its bright 

been amusing enough, thoug] 
little to thei 
: observed 
hearing at a His 
remonstrated him upon the impropriety of 

ich a but he only added, when he found that 

the cracker dil not “ go off,’ ‘ There, I told you so!’ 
vant of good manners in thus expressing 
but other- 


and observation could 


we hav 


of which have 
sed they have 
crackers were made at home,’ 


must be confe owed not a 
ism. ‘* The 
hild within my juvenile party. 
nurse with 
remark 
There was a litth 


himself--considering his position as a guest 
Wi1st 0 riper result ol experience 


have been reaped by Methuselah. It 


from such slender records as have reached us of the sayings 


is curious, to judge 
of the children of old, that while they seem to have been 
much better informed, they less humorous 
The impression produced may be due 


have been fai 
than our children, 
in part to their chronicler, but they certainly appear to 
us not only old-fashioned, but rather priggish. At the 
beginning of this century the elder Disraeli, who well 
books and men, and presumably boys, gives us an 
es of a certain young prince, Henry, 
these 
derives his 


knew 

ount of the say 
on of James L., 
instances. ‘The manuscript from 
well authenticated, 


circumstance worth 


in striking contrast with modein 
which he 
information 1s and sets down every 


little 
occurred, up to the age of 
word for it that ‘‘the princely boy possessed 
Unhappily 


considered mentioning as it 


thirteen; and we have the 
biographer’s 
a turn for pleasantry in a very high degree.” 
for our conviction, he gives us no very Convincing examples 


of this gift. 


The first time Prince Henry went to the town of Stirling 
to meet the King, observing without the gate of the town a 
stack of corn, it fancifully struck him with the shape of the 
top he used to play with, and the child exclaimed, ‘That's a 
good top.” ** Why do you then not play with it ?”’ he was 
answered, ‘Set you it up for me, and I will play with it,” 
replied the infant prodigy. ‘‘ This is just the fancy,”’ says 
which we might expect in a lively child, 


Again, 


our biographer, ** 
with a shrewdness in the retort above its years.” 
eating a cold a cold day, his 
that it meat for 
weather, the boy replied, ** You 
doctor, that my cook is no astronomer.” In 
these replies 


was 
told 


whereupon 


when he capon on 


physician him was not such 
may see, 
both cases 


the merit, such 
depends upon the age at which they were uttered; but 
is their unchildlike 


There is 


as they may possess, of 


what is most noticeable about them 
character, as we understand children nowadays. 
a pretence of wisdom about them that strikes one as incon- 
gruous; they have a sort of pompous platitude belonging 
by rights to the other end of life, and, to the modern mind 
at least, suggest priggishness. Irom the above and similar 
exam] les of his conversation, the biographer is of opinion 
that if this child had lived to manhood ‘ the days of Agin- 
court and Cressy would have been revived, and Henry IX. 
had rivalled Henry V.”; but one cannot help suspecting 
that, however estimable from a military point of view, he 
would have been an intolerable bore. It is sad to think 
that the diary even of that excellent young prince, which 
has come down to us with his own hand, conveys a similar 


promise as regards his manhood. 


Insomnia is a serious business, but it is strange how so 
simple a matter as what to avoid in the way of Niglit 
Thoughts that make for wakefulness is so little understood. 
One of the many newspaper writers on this subject says 
that he rarely gets five hours’ sleep at night, and yet he 
has nothing particular to trouble him “except a scientific 
matter that has long engrossed his brain.” Only tha‘ 
Another is surprised to find that his 


is not so 


and nothing more! 
endeavour to repeat ‘‘The Falls of Lodore ” 
efficacious as a sleep-compeller as it is reported to be. 
Another finds the recital of the Greek alphabet not of the 
slightest use for the same purpose. The precise reason 
for the last failure is, probably, that he does not know the 
Greek alphabet so well as his own, for the whole secret of 
getting to sleep is to keep the mind at ease and unvexed 
by conundrums. In the ‘‘ Old Evening Hymn” there is a 
beautiful verse that alludes to this sad business 
If in the night I sleepless le, 
My soul with heavenly thoughts supply ; 
Let no ill dreams distub my rest, 
Nor powers of darkness me molest. 
The simplicity and piety of the aspiration are beyond all 
is vague. 


praise, but the remedy—‘‘ heavenly thoughts ”’ 


lf they are thoughts of the future, however commendable, 
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I venture to think they will fail in producing slumber, 
If one wishes to get to sleep, speculation of all kinds 
is to be Affairs of the present are, on the 
other hand, too think cf them is almost 
to be up and about; the mind, to be at must dwell 
past—an old story the dénouement of which 
beforehand. Above all, there must be nothing 
to excite anger. ‘‘Let not the upon 
your wrath ”’ is not only a religious precept but a warning 
to those who are retiring, as they hope, to rest: if you want 
to kick somebody be sure you will not lie still. When one 
sleep it is sometimes more difficult to 
her at 


a dream and can recall ever 


avoided, 
pressing: to 
rest, 
upon the 
is known 


sun go down 


has once had some 
Nature’s 
have 


go on with swect restorer than to woo 
first, but if had 
so small a fragment of it, you are sate: 
affinity with one another like the threads of 
web, and by the 


fairyland. 


you 
dreams have an 
a spider's 
gossamer one is once more 


But do not throw up the 
If it once comes to 


merest 
swung up into 
sponge and own yourself vanquished. 
lighting the gas and getting a book to read, you will never 
be your own master again as regards slumber. It must be 
remembered that we all deceive ourselves as to our want 
of sleep. When we say, ‘‘ We never closed our eyes all 
night,” we mean that we opened them much oftener than 
was agreeable; when we say, ‘‘ We heard every hour strike,” 
we mean that we heard a good many. The wrongs we 
receive at the hands of Nature we 
ourselves, with some futile hope, perhaps, of inducing her 
to moderate her rancour; just as when we are very unlucky 
we think to melt the heart of 
asserting that we always lose. 


are apt to exaggerate to 
‘‘unmerciful disaster” by 


In an interesting little article recently published in one of 
our cheap periodicals an attempt was made to give what 
are the usual subjects of conversation among ordinary 
people in their proper proportion—so much per cent. to 
sporting matters, so much to the stage, to business, to 
affairs of the heart, and soon. The writer had evidently 
given his ear to a many pcople who had been 
unaware that it had been presented to them, and gathered 
deal of Upon the 


his conclusions seem very one would 


£00 


miscellaneous information. 
what 


a great 
whole, much 
have imagined they would be, except that his unsuspecting 
clients seem to have had little to say about the weather. 
To judge from the odds and ends of talk that one cannot 
help hearing between one’s fellow-passengers in the railway 
and the omnibus, this is surely a favourite topic. It is 
used, of course, chiefly by persons who have little else to 
talk about, or merely as an introduction to break the ice of 
silence ; but it would astonish the sound to know how largely 
it would enter into their discourse should they become sick. 
To the young and strong the matter is of no cons« quence 

Nought cared this body for wind or weather 

When Ycuth and I lived in’t together; 
but to the aged and the frail it is one full of importance. 
though, it must be confessed, 
very in the talk of these 
persons about the prevalence of east winds, or of the d ump 


There is something p ithetic 
uninteresting to the outsider 


weather, which increases their ailments or delays their 
recovery ; for in nine cases out of ten the weather, 
unhappily, has very little to do with it 
time of year, though the date (that is, the Anno Domini) 
has gencrally a good deal. Ilow the doctors would get on 
without this topic one can hardly conceive ; for when there 
is no other hope to be held out to the chronic invalid, the y 
always pretend to look for improvement in a change of 
When the warmth of summer sets in, or the 
shall get relief, they 
say; and let us hope the recording angel blots out their 
Though in his secret 


no, nor even the 


weather. 
clear sharp frosts of winter, we 


too smooth prophecies with a tear. 
heart the patient has long lost hope, it is touching to see 
how he answers to the spur of encouragement; how he 
talks of the spring weather—coming very slowly up his 
way—and how he will be ‘‘ another man” by midsummer, 
which, indeed, he may be, and in another sphere of existence. 


is less variable than with us, 
If every 


I suppose where weather 
it forms a less frequent topic of conversation. 
morning brings an ‘‘ Italian sky” (not always, by-the-bye, 
the case in Italy) one can scarcely invest one’s meteoro- 
logical forecasts with much interest. On the other hand, 
in tropic clines, where atmospheric disturbances do take 
place, they give you something to talk about: how Jones's 
house last night was carried away by a tornado, or how 
Brown and his family were, like medicine, shaken before 


taken, having been swallowed up in Saturday's earthquake. 


For many years of his life Dr. Johnson looked with 
incredulity upon the weather as having any influence upon 
the human frame, though he seems to have rather given him- 
self away in saying, ‘‘ Why, yes, Sir, it is good for vegetables, 
and for the animals who eat those vegetables, and for the 
animals who eat those animals.” If any of his acquaint- 
ance told him it was wet or dry, he would stop him with, 
** Pooh, pooh! you are telling me that of which none but 
men in a mine or in a dungeon can be ignorant. Let us 
bear with patience, or enjoy in quiet, elementary changes, 
whether for the better or the worse, as they are never 
secrets.” When the Doctor became an invalid, however, 
he shared the common lot. ‘‘The weather, you know,” 
he writes, ‘‘ has not been balmy; I am now reduced to 
think, and am at last content to talk of the weather. Prid> 
must have a fall.” 
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BIRTU OF A ROYAL PRINCE. 
Midsummer Eve, on one of the first seasonable and genial 
days that have followed ‘the winter of our discontent,” 
godd ss 


was most judiciously appointed by Lucina—a 


manifestly favourable to Queen Victoria’s family—for 


such an event as is delicately styled ‘‘a good time ’’—a 
time of which we may truly say that it is ‘‘ made glorious 
summer by the Sun of York” ; the first 
of the Duke and Duchess of York, the 


grandson, her Majesty's great-grandson ; 


born son and heir 
Prince of Wales's 
destined,: let all 
Englisimen and Englishwomen loyally hope, after many 
years to succeed to the throne of his father, his grand- 
futher, 


reign of a direct line 


and his great-grandmother, the fourth prosperous 


which some of us saw commenced 


in 1837, and which, if all the now contemporary lives be 
preserved as long as can reasonably be wished, shall cover 
God grant that the United 


Kingdom and the British Empire may be as 


much more than a century 


safe and 
happy as they are now, sua si bona nérint, when that long 
period has elapsed! 

On Saturday evening, June 23, at ten her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York, the Princess ‘‘ May,” 
or Victoria Mary of Teck, born at Kensington in May 1867, 
and married on July 6, 1893, to Prince George of Wales, 
Duke of York, gave birth to the babe 


hailed with sincere rejoicing, we believe, not only in this 


o'cle ck, 


whose advent is 


country and in the distant colonies and Eastern dominions 
of Queen Victoria's realms, but 
the world. The stability of 
British royalty is the bond of 
there have 
national history when its pro- 


all over 
civilised 
this 
Empire; and been times 
in our 
spects were endangered by an apparent 
deficiency of heirs suitable to our 
political conditions. It is doubtful whether 
ngland would have cheerfully, for the 
second time, have accepted a German 
Elector or 


Ifanover, in times not quite beyond the 


monarch, another King of 
experience of our immediate forefathers. 
And if we go back two hundred years, 
to the date when a childless pair, William 
and Mary, and their Ann®, 
who lost all her children, stood between 
the vindication of our civil liberties, 


successor 


with 
our established religion, and the Jacobite 
faction aided by France, while the 
Act of Settlement in favour of the 
ITanoverian then but a 
frail safeguard, we see the importance 
direct 
offspring from the actual sovereign. It 
that those 
ancient and 


line seemed 


of having an ample store of 
contests as 


York 


times 


is true such 
of the houses of 
Lancaster have in these 
paralleled nowhere but in Spain and Portugal, but a dispute 
of that kind is sure to be attended with public mischief 
and with discredit to lawful authority. The existence, at 
this moment, of four generations of legitimate successive 
inheritors of the Crown is therefore a national blessing. 
Of the actual happy event there is little to be described. 
The two grandmothers, the Princess of Wales and the 
Duchess of Teck, were present; the Duke of York was in 
the house, accompimied by his father-in-law, the Duke of 
Teck, with his two brothers-in-law, Princes Adolphus and 
Francis of Teck; and his father, the Prince of Wales, 
had been there during the afternoon, leaving Richmond 
at seven The Princess of Wales remained 
there all night. One of her Majesty's Ministers, the 
Right Ilon. H. H. Asquith, Home Secretary, was there 
until nearly an hour after the birth, which was announced 
by telegraph to the Queen at Windsor Castle, to the Prince 
of Wales at Coworth Park, Sunningdale, and to the Lord 
Mayor of London. It to most of the 
inhabitants of Richmond and Kingston, their church bells 
rang a merry peal at midnight, and flags were displayed 
in the morning. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in other 
London churches and chapels, the pulpit preachers on 
Loyal addresses 


SCENE AT 


bec n 


9 1 
oO clock. 


was soon known 


Sunday spoke with devout thanksgiving. 
different corporations, and friendly 
congratulation from . the and 
ambassadors of foreign States, have not been slow to come 
into the hands of her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses. 
The medical bulletins, signed by Dr. John Williams, M.D., 
and Dr. F. J. Wadd, continue to assure us that the mother 
is passing good days and nights, and that the infant 
Prince is well. Hundreds of 
inquiries cither at York Ilouse, St. James’s Palace, or at 
White Lodge, Richmond Park, where close approach to the 
mansion is prevented by a temporary fence, and a marquee 
has been erected at the entrance gate to receive and answer 
those who call. The Queen on Tuesday came from 
Windsor to sce the Duchess of York and the babe, and 
she must be a happy woman to-day. 


from messages ¢ f 


sovereigns princes and 


visitors make personal 
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PRESIDENT CARNOT. 


EMILY CRAWFORD. 


THE LATE 

BY MRS. 
All great events take place in France in a dramatic fashion. 
They shape themselves in a way to strike the imagination. 
This, doubtless, is why ’'rench news is so far-reaching and 
interesting all the world over. Is there not a powerfully 
strong dramatic element in the last hours of the life of 
M. Carnot? And yet a more person never 
lived. If he had followed his instinct he would have lived 
like an Arcadian shepherd in good circumstances and well 
But this 
shy, quiet man was destined to a strikingly tragical end. 
The display of fireworks 
mark the flight of his spirit. It was his fate to be stabbed 
on his way from a public banquet to a gala representation 
at the Lyons Theatre. President of a ‘* godless ’’ Republic, 
Extreme Ar hbishop 
surrounded by his clergy. <A man 


untheatrical 


provided with musical friends and instruments. 


bouquet of a grand was to 


he was to receive Unction from the 


of Lyons, domestic 
above all things, he was to die in the racket of a public 
féte. When he was laid on an operating-table at the 
Prefecture of Lyons, the heat of the room and the faint- 
ing state of the patient rendered it necessary to throw 
A public square lay beneath them, 
-cround ; both 
brilliantly The crowd in front of the 
Prefecture, the l'resident lifted, as they 
thought, lifeless from his open carriage, ceased at once 
to shout ‘ Vive Carnot!” But they then set up shouts 
of ‘A mort! <A It was impossible to 
mand the fireworls. 


the windows open. 


and in the distance was a review were 
illuminated. 


having seen 


mort!” counter- 
The doctors when the windows were 
hear each other they talked, the 
the pyrotechnics and the fizzing of fiery 
‘wheels” being deafening. The whole sky was ablaze with 


the final effort of Ruegicri as the last breath 


open could not when 


detonations of 


was drawn. 


- Weise) see 
A edi? 4 a 


YORK HOUSE, ST, JAMES'S PALACE, AFTER THE BIRTH Oj 


When the President's widow and her two sons arrived at 
Lyons, early inthe morning, that city wa 
at day bre wk. Festoons of coloured lights were flickering and 
the 


roman 


like a ball-roc In 


throwing up the high flames that precede extinction ; 
air was reeking with the smells left by petards, 
breath of 


restaurants were 


candles, bengal lights, and the hundreds of 


thousands of holiday-makers; cafés and 
still crowded; but those 
talked low. The funereal element 
feeling. 

Carnot rather shrank from the journey to Lyons. I do 
not suppose he had any presentiment of tlie that 
awaited him, but he had made up his mind that it would 


in them had drawn faces and 


had overborne festive 


doom 


be unrepublican and setting a bad example to stand a 
second time for the Presidency of the Republic without the 
interval of Presidential He had 
largely during the first five years, and he wished to recoup 


another reign. spent 
through economy for the opportunities he had lost as 
President to and to M. Carnot was 


always seriously out of pocket whenever he made a tour in 


earn save money. 
The railway company insisted on trans- 
but he calculated 


a right to charge him, 


the provinces. 
porting him and 
what they would fairly have had 
and sent it to the humble 
had been specially told off to attend to his train. 


rvants at Prefectures 


his suite gratis, 


servants of the company who 
Ile was 
also open-handed in giving tips to si 
and Mayoralties. 
to Madame Carnot 
facturers sent 
industries were entertained 


Market women who presented bouquets 
Manu- 
specimens of their 
handsomely at the Elysée, 

The President's gifts to 


’ 
nea were 


were made return-presents. 


who her magnificent 
the principle of donnant donnant. 


the poor of every town where he was entertai also 


munificent. Ie was allowed £12,000 a year for travelling 
expenses. But one year with another, his trips, though he 
travelled free, cost him He calculated 
that a visit to the Lyons Exhibition would cost 
least £2700, and felt that as he stand for 
re-election he could ill afford the Ilis health 
was also racked out. Carnot had the ceur sensible of the 


a good deal more. 
him at 
would not 


money. 
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eighteenth century, the taste for ec] 
as Greuze understood it. Unknown to him, Rousseau 
formed the basis of his disposition. Le was full of 
pity for the poor, of piety for his f the r and mother, 
was glad to have his privat» affairs dire ted by his wife 

who is an active, clever woman and a mattres had 
a high standard of honesty, was simple in his tastes, and 


The happiest 


cues, for family liza 


¢ femme 


found his highest joys in his home circle. 
years of his hfe were the seven spent after his marriage at 
Annecy and Savoy. He an engineer of roads 
a branch of engineering which was held in 
honour by the Romans, them their 


was then freshly annexed to France. 


was then 
and bndges 
hichest 
Pontilfs. 
The 
Carnot 


and rave 
Savoy 
mperor wes holding out the olive branch to the 
Madame Sadi 
had her husband’s family been 


family. Carnot would have 


graciously accepted it, 
However, imperial officialdom 
at Annecy made things oth her. 
received everywhere, had charming social relations, 
years were out had four children round 
The y and musie and sketch- 


uble to endure the idea. 


fo. She was well 


Sle 
and 
before the seven 
her—three be 
ing, and botanising and Rousseauising, made life at Annecy 
quite heavenly to the future head of the State. fo was 


one of 


ys and a girl. 


silent, slender and shy, and sweet and studious 
those l Was nea] ible of 
pushing his way on and up. the 
family name, the breakdown of the Empire, all brought 
him on the crest of a high wave in 1871. Ile had 
some fine qualities in 1870 in helping to place Havre in a 
state of defence. The Varliamentary struggles in which 
his friends took part strengthened his capacity for pa Sive 
His wife kept him 


men who would not hurt a fly, an 


active wile, 


The clever 


shown 


resistance, 
to the fore in the I publican salons. One saw her at the 
receptions of Madame Thiers, of Madame 'Tirard, Madame 

Floquet, Madame Laurent Pichat, dressed 
cood deal of 


economically for atte 


which was naturally great. 


to pass muster ¢ nd with a 
taste, but too 
éléqance. One never met her at anv 
Cemi-cemi place. She had an honest old 
objection derived from her British grand- 
mother. did to be 
Puritanical, but the 
lees. She had a strong English feeling 
in fayour of what 
and against those ladies who get on them- 
their 


after them, by making prettiness a pro- 


She not 


prok SS 


she was so none 


was 


» respe ( table,” 





selves, and often drag husbands 


fession. One never saw Madame Carnot 


amid those women who use literature as 
a flag to cover que stionable merchandise. 
The breath of scandal never touched her. 
In society her manner was lively, watch- 
for which 
there is no English equivalent. She had 
a pleasantly provincial way of chatting 
about persons of prominence in the room. 
I dare say she picked it up en voisinant 
It was not at all ill-natured, 
though amusing, and there was life in 
it. One also found that was well 
read. M. Sadi Carnot hung about near 
her, to be ready to elsewhere ut 
a glance from her. ‘They nearly always 
got home before midnight, and were 
eally risers. She looked closely after household affairs. 
Iler mother-in-law said of her that she would not suffer a 
pin to go astray or a bit of cold meat to be wasted. Ier 
careful attention to home affairs proved a good preparation 
for the Elysée. If women could sit in the French Parlia- 
ment, I should recommend the election of Madame Carnot 
to a seat there, and her nomination to the chair of the 
Ways and Means Committee. She and her husband dis- 
charged their public duties as admirably as the v did their 
family duties. No head of the St ever 
universally regretted than M. Carnot, and the heart of the 
count y goes out to his mother and his widow 
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GREAT COLLIERY DISASTER IN S0UTH 
WALES. 

At the Albion Colliery, Cilfynnid, three miles from TPonty- 

pridd, in the Taff Valley, a terrible calamity has taken 

place by an explosion, on Saturday afternoon, June 23, of 

inflammable gas, when there were 267 men in the pit, of 

whom only sixteen were brought up alive, and six of them 


died. The killed, 257, 


beyond example. The colliery had been singularly free 


have since numbe1 is perhaps 
from accident, the worst in its previous history being one 
which caused the death of four men during the sinking 
operations, which were first need in Lecember 
1884, and coal was first sent to market in August 
1887. The seam worked was the upper four feet, 
which was not considered fiery. The shaft was 10ft. 
in «diameter and 580 yards deep, and the colliery was 
worked on the “long wall” system. The number of 
men employed was 1600, and the weekly output was abou 
10,000 tons. About 1450 men work urder- 
ground, but, fortunately, hift 
work on Saturday afternoon, consisting of labourers, 
timbermen, hauliers, fitters, and others engaged in repair- 
ing or cleaning. Most of these were Knglishmen, the 
Welshmen, as a rile, being colliers. The proportion of 
married men, leaving widows and children, is large; and 
rehef subscriptions to the Monmouthshire and South Wales 
Permanert Provident Fund are requested by the treasurer, 
Mr. W. Thomas Lewis, 224, Queen Anne's Gate, West- 
minster. The Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
have sent messages of sympathy and compassion. 
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WHITE LODGE, RICHMOND, WHERE OUR FUTURE KING WAS BORN, JUNE 23, 1894. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


Madame Réjane has arrived in London at last, 
and won her instant success at the Gaiety with- 
out an effort. She brought with her, of course, 
Sardou’s semi-historical, eminently theatrical, 
always effective play, ‘‘ Madame Sans - Géne,” 
and it is with the free-and-easy laundress of 
the Parisian quarter of St. Anne, with the 
honest woman of the people who loves a Repub- 
lican soldier and gives everyone a bit of her 
clever mind, from the women at the washtub to 
the satirical ladies of Court society, from the 
rough soldiers of the Revolution to the great 
little Emperor himself, that we are concerned. 
We are not so interested in the Corsican 
hero or the Empress Marie Louise, or the 
Emperor’s sisters and toadies, and Court in- 
trigue and police complications with Fouché and 
his rivals, as we are in this plain-speaking 
Queen of the Laundry. Réjane is a delightful 
actress of comedy—quick, alert, clever at slang 
and repartee, an artist to her finger-tips, inven- 
tive in business, with the audience always in 
her grasp, and only occasionally guilty of the 
crime of excess. I have compared her to a very 
great predecessor, Hortense Schneider, who, to 
my mind, was one of the most brilliant actresses 
in her line I have ever seen. It was the 
fashion when Schneider was on the stage to 
regard her merely as a singer, but not as an 
actress. She was the heroine of the comic 
opera in the days of the last decadent Empire. 
Offenbach, the most gifted of the light musical 
composers of that exciting period, made 
Schneider, and in making her glorified himself. 

And Réjane takes Schneider’s place, and 
carries us back to the days of the First Empire 
and to the Paris of the Revolution. We 
naturally ask ourselves who could play Madame 
Sans-Géne in English, if it were ever possible 
to translate such a play or to find any English- 
speaking woman capable of rendering the wild 
recklessness, the infinite fun, with the concealed 
tender heart, that are the essentials in Madame 
Sans-Géne. Yes, in the old days Mrs. Bancroft 
and Mrs. John Wood could have given us a fair 
version of Sans-Géne; not that their art is less 
pronounced than that of Réjane, but they are 
English actresses and not French. Ada Rehan 
is the only actress I can picture as Madame 
Sans-Géne, for she has that wild madness at her com- 
mand that the character demands. It is not vulgarity 
that Sans-Géne requires, but wild tomboy spirits. If 
it were opera, I can see Florence St. John as the 
blanchisseuse ; but for the life of me I cannot see 
Ellen Terry, the ideal, the poetical, the fantastical, the 
almost medieval actress, distorting her very nature 





Photo by Nadar, Paris. 
MADAME REJANE AS MADAME SANS-GENE, AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 


with the eccentricities of the vulgar French washer- 
woman. That Ellen Terry is a comedy actress we all 
know; that she has a keen sense of humour no one would 
deny ; but the comedy of Portia and Beatrice and Olivia is 
not the comedy of the promoted French washerwoman. 
Miss Ellen Terry is evidently pining for pronounced 


modern comedy, but she can do better than forcing herself 


into Madame Sans-Géne or Mirandola in ‘Ta 
Locandiera.” By-the-way, 1 have discovered 
that Goldoni’s old comedy was the basis of 
‘* Intrigue; or, the Bath Road,” a comic inter- 
lude in one act, written by John Poole, the 
author of ‘Paul Pry,” in which Miss Kelly 
(Drury Lane, 1814) and Mrs. Humby (Hay- 
market, 1831) distinguished themselves. Let 
Miss Ellen Terry revive ‘ Intrigue,” with the 
famous duet, ‘** When a little farm we keép and 
have little girls and boys,” and she will get 
all the English that is possible out of ‘La 
Locandiera.”’ 

Mr. J. M. Barrie's ‘‘ Professor's Love-Story ”’ 
is one of the most delightful little plays I have 
seen for many a long day. It is a poem in 
action. The story of the old Professor who 
falls in love aguinst his will is charming. 
The dialogue is both graceful and witty, and 
the acting of Mr. EK. 8. Willard and his com- 
panions as good in its way as it can be. I have 
little doubt that the preachers of the uncon- 
ventional in dramatic art will claim this 
faultless idyll as their own, and as one of 
the practical results of their persistency. The 
men who have talked down sentiment, who 
have ridiculed nature on the stage, who have 
laughed Robertson to scorn, and have advocated 
murders, suicides, unhappy endings, ‘* Wild 
Ducks” and ‘‘ Rosmersholms,” the shrieking 
sisterhood, and tame rabbit battues in grim 
garrets, will, I doubt not, put up ‘The Pro- 
fessor’s Love-Story”’ as an example of theit 
creed, because they find that the public loves 
nature, is attracted by sentiment, and is 
inclined to take its pleasures in studying good 
more than in gloating over evil. Mr. Barrie's 
play is of the Robertson genre. It will charm 
the audiences of to-day just as ‘ Caste” 
and *“‘Ours” charmed at the time that 
they were written. Mr. Barrie has given us 
a little masterpiece. He has no grand views 
to propound, no axes of his own to grind; 
he is not desperate on the woman’s question 
or the man’s question, nor has he elected 
himself as a society preacher or cynic. He 
is merely a humble student of human nature, 
and has given us a play that indeed holds 
the mirror up to nature. The play, as it 
seems to me, is perfect of its kind; and 
all the acting, however started with senti- 
ment, drifts off into a delightful vein of 
humour. ‘Tears and laughter struggle for the mastery 
when Mr. Willard is on the stage. Miss Bessie Hatton and 
Mrs. Canninge have never done anything half as good; 
while Mr. Royce Carleton’s Scotch labourer is a revelation 
in humour. Everyone who likes to laugh and does not 
disdain to cry at the play should hurry off to see ‘“ The 
Professor's Loye-Story.” 

















THE GREAT DISASTER AT THE ALBION COLLIERY, NEAR PONTYPRIDD, SOUTH WALES: 











SCENE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EXPLOSION, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. ind s ned. The murderer was knocked down by M. 

' . Rivaud, and was seized by the gendarmes, who had some 

Hei Majesty the Queen, at Windsor Cast h veen difficulty in saving him from the fury of the people. It 
xccompamed by Prince Deatri Henry of Battenberg was then quarter to nine o'clock. M. Carnot was con- 
and the Princess of Leiningen, and has been visited by — yeyed to the Prefecture, where he died at a quarter before 
the Prir 1 Prin f Wales 1 Princesses Victoria one in the morning One of his sons was with him, and 
and Maud.the I) | i | use. Mar ! Madame Carnot, with two sons, arrived from Paris at seven 
of | 1) ( f -Hlolst doo k on Monday morning. Wis daughter, Madam 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; also 
by the Russian Czarevitch, Princess Alix of Ilesse, Prince 
and Princess Louis of Battenberg, and Princess Anibert of 


family, on Sunday, June 24. attended 


Mausoleum at Frogmore. The 


royal 
it the 


Anhalt. The 


divine worship (lueen 


next day visited the Duke and Duchy of Connaught at 
Bagshot. 

Iler Majesty, accompanied by the Czarevitch of Russia, 
Princess Alix of Hesse, the Vrincess of Leiningen, and 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, went to Rich- 


mond on Tuesday afternoon ; she was received by the Duke 


of York and the Duke and Duchess of Teck at White 
Lodge, took tea with them in a small tent in the front 
garden, saw the infant Vrince, and stayed an hour, 


irning by trai to Windsor. 

The Lords of the Queen’s Privy Council met at White- 
hall on Tuesday, June 26, and ordered a special form of 
prayer and thanksgiving for the birth of the Prince to be 
prepared by the Archbishop of Canterbury for the Church 
of England, and some observances to the same effect in the 
Kstablished Church of Scotland. 


ret 


In Australia, the Legislative Councils and Assemblies 
at Melbourne and the other colonial capitals have adopted 
congratulatory addresses to the Queen on the birth of 
another direct successor to the throne. 

The assassination of the President of the French 
Republic at Lyons, on Sunday night, June 24, 1s one of 
those actions, like the murder of President Garfield in 1881 
and that of President Lincoln in 1865, which prove, equally 
with the murder of the Czar Alexander II. at St. leters- 
burg and with the Phoenix Park assassinations in Dublin 
that the fanatical malignity of modern sectaries, vowing 
vengeance on all ministers of political and social order, 
is of an identical type. All conspirators, to commit 
the crime of murder, under any pretext, whether of 
patriotism and nationality, or of intention to bring about 
a revolution in society or the triumph of their creed, are 
the direst enemies of humanity; and such a one is the 
fiendish young maniac who has taken the life of M. Sadi 
Carnot. 

The late President, an upright, honourable, and prudent 
French statesman, whose character is well described by a 
well-known contributor to our Journal, intimately con- 
versant with Parisian affairs, had gone to Lyons on the 
Saturday to be present next day at the ceremonial of 
opening the Exhibition. He was the official guest of 
M. Rivaud, Prefect of the Department of the Rhone. 
After the proceedings on Sunday at the Exhibition, he was 
entertained with a banquet at the Palais de Commerce, 
adjoining the Hdétel de Ville, and made a speech; he left 
the table in the evening to go to the Grand Theatre, where 
a gala performance was arranged in honour of his visit to 
the city. In an open carriage, with two other gentlemen, 
he was escorted by a procession of other carriages from the 
Place des Cordeliers. Passing along the Rue de la 
République, opposite the offices of the Crédit Lyonnais, tho 
carriage was moving slowly, when a young man, roughly 
dressed in a light greyish-brown suit with a cap, sprang 
forward upon the carriage step, holding up what seemed to 
be a scroll of paper. The mounted guards, thinking he 
had only a petition to present, did not stop him. In an 
instant he had, with his left hand, seized M. Carnot’s 
right hand, while, with a dagger which was concealed 
in the roll of paper, held with his own right hand, he 

stabbed M. Carnot in the side, just below the ribs, 


piercing the liver with a wound four inches and a half 


deep. 


M. Carnot uttered no cry, but fell back in his seat 





OT IN THE CHAMBER OF DEATU. 

was at Lyons. Liis age was fifty-six. The assassin 
isan Itahan, twenty-two vears of age, named Cesario Santo 
Hieronimo, a native of Motta Visconti, in the province of 
Milan. 


Th 
Lvons 


body of the murdered President was brought from 
to Paris on Monday night, and has been laid in 
tute at the palace of the Llysée; the funeral is arranged 
for Sunday, July 1, with a religious ceremony in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame and a ; to the 
Pantheon, where orations will be delivered. Messages 
of condolence from all foreign Courts have been received. 


proc esslon 


TWO DAYS IN JUNE: 1894. 
June 23rd. 
They roused them from their hard-earned sleep, 
Those humble toilers for their bread, 
And willing, down the terraced steep 
The dutiful processions sped. 


Their wives, their children at the door 
Shouted good-byes with cheerful noise ; 
They watched the fathers with their boys, 
Nor dreamt that they should come no more. 


Silent below, the black abyss 

Yawns for its prey as waits the tomb 
When all are come, God! what is this ? 
This sudden crash of Death and Doom ? 


A blinding flash, a deafening roar, 
Lives crushed, or torn, or stifled, then 
Black clouds of smoke, and nothing moro 
Of full three hundred toiling men. 

June 24th. 
He left his wife, his home, his 
The chosen ruler of his race, 
As one who marches forth to fall 
The light of Duty on his face. 


all, 


His daughter with her little child 
Welcomed him on his lonely way ; 
He kissed them both, then sadly smiled: 
Fate summoned him—he might not stay. 
The fluttering streets, the plaudits loud, 
The passionate greetings of the crowd, 
The civic feast, the guarded state, 
Might drown awhile the voice of Fate. 


Aside he bade his escort stand, 
And let the people press his hand; 
Nearer they draw—a flash, a start, 
A dagger stabs him to the heart. 


A gasp, a pang, a piercing pain, 
A gush of blood, a choking bre ath; 
The surgeon's skill endured in vain, 
And ere Love came to tend him, Death. 
Dark Powers of Evil everywhere 
Encompass us in earth and air; 
Nor there alone, but deadlier roll 
Deep through each maimed malignant soul. 
To Pain and Death, though Duty lead, 
Men’s faithful souls shall follow still, 
Possessed by her imperious creed, 
And creatures of a Hidden Will. 

Lewis Morris. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
SY THE MACE. 

Some American observer of our customs has complained 
that certain members of the House make a point of 
keeping on their hats when the Prince of Wales is sitting in 
the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery. Verhaps this critic 
would have been even more scandalised by the hat of Mr. 
Illingworth, which remained on his head while Sir William 
Harcourt was expressing the national sympathy with the 
French nation for the murder of President Carnot. The 
explanation is as simple in the one case as in the other. 
The Strangers’ Gallery, distinguished or obscure, has 
nothing to do with the House, and Mr. Illingworth enjoys 
the priv ilege ofa Qluaker. Ilis fellow-m« mbers, or nie arly 
all, sat uncovered during the impressive speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Balfour. It was 
an occasion which demanded the peculiar magnetism of 
Mr. Gladstone for its full effect, but Sir William Harcourt 
Ile delivered a carefully written 


was not unequal to it. 
address which coutained some happy phrases. He described 
the French as a brave, ingenious, and indomitable 


people.” Ile said that President Carnot had added fame 
to a name already famous. Ile pointed out that tl 
primary condition of good relations between England and 
the rest of the world was peace with France. Mr. Balfow 
struck the same note with equal success. In spite of 
petty jealousies and bickerings, he declared, there existed 
between Englishmen and their neighbours across the 
Channel a substantial amity. ‘The whole tone of 
the speeches spoke volumes for that generous instinct 
which ha never been lacking in English public 
opinion or in our statesmanship for many years past 
with regard to the misfortunes of our greatest rival. 
Kngland and France have been enemies on many a battle- 
ficld, but since they were enemies they have been allies. 
And there is an indisputable bond between them in their 
recognition of the great qualities of the high-souled gentle- 
man and sterling patriot who has been so foully done to 
death by the Anarchist assassin. 
‘rom this exalted subject there was rather a heavy fall 
to the new beer duty. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ussuined an attitude more familiar to the House than his 
accents of respectful homage to the dead Chief Magistrate 
of a great nation. He bantered the brewers without 
merey. Not that he wished to speak ill of ‘ the trade,” 
who were tho best customers of the department over which 
he had the honour to preside , but was it really pretended 
that the brewing industry, with its enormous increase 
cf profits, ought to be exempted from any increase of 
taxation to meeta great outlay for the purposes of national 
defence ¥ Then, for the benefit of the Liberal brewers who 
had revolted against this part of the Ministerial policy, 
he read a letter from a notable brewer at Wolve rhampton, 
a Conservative, who said there was really no case against 
the new duty of sixpence a barrel. This brewer did not 
believe there would be any serious attempt to throw the 
duty on the consumer by reducing the quality of the beer. 
‘or a time some brewers who were not very well off might 
try this device. Seizing on this admission, the Opposition, 
who had listened in a rather depressed way, plucked 
up courage and cheered. The Chancellor of the Exch quer 
paused in his reading to with a_ genial 
sinile, that it was the wealthy and not the poor brewers 
who were making the outcry, and that the poorer members 
of the fraternity would continue to be swallowed up by 
the richer without any reference to the Budget. The 
increase of profits in the brewing trade was accounted 
for by the growing consumption of beer, by the fall 
in the prices of old materials, by the use of new and 
cheap materials. Here the member for Wimbledon 
essayed to stem this uncomfortable demonstration by 
urging that the fall in the price of barley was due 
to the taxation of beer. It was a rash incursion into the 
argument, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer promptly 
showed that barley had not suffered so much as wheat, and 
that the depression of both was due, not to taxation, but 
to foreign competition. Morcover, in spite of the Budget, 
brewery shares were going up. If ‘‘the trade” were 
threatened with injustice and disaster, why were people 
more anxious than ever to invest their money in breweries ? 
Colonel Lockwood had proposed an amendment that the 
new duty should be threepence and not sixpence, a 
distinction which led Sir Wilham Harcourt to ask how the 
Opposition proposed to raise the seven hundred thousand 
pounds they were gaily prepared to deduct from the 
revenue. Altogether, this was perhaps the most successful 
speech which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made in 
the course of these interminable debates. He was followed 
by Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, one of whose confident 
assertions was promptly corrected by a member sitting 
behind him, an incident which seemed to afford great 
satisfaction to the handful of Conservatives who had come 
in to listen to his eloquence. 

After this the debate, which marked a crucial stage in 
the fortunes of tho Budget, was made merry by Sir 
I’'rederick Milner, who perceived in the proposals of the 
Government a dark intrigue in the interests of water. He 
declaimed against water a beverage, and solemnly 
assured the House that the only time he was cover the 


suggest, 


as 


worse for drink was after consuming three bottles 
of ginger ale. Even this anecdote failed to rouse the 


House from the listlessness with which it had listened 
to the whole discussion. Mr. Goschen declaimed against 
the unfairness of taxing wealthy brewers, and at last the 
division came, with a majority of eighteen for the Govern- 
ment, a result which shows that Sir William Llarcourt’s 
fiscal scheme is safe. 





The funeral service for the late Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, at Westminster Abbey, on Friday, June 22, 
was attended by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Halsbury, and 
Lord Selborne, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Sir John Mowbray, Lord Lingen, 
Lord Aberdare, Lord Young, and the Right Hon. George 
Denman, as pall-bearers, and by Lord Rosebery, the 
American Ambassador, and most of the judges. The coffin 
was then conveyed to Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire, 
where the interment took place next day, conducted by the 
Dean of Gloucester, in presence of the family and private 
friends. Tho Mayor and Sheriffs of Exeter were present. 
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PERSONAL. 


The late Mr. Adrian John Hlope, 
pictures has been attracting all the 
Christie's rooms during the week, came 
family, several members of which were famous picture 
collectors in their day. The Lope family, although for 
some generations settled in Amsterdam, was thoroughly 
Scotch, descended from Sir Thomas Hope of Kerse, who 
was Lord Advocate of Scotland in the seventeenth century. 
lis son, who settled in Amsterdam, became a friend of the 
Prince of Orange, and built a palace near Haarlem, which 
contained a fine collection of paintings. Mr. Adrian Hope 
was the second of the three sons of Thomas Hope, the 
author of ‘‘ Anastasius,” and a liberal patron of art 
and letters. His personal appearance was, however, 
not imposing. A French artist named Dubost painted 
the portraits of Thomas Hope and his beautiful wife, a 
daughter of Lord Decies, on the chance of selling them to 


whose collection of 
world to Messrs. 
of an art-loving 


the originals; but failing to do so, he exhibited his picture 
under the title of ‘* Beauty and the Least,” for which 


display of French wit and gallantry M. Dubost was 
sentenced to pay five pounds and costs. Mr. Adrian Hope, 
the son, m: Arie <l a daughter of General Count Rapp, who 
was Napoleon’s aide-de-camp after Marengo, led the 
brilliant charge at Austerlitz which routed the Russian 
Imperial Guard, and subsequently defended for months 
Danzig against the powerful Russian army, and earned 
fame by his chivalrous treatment of the sick and wounded 
on both sides. The nucleus of the collection now being sold 
was made by Mr. Henry P. Hope, of Bedgebury, who left 
his large fortune and pictures among his three nephews. 

An attempt on the life of Jabez Balfour excites rather 
mixed feelings. That interesting exile was taking the air 
under the verandah of his South American retreat when he 
was fired at by a drunken sentry. The effect of too much 
liquor on the sentinel’s mind was to make him fancy that 
his prisoner was trying to escape. Everybody is glad, of 
course, that he missed his aim, though the shooting of Jabez 
might not have plunged the world into inconsolable sorrow; 
but if the experience has given a rather disagreeable shock 
to his nerves, nobody else, we are afraid, will regret it. 
There is an impression that the life of Mr. Jabez Balfour, 
even within range of a tipsy sentry, is on the whole too 
comfortable, and that the occasional whizz of a bullet 
just near enough to be unpleasant may be a whclesome 
corrective. 


Lord Forester, of Willey Park, Salop, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of York, who dicd on June 22, was the last 
survivor of 
three sons of 


the first Baron, 
each of his 
elder brothers 
having held 
the title. He 
was ordained 
at an early age, 
and saw much 


hard work, 
first as curate 
for five years 


in Bucking- 
hamshire, and 
afterwards as 
vicar of a 
parish in the 
Potteries. He 
was appointed 
Canon of York 
in 1874, and 
was Chancellor 
of the cathedral 
from 1875 to 
1891, A some- 
what absurd 
story has been 
repeated on 
this occasion 
that Lord 
Forester en- 
joyed with 
Lord Kingsale the right of wearing his hat in the presence of 
royalty. ( ‘onsidering that the first “be ~arer of the title was one 
of George the F ourth’ s coronation peers, it would be difficult 
to say where the “ privilege” came in, or how it could have 

been exercised in less democratic days than the present 
by a commoner. It is probably quite correct to say that 
Lord Forester shared the privilege with Lord Kingsale, for 
the myth of the ‘* hat trick” in the latter peer’s case has 
been conclusively exploded. Lord Forester’s claim is said 
to have been derived from a grant made to an (unnamed) 
ancestor by Henry VIII., while the De Courcy privilege 
(Lord Kingsale’s) is referred back to King John, although 
it was never acted upon until after the accession of 
William III. The ‘hat trick” in the Kingsale case has 
been pe formed four times at long interv: als, the last time 
being in 1859, on the occasion of the Queen's visit to Dublin. 


Of the twelve famous soloists at the Handel Festival 
all are of British birth save Miss Ella Russell, who is an 
American. Madame Albani is a Canadian, born not 
far from Montreal; Madame Melba, as her nom de thédtre 
indicates, is a native of Melbourne; Miss Anna 
Williams is a Londoner; Madame Clara Samuell hails 
from Manchester; Miss Marian McKenzie isa daughter 
of Plymouth; and Miss Clara Butt, who has earned dis- 
tinction so early, was born at Southwick, near Brighton. 


Tue tate Lorp Forester. 


With regard to the gentlemen, Mr. Charles Santley, who 
sings at his twelfth festival, is a native of Liverpool; Mr. 


Londoner; Mr. Andrew Black is a 
Glaswegian; Mr. Ben Davies the natives of Swansea 
Valley proudly claim; Mr. Norman Salmond is a York- 
shireman. The distinguished conductor, Mr. August 
Manns, was born at Stolzenburg, in Prussia. The 
cosmopolitan character of the festival is reflected also 
in the orchestra and choir. 

Lord Coleridge’s farewell to his constituents in the 
Attercliffe division of Sheffield has a not unexpected touch 
of bitterness. His elevation to the House of Lords which 
ends his career both in politics and at the Bar, does not 


Edward Lloyd is a 


TUE 
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inspire him with any affectionate regard for that assembly. 
Ile says itis a place where the voice of the people is not 
heard with any sympathy. This seems to suggest that so 


f ir as he is personally concerned the yoice of the people 
will not be raised in the Chamber of Peers. Nou is it 
likely that the spectacle of Lord a mute and 


unhappy, will rouse any remorse in the bosoms of the other 
hereditary legislators. But 
it may have a considerable 
effect on certain members of 
the House of Commons when 


$11 


Court of Appeal, we may safely prophesy that some ciffi- 
culty will be found in getting over the extraorlinary hoax 
of the Baronagium Genealogicnm and the letters patent in 
the British Museum, which Dr. Garnett’s affidavit helped to 
The line of the llouse of 


expose about two years ago, 
Brunswick in that erudite work stops short at 1764, and as 
Duke Charles was not ninety years of age at his death, 











they stand on the ste »ps of the 
throne liste ning to hereditary 
eloquence. The three eldest 
sons, for instance, who have 
a little Bill for abolishing the 
disability of peers to sit in 
the representative Chumber 
will regard the figure of Lord 
Coleridge with a sort of 
fascinated horror, as a grue- 
some emblem of their own 
fate should their little Bill 
be rejected. 

“An Old Offender” 
writes: ‘‘I must confess 
to a peculiar sensation some- 
what akin to that of the 
naughty boy who was caught 


in the apple orchard as I 
read Mr. Andrew Lang's 
short paper on ‘ Transla- 


tions,’ which appears in your 
of June 9, but he is 
rather hard on our 
Let him encourage, 
disparage, Horatian enter- 
prise. Even if the country 
gentleman, graduate, or 
undergraduate is neither a 
poet nor a wit he may have 


issue 
class. 
not 


his ‘happy moment,’ and 

write something which may be dug out from oblivion 
by a son or a grandson who can appreciate a good 
thing. So long as he refrains from publishing there 


delizhtful occupation for him than to 
turn his hand to an ode of Anacreon, an epode of Horace, 
ora stanza of Heine. He may even try Walter Map, or 
Mapes, as the learned Dr. Guest calls him, and his numerous 
imitators: for instance 

Lollai, lollai, little child, why weepest thou so blindly ? 
Mourning must thou hither come to this world so unkindly ; 


can be no more 


Ever think thee in thy heart of these things three— 
Whence thou comest, where thou art, and what shall come 
of thee. 


Or, as the last line is in the or:ginal English translation 


Whan thou commist, whar thou art, and what ssal com of the. 


The first English version (probably about 600 years 
old) appears in the Harleian Ms., 913, and is a translation 
of an old Latin song in the seyen-foot measure 


Lolla lolla parvule, cur fles tam amare 
Oportet te plangere nec non suspirare. 
Lolla lolla parvule natus mundo tristi 
Igrotum cum maximo dolore venisti. 


And when the occasion is inspiring and the mood propitious, 
he may even attempt a higher flight, and venture to imagine 
how Horace would have welcomed back a friend from a bed 
of sickness or a mighty hunter from an expedition after big 
game in the Pamirs. I venture to close 
example, and if Mr. Lang says ‘ Burn the lot!’ 
not complain of an unjust fate 


I shall 


Ap AmicuMm. 
Non chur neque aurceum, 
No ivory or golden plate 
Adorns my village home, 
No powdered lackeys at my gate 
Stand statuesque as stone; 
But loving hearts and exer li nds 
Will welcome you once mor 
A friend so mercifully snatche d’ 
V'rom Lethe’s fatal shore. 


’Tis true that golden palaces 
May please the envious eye, 
But better far is sweet content 
As years go gliding by. 
And you and I know sterling worth 
Of children, friends, and wife, 
And love the gleams of sunshin« 
Which light a workiman’s life. 
No votive tablet decks our walls 
Our gratitude to prove; 
But deep within our hearts 
Are memories of love. 
Then welcome back to wo1k aga‘n; 
Forget the gloomy past. 
The heart that feels its wearin« 
Will surely break at last.” 


enshrit.¢ 


The Brunswick “ claimant” is, at all events, more per- 
sistent than our own butcher-baronct, but it is a curious 
coincidence that the reappearance of the former in the 


Paris law courts should be marked by the removal of the 
Judge who, as an advocate, effectually exposed the English 
impostor. Ever since the Duke of Brunswick died in 1873, 
bequeathing his fortune to the city of Geneva, atte mpts 
have been made by the descendants of Lady Colville (né 
Charlotte Munden) to obtain some portion of ‘the le racy, in 
return for which the c ty of Geneva has erecteda sumptuous 
monument to the memory of the donor. The ori; ginal cost 
of the monument must have forced the ( ‘ity Council to dip 
pretty deeply into the ducal bequest, and the law costs which 
have followed are perhaps only equalled by the enormous 
expenditure the maintenance and re pair of the monument 
have entailed. By this time the city of Geneva must be 
thoroughly sick of its benefactor, and could wish no 
worse fate to the ‘‘c aimant” than that he should take 
over the legacy and its liabilities. Whatever may be the 
fresh start given by the Paris 


result to the claimant of the 
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FOR THE OPENING OF THE TOWER BRIDGE. 


scarcely contain reference to that ‘ gay 


existence. 


it would 
deceiver's ” 


any 


Unquestionably the strongest c wr for the vacant 
Presidency of the French Republic is M. Casimir-Pénier, 
He has been Prime Minister, and he quitted office without 
any loss of personal prestige, a distinction very rare in 
France. As President of the French Chamber, 
authority is very great. The office is by no means a 
Unlike the Spe aker of the House of Commons, 
the President is constantly intervening in debate. M1). 
Peel’s voice is rarely heard in the course of a sitting. 
M. Casimir-Périer’s voice is always heard. When it is not, 
he asserts himself by tapping the front of his desk with a 
staff, or by ringing his bell. Sometimes he remains stand- 
ing during the greater part of a speech, using both these 


his 


sinecure, 


instruments of order with all his might. It is not every 
man who could remain dignified while ringing a bell or 
banging a desk with a stick, but the President of the 


is the incarnation of dignity. His rivals for the 
Brisson and M, Dupuy, have 
Brisson, indeed, i 


Chamber 
highest post in the State, M. 
none of his personal magnetism. M. 
rather morose than impressive. 


Pe rhaps the successful management of several hundreds 
of noisy legislators with an unextinguishable taste fo 
" fits a man for the most imposing office in his 
The French Deputies, when they are not angry, 
are rathe 4 like young lions at play. They seen disposed 
to eat the gentleman on the tribune just for fun. Le 
rather enjoys his position, especially when a colleague starts 
addresses him in startling tenes with outstretched 
fist. Ile enjoys himself so much that he is unwilling to 
bring his discourse to an end. This is rather trying to the 
official reporters, who may be seen in the midst of frantic 
interruptions asking the orator to be so good as to repeat 
the last words, which were drowned by thetumult. In the 
Italian Chamber the reporters have a short way with the 
long-winded. They have been known te rise in a body 
and request him to desist. He has promptly complied. 
Such is the power of the Press. 


scenes ” 
country. 
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FOR CHRIST LANCASTER GATE. 


CHURCH, 


ALTAR PLATE 


inufactured by Mesers 
order of the Vicar and 
It consists of two 


altar plate has been m 
Godwin and Son, of 301, High Holborn, to the 
Churchwardens of Christ Church, Lancaster Gate 
massive chalices, a crystal flagon, and an alm ns sh, all studded with jewels 
also three patens and two smaller cructs, which are plain. These articles 
have been presented by a few members of the « mgregation. The design of 
the ornamental work on the two chalices is similar, consisting of vine-leaves, 
grapes, and scrolls, in bold relief. The stem is hexagonal, in the shape of a 
pillar, the lower part with recesses containing figures of our Lord, the 
Virgin, and the four Evangelists. One chalice is jewelled with carbuncles, 
and the other with amethysts. The flagon is of pure crystal glass, adorned 
with Indian moonstones, and surmounted with a figure of the sacred pelican 
feeding its young from the blood of its breast. The alms-dish, fourteen inches 
in diameter, is singularly beautiful. Round the border, in four circles at 
regular intervals, are the emblems of the four Evangelists; the centre ix 
filled by a carved figure of the pelican and its young, copied from Grinling 
Gibbons’s famous work in the Church of St. Michael, Cornhill. Round the 
edge of the dish are inserted, with pure white crystals, the carbuncle, 
amethyst, chrysoprase, sardonyx, sard, and chrysolite, described in the 
book of Revelation. 


A service of jewelled 
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CONDOLENCE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
He has added fame to a famous name 

His private virtues illustrated his public 
Sm Wuit11aM 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT CARNOT: THE VOTE OF 

‘* No worthier representative of the great Republic, whether at home or abroad, could have been desired than was found in the person of M. Carnot. 
He leaves behind him the imperishable record of an exalted station and great duties bravely fulfilled. 

and in bringing good to France he b ought good to the world 


He brought good to France 


among the most notable in the annals of France 
His dignity, his moderation, and his wisdom were made known to all men. 


worth 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
JOSEPH’S HOST. 
Mrs. Mansfield alarmed Veronica a good deal at breakfast the 
next morning by proposing to accompany her to the lawyer's 
0 lice. 

‘*T know how independent you are, dear,’’ said she; ‘* but 
I really cannot feel that it is quite right for you to be roaming 
all over London alone, and as you choose to go to Mr. Walton, 
instead of sending for him-—-which I should have thought 
would have been rather more fitting than that he should send 
for you—I may as well take this opportunity of consulting 
him about some small affairs of my own, upon which I wish to 
have his opinion.”’ 

‘Oh, but indeed you must not think of doing that!”’ 
protested Veronica. ‘It always gives you indigestion 
to go out immediately after breakfast, you know, and, of 
course, Mr. Walton can come to you at any time. I will 
give him a message if you like. As for me,I shall not be 
unattended ; my cousin, Joe Dimsdale, who travelled up with 
me yesterday, has promised to call and take me to the City. 
He—he has business there himself.’’ 

Mrs. Mansfield, who was secretly desirous of finding out 
what her niece’s business with Mr. Walton might be, persisted 
for a few minutes, but finally had to give in, and was 
fortunately free from any suspicion as to the nature of Joe 
Dimsdale’s business. She ended by remarking— 

‘*T suppose you won't be very long; I understood that 
everything connected with your succession to the estate had 
been wound up, and surely Sutton is the proper person to 
deal with leases and all that sort of thing. What is the 
use of having an agent unless he takes such burdens off your 


’ 


shoulders ?”’ 

“There are some things which I think I ought to go into 
myself,’? answered Veronica disingenuously; ‘‘ but I doubt 
whether I shall have to trouble Mr. Walton after to-day.”’ 

** Well, at all events,’? observed Mrs. Mansfield, . giving 
utterance to the thought that was in her mind before. she 
could stop herself, ‘‘ Mr. Walton may be trusted to prevent 
you from doing anything rash or foolish. Indeed, there isn’t 
very much that you can do now.”’ 

Veronica burst into one of her sudden, irrepressible laughs. 
She was not in a particularly merry mood; but the contrast 
between this misplaced confidence and the dismay with which 
Aunt Julia would subsequently learn of what rashness and 
foolishness she was still capable overpowered her for the 
moment. Luckily the entrance of the butler, who came to 
announce that a young gentleman was waiting for her at 
the door, enabled her to take to her heels without giving the 
explanation which Mrs. Mansfield’s open eyes and mouth 
demanded. 

‘Jump in, Joseph!’ she said, as she hurriedly entered 
the hansom beside which her cousin was standing. ‘‘ Make 
haste, or we shall have Aunt Julia starting in pursuit. It 
has already begun to dawn upon her that [ am up to no good.”’ 

‘Leave her to me,”’ returned Joe placidly; ‘‘ I'll under- 
take to say that no old woman shall divert your humble servant 
from his purpose. When I once make up my mind to a thing 
I pretty generally contrive to carry it through.” 

Veronica thought that on the present occasion it was rather 
more a question of her mind and her purpose than her com- 
panion’s, but she said nothing, and before they had been 
driven very far on their way it appeared that even the self- 
complacent Joe was not infallible 

‘‘Confound it all!’? he ejaculated suddenly, looking up 
from the pages of a note-book which he had been consulting. 
‘‘Here’s a nuisance! I say, Veronica, will it matter if we 
keep that old lawyer chap waiting a short time?’ 
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“Oh, no; not that!"’ she answered, jumping up hastily and placing the chair between her and her interrogator. 
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t large 


and well 
number of 
lves to 
looked Ispilclon ly ne Ww, 
beer cut; but a book- 

> and that this work 


through, 


lom trouble them 
was trt 
had not even 


Sirtor Resartu 


While the leaves of : y 
marker was sticking in *‘ 
had been honestly perused, not merely 


was plain from the rumpled condition of its pages. 


kimmed 
Veronica 
pic ked up the volume and glanced at it with a smile, remem- 


bering how, in the days when ILorace had been eager to profit 
by her instructions, she had placed it upon her list of books 
to be read, and how he had confessed that, although he found 
Carlyle splendid in certain passages, there 
had cudgelled his brains in vain to discover what 
the writer was driving ut: Poor Horace! h 
always sincere, always ready to give people whom 


than he did 


were others over 


which he 
had always been 
modest, 
he did not understand credit for knowing more 
ould hardly be said with truth for 
with whose productions he had been invited to make 


which « some of the 


himself acquainted. As much, assuredly, could not be said 
for Mr. Cyril Mostyn, a 
Literature of the Victorian 
it was rather presumptuou 
ficured this standard work by scrawling a gross caricature of 
upon the flyleaf, and to have 


sc“ 


Essays on the 


Still, 


copy of whose 


ra’? lay close at hand. 


ot Joseph's friend to have dis- 


and critic 


well-weighed exordium by scribbling ‘‘ Con- 


the famous poet 
stigmatised the 
ecited ass!"’ in pencil on the margin. 

* This young gentleman wants taking down 
Veronica to herself. ‘‘ 1 almost wish he would come in, so 
that I might ask him what he means by it.’’ 

As if in answer to her hasty aspiration, the street door was 


a peg,” said 


slammed at that moment, and a step was heard ascending the 
staircase. 

**Oh, here he comes! *’ thought Veronica. ‘‘ Well, I shall 
certainly tell him that there are more conceited asses than one 
in the world, and that, whatever Mr. Mostyn may be in private 
life, his writings at least are entitled to respect.’’ 

But she said nothing of that sort when the rightful owner of 
the room which she had invaded and the book which she held in 
her hand stood before her, every feature of his face expressing 
the most profound amazement. What she did say was, 
Do you live here ?”’ 

Horace Trevor replied. 


**Good gracious ! 
‘Of course I live here,’ 


** But— 
but 

* But you would be glad to know what J am doing here, I 
suppose,’’ suggested Veronica, recovering her self-posscssion, 
as it dawned upon her that she had been made the subject of 
a wily stratagem. ‘It was Joe who brought me; he wanted 
me to wait a quarter of an hour for him somewhere, and he 
never mentioned that you were the friend with whom he was 
staying. No doubt he has done this on purpose, and I am 
sure he meant kindly. Indeed, it really was kind of him, for 
I was most anxious to see you again, Horace.”’ 

Horace did not look asrif he had experienced any similar 
anxiety. 

‘* Won't you sit down,”’ he said stiffly. 
will be back presently. Of course, I shouldn’t have come in 
if I had had the least idea that you were here.” 

“T will not be quarrelled with,’’ returned 
“IT am quite ready to beg your pardon, if you 
But you must 


**T daresay Joe 


Veronica 
resolutely. 
think I ought—in a way, I think so myself. 
know how miserable it has always made me to have sup- 
planted you, and if you have any sense of justice at all, 
you cannot help admitting that I have tried my utmost to 
make restitution.’’ 

“And goodness knows,’’ exclaimed Horace. “I 
tried my utmost to convince you that there never was or 
could be any question of restitution in the matter! You 
wouldn’t speak in that way if you knew how—how—vwell, I 
can’t find any other word for it—how offensive it is to me!”’ 

‘‘Offensive is not a very pretty use, I must 
say,”’ remarked Veronica, colouring slightly; ‘* but, however 
offensive I may be, I am ¢etermined not to be offended ; 


have 


word to 


and don't wish to 
hould you 


nd if you won't tak estate, Horace, 


that you don’t—whiy 


” 


lip and made no immediate reply. At 


marked ‘IT don’t know whether you are capable 
I suppose you aren't, or you 
yuld neve uch a question. But don’t you think 
would make you a little bit angry if the man whom you love 
for granted that he 
by offering you 


gy yourself in my place 
r have asked | 
world were to take it could 
kicked downstairs 


ry compensation ?”’ 


in the 

for having you 
it is neither a fair nor a true way of putting it,’ 
** You 
been released from a woman who, as 
could have 
ight to marry ver 
geged of you 


t returned required no compensation for 
you and Dolly 


formed into 


having 
Cradock 


the sort of wife whom you o 


kn w very Wwe }l, never bec n 


entered 
head to offer you compensation. 


ce the property which was alt y yours by rights, 
so little about that, 
decided to 


und I have come up to London 


hich I myself care in default of any 
claimant, I have 
he has told you that he 

lor that purpose 
Horace noddcd. ** Yes, he 


must 


make it over to Joe. 


told me last night what 


was surprised and 


you 
were contemplating. I confess I 
sorry to hear of it. However, it is no affair of 
ee 
mean, Of course 
you think I am acting foolishly. 
, and Iam quite prepared for censure 

But I don’t see why I should bi 


mine.’’ 
You 


on my account, and that 


ought to be; only you won't allow it to be. 
that you are sorry 
That is what everybody will 
and ridicule, and 
V colding. deserted by 
my friends because I am going to be poor, instead of rich, and 
I did hope that you would consent to be one of my friends, in 
spite of all.’ 
“Tam 


thou 


answered ITorace, a little softened by this 
hi he Wa 


who can be 


appeal, fully alive te its absurdity, ‘‘ there can 
be nobody living more anxious to serve you than 
and I wouldn't for the world have you think 
still, when you talk about friendship - 


possible between you 


| “am, Ve ronica, 
that I want to sulk; 
well, hone stly, I don’t see how that is 
and me. Anyhow, [am certain that I could never be friends 
with vour husband.”’ 

* But I haven’t got a husband.”’ 

“You will have indeed, he is choked off 
by this sudden surrender of your fortune to a third person, as 
wis aman who knew 


one soon. Unless, 


he very likely will be; for i¢ ever there 
on which side his bread was buttered. it is the great and good 
Mr. Cyril Mostyn.”’ 

‘Tt you have heard anything about Mr. Mostyn,”’ 
Veronica, ‘‘ you must have heard that he has already been 
choked off, as you call it. Joe had no business to repeat that 
to you, though, after promising to hold his tongue.’ 

** Joe hasn't mentioned the fellow’s name to me. 
so blind that I couldn’t see what his little game was, and Iam 
All the same, I 


suid 


, 


I wasn't 


glad, for your sake, that he has given it up. 
should like to take a running kick at him —which he deserves. 

**T don’t think that he such 
Veronica, laughing, as a rapid vision of Mr. Mostyn being 
propelled into space by the application of one of Horace’s 
flashed her. ‘‘He is no worse than 

Everybody, except, perhaps, you and TI, 
comes to be a 


reason 


deserves treatment,’ said 


shooting-boots before 
everybody else. 
takes a very practical view of life when it 
que.ticn of pounds shillings and pence. That is one 
why we ought to be able to shake hands.”’ 

Horace heaved a sigh. ‘Oh, Lam ready to shake hands, 
if that’s all,’’ he answered. 

**Only you won't forgive and forget.”’ 
“Yes, Iwill. At least I'll forgive 
fellow Joe, though—never was so disappointed in a boy in my 
life! My opinion is that he ought to be ashamed of himself, 

and so I’ve told him.”’ 

** But he is only taking Broxham to oblige me.”’ 

*“* Yes; that ’s what he has the impudence to say. But I 
can’t quite swallow that story. He wouldn't have found shelter 
under this humble roof if I had known what his errand 
was, I can tell him! And, not content with collaring the 
Jand, he demands a big sum down in hard cash besides, I 


I won't forgive that 


understand.”’ 

‘Of course it sounds grasping,”’’ agreed Veronica; ‘but, 
as a matter of fact, the place can’t be kept up without a suf- 
ficient income. I remember Lord Chippenham telling me that 
I should not find the whole fortune I had inherited at all too 
much.”’ 

** And do you mean to say that you are going to bestow all 
your fortune upon that young rascal ?’’ 

** Not the whole of it; I explained to him that I couldn’t 
do that. We are going to talk things over with Mr. Walton 
now, and see how much can be spared.”’ 

‘“*It is easy to foretell how this will end,’’ remarked Horace 
lugubriously ; ‘‘ you will make a pauper of yourself, and 
nobody will thank you. Oh, Veronica, why couldn’t you let 
things be! I am not good enough for you, and you don’t care 
for me—that’s an answer, of course. But at least I could have 
given you a home and protection; and certainly no one will 
ever love you more than I do.”’ 

** But are you quite sure that you do love me, Horace ?’’ 
asked Veronica gently, after a pause. ‘‘ Aunt Julia says—— 

**Aunt Julia be hanged! I will tell you this, Veronica: I 
am as sure of loving you to my dying day as I am that it will 
never be in my power again to ask you to be my wife. No; 
not even if, by an impossibility, you should change your 
For, as you say, one is bound 


” 


mind and come to care for me. 
to take a practical view of the pounds shillings and pence 
question, and my income is only just enough to keep a 
bachelor alive upon.’ 

Veronica had seated herself in Horace’s arm-chair, and 
was pressing her finger-tips together thoughtfully. There 
was something which she wanted to say—something which 
she had only at that moment realised that she ought, perhaps, 
Yet it seemed doubtful whether she would not do a 
The young man, 


’ 


to say. 
great deal betier to hold her peace. 
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mcanwhile, had walked to the window, and was standing, 
back turned towards her, staring out inte the,strect. 
‘* Horace,”’ she began at length timidly, ‘‘I should like 
you to know the whole truth. I still think I did right to set 
you free; I still think that, if only Dolly Cradock could some- 
how have been put into my place, you would have been far 


with his 


happier with her than you ever could have been with me; I 
I can’t help seeing—that we are not 
But I know—and, if you will believe me, I never 
did know it until now—at Icast, not for certain, I have only 
lad occasional sort of suspicions that it might be so—I know 
it I should have been happy with you, in spit 


still see suited to one 


another. 


now thi 
of all.” 

Ilorace darted back from the window like a hare, and stood 
before her with dilated eyes of amazemeut. ‘ Veronica,’’ he 
stammered, ‘‘do you know what you are saying?’ Do you 
really mean——” 

“Oh, no; not that!” she answered, jumping up hastily 
and placing the chair between her and her interrogator; 
“pray don’t that I have changed my 
and that [ want to undo what has been done. 


that—— 


mind 
Only I 


imagine once 
more, 
felt that I must tell you that 
‘* That you love me, Veronica !’ 
**T don’t think I was going to say quite that,’’ answercd 


” 


Veronica, still edging away; ‘‘ but it doesn’t really matter 
You must see yourself that, whatever you may wish for the 
moment, and however anxious you may be to do a dreadfully 
from 


foolish thing, that chapter is closed. I can’t go back 


iny word to Joe; I can’t keep the property which I have 
promised to give up to him.”’ 

**Let him take it, and welcome!”’ 
sure J don’t want the place, if you don’t, and 


cried Horace; ‘‘I’m 
Isay, Veronica, 
I wish you wouldn’t run about the room like that; you make 
me so giddy I can’t speak !”’ 

**Tt isn’t in the least desirable that you should speak until 
you can talk rationally,’’ answered Veronica; ‘* but I will stop 
running about if you will be good enough to stand still and 
listen to me for one moment.”’ 
Horace became rigid and motionless. ‘* All right,’’ 
Only it’s sheer waste of time 


at once 
he answered; ‘I’m listening. 
to repeat that we are not suited 
remind you of what you said that afternoon in the library at 
have 


to one another. Lot me 


Broxham. Our having nothing in common wouldn't 


mattered, if you remember, according to you, so long as we 
were in love with one another.”’ 

‘“*T may have said so, though I can't recollect it; but 
let me remind you of what you said not five minutes ago. It 
was never to be in your power again to ask me to be your 
wife, even if I came to care for you: because there wouldn't 
be meney enough.”’ 

**Ah, but when I said that I made sure that 
would care for me. And, look here, Veronica-—of 
should be awfully poor; but by putting our means together 
and surely you have a right to keep a few hundreds a year for 
we should have enough to live upon. Are you so 


you ncver 


course We 


yourself 
afraid of poverty?’ 
‘*Not for myself, perhaps; but I should be very much 
afraid cf it for you. How long would you be happy, do you 
think, without even a horse to ride? ’”’ 
**T should be happy,’’ answered this infatuated young man 
Happiness for me 


decisively, ‘‘just as lonz as you were. 
means being with you, Veronica—that and nothing else. Of 
course, I’m fond of hunting, and you ’re fond of—well, poetry 
and literature and all that; but if 1 were told that I should 
never have another day with the hounds after marrying you I 
shouldn’t wince—upon my word and honour I shouldn’t. I’d 
pay that price and a longer one, too, without thinking twice 
about it. I wonder whether you would pay the price of living 
in a small house upon small means with an ignoramus who 
prefers a page of Jorrocks to all the volumes that Mr. 
Cyril Mostyn has ever turned out!”’ 

Veronica looked at him with a smile, and he read in her eyes 
the answer which she still hesitated to return verbally. He 
advanced a few paces towards her, and this time she did not 
draw back. She only murmured, ‘‘I know it is all wrong! 
It is clean against reason and common-sense !”’ 

‘*That’s just the beauty of it!’’ cried Horace exultantly ; 
‘‘nobody will be able to accuse us now of marrying for any 
reason at all except the best of reasons.”’ 

And during the half-hour that followed it never occurred to 
either of these self-engrossed persons to wonder what had 
become of Joe Dimsdale, or to recollect the serious inconveni- 
ence to which a busy solicitor is apt to be put when his clicnts 
fail to keep their appoint:ncnts. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
FELICITATIONS. 

Joe mounted the stairs very slowly, making a gool deal of 
unnecessary noise about it, and met with great apparent dif- 
ficulty in turning the door-handle. This youth may have had 
his faults ; but it must be acknowledged that he was dowercil 
with a foresight and discretion beyond his years. When he 
at length succeeded in effecting an entrance, Ilorace and 
Veronica were seated some little distance apart, and had the 
air of having been engaged in polite conversation. The former 
started up, shook his fist, and grinned ; though he could not 
help looking a little foolish. 

“You young ruffian!’’ he ** What 
mean by playing me such a trick as this, eh? ”’ 

“My dear Trevor,’’ answered Joe, composedly, 
strikes me as a somewhat 
meant by it is precisely what has come of it 
As a general thing,’’ added Joc, modestly, 
Sorry not to 


exclaimed. do you 
** that 
superfluous question. What I 
neither more 
nor less than that. 
**T know what I mean; and what I mean I do. 
be able to say as much for certain other folks who shall be 
nameless.”’ 
Veronica rose and walked quickly across the room towards 
him, stretching out her arms. 
‘*Dear Joseph!’’ she cxclaimed, ‘‘ you were right all 
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along, and I wish I had listened to you, instead of thinking 
that I knew better. And now—oh, how can I thank you!” 

“Hi! Stop!—don't do that!’? shouted Joe, jumping 
back in much alarm. ‘‘I have a sincere respect for you, 
Veronica, but I don’t want to be kissed, thanks. That sort of 
thing isn’t done any longer in the best families, as you must be 
aware. In these days salutes are only bestowed upon peopte 
who aren't blood relations.”’ 

‘“You shall not be embraced, then, you rude boy!’ 
returned Veronica, laughing. ‘‘I suppose there is no offence 
in my telling you that you are a darling, though. If you 
hadn't played us this trick, as Horace rather ungratefully calls 
it, I don’t know what would have become of me! Perhaps I 
should never have found out that I wished to marry Horace, 
and almost certainly I should never have married him.” 

Joe raised his eyebrows, dropped the corners of his mouth 
and whistled. ‘‘ Hullo!’’ he ejaculated, ‘ this is serious, this 
A reconciliation was all very well, and any little trouble 


is! 


that I may have been put to in bringing it about I should be 


Joe, 
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I doubt whether he would have had 


’ 


poor! - So does Hoxace. 
anything to say to me if I had remained rich.’ 

* Really? Well, this ought to convince you, at all events, 
that he is arather better chap than you took him for. Like- 
wise it shows that even the very best judges may sometimes 
be deceived in a man. I must own that, after the way in 
which Trevor jumped down my throat last night, I should 
never have supposed that he wanted you to be poor. Whiy, 
there was hardly a bad name in the English language that he 
didn’t throw at my head !—and all because of my readiness to 
do you a favour!”’ 

*‘Oh, well; we needn't go into that,’’ sail Horace, 
reddening alittle. ‘‘I thought at the time that you ought 
not to have taken advantage of Veronica's determination to 
impoverish herself; but circumstances alter cases, and, as I 
told you just now, her wishes are mine.”’ 

‘So I may take it that we have your full 
the proposed arrangement?’’ observed Joe interrogatively. 

Horace nodded. ‘‘ Certainly you have,’’ he replied. 


assent to 
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having asked permission to light his pipe, threw himself down in an easy chair and 


listened with exemplary patience. 


the last to grudge; but a marriage —well, I don’t know so much 


about a marriage. I daresay you have settled it all very com- 
fortably between you; but I should like to know what part I 
am expected to play in this touching final scene.”’ 

‘“Why, the part that you have accepted, of course," 
answered Veronica. 


decided to keep Broxham for myself? ’’ 


“Did you think that I was going to 
display my gratitude by telling you that, after all, I had 


**That’s all right, then. What 
a funny thing that you should have 
become so indifferent to wealth all of 
a sudden and that I should have 
developed such a clear appreciation 
of its value! This is the result of 
falling in love, I suppose. Heaven 
grant that,*when my time comes, I 
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robber. My one consolation is that I have had a brilliant 
success. You can’t get rid of your property now, and neither 
of you can go on any longer indulging in ridiculous suspicions 
about the other. Now beg my pardon, please, and J’’ll try to 
forgive you.”’ 

As a matter of course, both Horace and Veronica declared 
that this would neverdo. ‘They were quite willing, they said, 
to humble themselves in the dust before their benefactor, they 
even admitted that they had to some extent misjudged him ; 
but they were clearly of opinion that the existing arrangement 
could not now be cancelled. ‘There were many good reasons 
why it should be maintained, and these they proceeded to 
state, while Joe, having asked permission to light his pipe, 
threw himself down in an easy chair and listened with 
exemplary patience. 

‘* Have you quite done ?’’ he inquired at length. 

“Yes, I believe so,’ answered Horace; ‘if you don't 
un‘lerstand by this time what my position is, I can’t hope to 


’ 


mike you,’ 





may not find it quite so expensive 
a luxury! Well, Veronica, how soon 
will it suit you to look up the patient 
Walton ?”’ 

‘* This moment, if you are ready,’ 
answered Veronica with alacrity. 


‘‘T must own that it wouldn’t have surprised me if you 
had, Veronica; the situation, you see, isn’t what it was. At 
the same time I must say that in my opinion a bargain ought 
to be a bargain, and although I was very anxious to see you and 
Trevor friends again, perhaps I shouldn't have acted quite as I 
have done if I could have foreseen what advantage you would 


, 


take of my little stratagem. 


another for ever ? 
my own selfish interests ; but——’’ 


‘*But indeed, Joe,” protested Veronica, in a distressed 


voice, ‘‘ we never for a moment contemplated breaking faith 
with you. Did we, Horace ?” 

‘‘T am quite sure you never did, at any rate,’’ answered 
Horace, conscious that he had been unable to give his cordial 
approval to her plan of self-spoliation, ‘‘ and your wishes are 
mine. 


‘“H’m!” grunted Joe, glancing from one to the other and 


stroking his chin meditatively; ‘‘I wonder whether you 
realise what this means, you two. I warned you from the 
first, you know, Veronica, that an estate without an income 
would be no good to me, and by the time that I have relieved 
you of what will be strictly necessary, you will be a poor 
woman, I am afraid. Mind, I sha’n’t complain if you decide 
to be off your bargain; I only say that half measures will he 
useless.’’ 

‘Tam not dreaming of half measures,’ Veronica declared. 
**T know well enough that I shall be poor, and I want to be 


How was I to foresee it when you 
both assured me again and again that you had done with one 
You may say that I ought not to consider 


*“‘T’m afraid we can't go now. 
Just look at the clock, and you will 

see that by the time we could reach Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
the good man would probably have gone out to get his 
lunch somewhere, cursing you for your unpunctuality. No; 
you had better make a fresh appointinent with him, accom- 
panied by a suitable apology ; and, tilking of apologies, this 
seems to be about as appropriate a moment as another for 
you and Trevor to go down upon your knees and beg my 
pardon.’’ 

** What for?’’ asked Horace, who, to tell the truth, was not 
best pleased with Joe’s bantering tone. 

** He wants to know what for, if you please! Here’sa nice 
sort of fellow to have forafriend! It never strikes him that 
he has been insulting me grossly by believing that I have been 
in earnest all this time ; he doesn’t give me credit for having 
a particle of honesty or decency in my whole composition! I 
don’t so much wonder at Veronica; I have more than once had 
occasion to notice before now that, for a clever woman, she is 
quite amazingly devoid of ordinary intelligence. But I really 
did hope that you knew better, Trevor, than to mistake a 
young man of hitherto unblemished character for a highway 


** Anything more to say, Veronica?’’ 


Veronica signified that she also had exhausted her stock of 
convincing arguments. 

‘Allright. Then let me tell you, my good friends, that 
I'll see you at Jericho beyond Jordan before I comply with 
your cool request. I have already had the honour to inform 
one of you that I have no personal ambition to become a land- 
owner, and what you propose to do is simply to thrust respon- 
sibilities upon me which properly belong to you, in order that 
you may have the right to swagger about your disinterested- 
ness. Much obliged, but I don’t see it. It doesn’t make the 
slightest odds to me whether Broxham belongs to Mr. or Mrs. 
You had better fight out that question 
between you. All I know is that it will never be the property 
of Joseph Dimsdale, Esquire. At the same time, if you feel 
that you owe me some substantial acknowledgment of my 
services—and, not to affect mock modesty, I must say that I 
think you do—you might bear in mind what my real ambition 
is. As a land-agent, I believe that I should do justice to 
myself and my employers, and old Sutton is getting past his 


Horace Trevor. 





work. Put into old Sutton rt, 1 d d 
= be torgiven la pt yur ap rl il t ct 
wha thave gone through will serve asa] ito you n 
to behave like absolute fools for t 
They could hardly have escaped falli n t 
demnation, had they offered any furth resi-t e, a 
the condemnation (if ich it wer whi their 
acquaintances did not fail subsequently to pa ipon them 
having been at once too wi 1 too weak t out against 
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irrea by no faintest allusion to the cir 


ider which he had parted from his fair correspondent; if 


an under-current of misgiving was perceptible in his 
irmonious periods, it was not of a nature to cause 
oltt é 
lor a man of my age,”’ he remarked, “life can have no 
further surprise, illusions or disillusions, in store; but to you, 


it is 
-that troubles will come. Then 


who are as yet upon the mere threshold of experience, 


pi »bable—even, I fear, certain 
you will instinctively fall back, as I have done many and many 
, upon art, the one unfailing, inexhaustibl 
Then you will, perhaps, call to mind a few of th 


consolation. 
technical 
nthe greatest privilege of a veteran to 

Is it too much to hope that then also 


a tim 


hints which it has be« 
convey to a neophyt 
you will think not unkindly of one who will ever remain your 
ittached friend ?’’ 

Well, it was easy enough to think kindly of Mr. Mostyn, 


incere and 


although, in Veronica’s opinion, his technical instruction was 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Mr. Gore has written to the Guardian cordially welcoming 
the ‘‘ Declaration on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture,” 
and expressing the wish that it had been offered more 
impartially for signature. What, he says, is important, 
is that Churchmen of acknowledged weight and un- 
questioned orthodoxy recognise as coming up to the 
Catholic requirements a doctrine of inspiration which 
leaves the critical questions entirely open. This is clever 
of Mr. Gore—perhaps too clever for so high-minded a 
man. The promoters of the Declaration in all probability 
meant to condemn criticism. 


Many will learn with much regret that the health of 
the popular Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Randall Davidson, 
does not improve. It has even been stated that he wishes 
to retire from his see; but this course would be earnestly 
deprecated. 

The Rev. W. F. Cobb, B.D., has resigned the editorship 
of the [/lustrated Church News. He has filled the somewhat 


difficult position with much ability and catholicity of spirit. 

The Rey. If. R. Wakefield, Vicar of Sandgate, Kent, 
who has been appointed to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston Square, is one of the comparatively few Liberals 


very unlikely to be utilised after the fashion referred to. That she 
vuld ev tand in need of any other consolation than Horace 
could give her she did not believe, and that, even if she should, 
would find it in the exercise of an art with which she had 

but played seemed to her in the last degree improbable. But 
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A somewhat similar opinion was entertained and enunciated 
by Miss Dolly Cradock, who spared half an hour from the 
purchase of her trousseau to call in South Audley Street and 
congratulate her re-affianced friend. 

*There’s no use in fighting against destiny,’’ she 
pleased to say; ‘‘if there were, I daresay I shouldn't be the 
future Mrs. Hornblower, and I daresay you wouldn't be the 
future Mrs. Trevor, my dear Veronica. But I don't complain 
of my destiny, and I’m sure you have no reason to complain 
It would have served you right to be taken at your 


was 


of yours. 
word; but then, again, it would have been rather rough on him 
to be cut out of the estate. Don’t try riding to hounds with 
him, though—if youll accept a word of advice from a sincere 
well-wisher—and don’t make him yawn his poor head off by 
reading poetry tohim. Give him plenty of tether and you ‘ll 
find him as geod a little man as there is. The whole secret of 
matrimony, you may depend upon it, is to give as much as you 
can and take all you can get.”’ 

A much more gracefully of felicitation 
reached Veronica from Paris, Cyril Mostyn 
wrote to give utterance to the mixed feelings with which he 
had heard of his pupil's last change of plans. A suggestion 
of mild melancholy porvaded a composition of which the 
phraseology left nothing to be desired, and which was in 
all respects a model of good taste. The writer evidently 


worded form 
whence Mr. 


recognised that the time for warnings and remonstrances had 
gone by; he accepted the inevitable without indiscreet inquiry 
or comment; his good wishes were quite paternal in tone and 
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TOWER BRIDGE: LEADERS OF THE 


nobody's life can be written while he or she lives; and 
Veronica, having a sound constitution, may be expected to 
live for a great many years yet. 


THE END. 
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Our Next Issue will contain the opening Chapters of a New 
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among the clergy. 


He has taken an active part in the 
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ENTERPRISE. 


rehabilitation of Sandgate after the unfortunate landslip, 
and has been interested in the development of the Church 
Lads’ Brigade. 

To the July number of the Expositor Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, author of ‘ Social Evolution,” contributes an article 
on Professor Henry Drummond’s book, ‘* The Ascent of 
Man.” Mr. Kidd’s judgment is, on the whole, favourable, 
but he is not convinced by Professor Drummond’s attempt 
to put evolution on an altruistic basis. Both Mr. Kidd's 
book and Mr. Drummond’s are selling well, but the real 
pecuniary successes in literature at present are morbid 
novels. ‘They are bought up with extraordinary eagerness. 

Bishop Westcott preached one of his finest sermons at 
Cambridge recently on the Vision of God. He gave it as 
his view that we were on the eve of a fresh manifestation 
of spiritual power. He condemned the ‘ eager questioning 
of the unseen, the vain strivings to make spiritual things 
real by material embodiment.” 

The Bishop of Winchester says that the position of 
things with respect to the incomes of the English clergy 
is overshadowed with a good deal of gloom. If Dis- 
establishment takes place, he does not quite see how the 
present system of a married clergy can go on. Jr. A. 
K. H. Boyd, who was present with the Bishop, said that 
they in Scotland had also suffered greatly from the diminu- 
tion of the incomes of the clergy. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor Browne, President of May- 
nooth College, has been selected by the Pope as Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cloyne, V. 
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VIEW FROM SOUTH TOWER, SHOWING BRIDGE WITH BASCULES DOWN 
FOR TRAFFIC OF VEHICLES. 


NORTH TOWER: VIEW FROM SOUTHERN ABUTMENT. 
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VIEW LOOKING NORTH-WEST, WITH BASCULES UP FOR SHIPS TO PASS, 
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VIEW LOOKING NORTH-WEST, SHOWING BASCULES PARTLY LOWERED, 
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VIEW LOOKING NORTH-WEST, SHOWING BASCULES LOWERED. 
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THE NEW TOWER BRIDGE. 


The magnificent and most useful structure which was 
opened for public accommodation on Saturday, June 30, 
by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on behalf of 
her Majesty the Queen, has been eight years in progress, 
Long before June 21, 1886, when the Prince of Wales laid 
the foundation of the Tower Bridge, there had been much 
discussion of the best means of relieving the immense 
traffic the Thames between the and 
northern sides, augmented by the large contributions from 
the Brighton and South-Eastern Railways. The Bridge 
IIouse Estates Committee of the City Corporation came 
forward, and,adopting the grand conception of a bascule 
bridge by the City architect, the late Sir 
Ilorace Jones, devoted the £750,000 to 
erection, with some further yearly grants for the main- 
tenance of its engine and hydraulic power and hits. 
Mr. John Wolfe 
undertaking as engineer, work has gone forward uninter- 
Two contracts were taken by Mr. Jackson for 


across southern 


designed 


sum of its 


Burry having been associated with the 


ruptedly. 
the foundations of the piers and the northern approach, 
and that for the southern approach by Mr. Webster ; also 
contracts by Sir William Arrol and Co., the builders of the 
orth Bridge, for the steel structure ; and for the machinery 
by Sir William Armstrong and Co. The masonry of the 
towers was undertaken by Messrs. Perry. 

The total length of the bridge, which is level from one 
abutment to the other, is 940 ft., while the centre of the 
river is left open for a waterway for ships available at all 
times for their passage, and never to be closed against them 
whilst 


except for a few minutes vehicles are crossing the 
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APPROACH TO SOUTH TOWER. 


THE 
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NEW 


TOWER BRIDGE: 


roadway of the 
four 


girders, and the 
leaf is 
girders, which pass in interspaces 
of the eight These four 
girders are prolonged 46 ft. beyond 
the pivot-shaft, and their shorter 
ends have been loaded to a counter- 
the itself, 
shafts to 
the hydraulic engines are arranged 
to work rack-quadrants, 
ani the leaf can be raised vertically, 


buscule carried on 


gi rders. 


poise with bascule 


Pinions on connected 


against 


or lowered horizontally, steadily, 
and under perfect control. To 
provide due security there are two 

one for general 
other for use 
These 


construction 


hydraulic engines 
the 
weather. 
the like 
on both piers. 
The sinking of the foundations 


service and in 


boisterous bas- 


cules have 


of the piers and the building of 
the masonry superstructure above 
water have involved very interest- 
ing operations. The depth of water 
on the sites of the two piers is 
about 33 ft. from high-water datum 
to the river bed. 
quate foundations, iron caissons, 
each about 12 ft. 
placed in a row, with 23 ft. spaces 
between each caisson, and at each 
Such 
a series of caissons provided for 
A similar 


To secure ade- 


square, were 


end was one of angled form. 


one side of the pier. 
24 ft. apart, was provided for 


series, 24 
Timber piles were 


the other side. 


. 
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UPPER PASSENGER FOOTBRIDGE, 
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140 FEET ABOVE HIGH WATER, 


next driven down in the 24 ft. interspaecs, and the plates were 


The 


the interior 


removed from the contiguous sides of the caissons, 
whole then became an iron dam, from which 
core of gravel and soil was cleared out by divers and by a 
Priestman mechanical digger ; then, at over 27 ft. depth in 
the river bed, the dam was underpinned and an infilling of 
concrete was made to a height of 19 ft. Above this were 
laid courses of blue bricks and then of granite masonry set 
back ten or more feet to form the visible base of the tower, 
being 70 ft. in length and 34 ft. across. From this platform 
of masonry rise on each pier four enormous hollow steel 
columns, which 100 ft. or to the 
height of the underside of the high - level footbridge, 
140 ft. above high water. The cross girders, with the huge 
suspension girders, being attached to the columns, bind 
together the whole of the steel and iron work from side to 


are carried up more, 


side of the river. The architectural masonry rises from 
the same platform as the steel columns, and has been filled 
in between the steelwork; a great portion of it is borne 
upon the floor-girders. Altogether, the pinnacles and archi- 
tectural details attuin a height some 60 or 70 ft. above the 
footbridge. ‘The carrying of this high-level lattice bridge 
across a gap of 200 ft. by treating its top and bottom rails as 
booms is, in its way, aremarkable achievement. The boilers 
and two steam-pumping engines have been erected on the 
shore side of the southern abutment; they are each of 360- 
horse power. The hydraulic pressure here obtained is con- 
nected by pipes with six accumulators, calculated to main- 
tain a pressure on the hydraulic engines of 1000 Ib. on the 
square inch; but the pressure will ordinarily be used at 700 1b. 
Two of these accumulators are placed in the southern abut- 
ment and two in convenient chambers in each pier. Their 
duty, besides raising or lowering the bascules, is to work a 
passenger lift in cach tower, some 14 ft. by 6 ft. in size, 
capable of elevating thirty persons, and there is also a 
staircase. 


is shown in the contrivance of the Tower Bridge. 


As an engineering combination great ingenuity 





bridge. This central waterway, or ‘‘ open- 
200 ft. wide from the two 
buttresses, or piers, one on each side, which 
carry two lofty towers. At the upper 
part of these towers there is a light but 
substantial lattice bridge for foot- passengers 
at a height of 140ft. above high water; 
and from the towers are laid the suspension 
girders, one to the north and one to the 
south abutment. These girders support 
the fixed portions of the low-level bridge, 
between the piers of the towers and the 
shores on each side of the river, so as to cover 
the two side spans, 270 ft. in length; the 


ing span,” is 





clear headway from high water to underside 
of these spans being 27 ft. At each abutment 
is a shorter tower, the 
pension chains are passed, and are anchored 


over which Fus- 
some 40 ft. deep in enormous blocks of 
concrete in the ground beyond. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the only portion of the 
bridge which opens is the bascule portion 
This consists of 
two leaves of roadway, each 100 ft. 
long, and about 50ft. wide. Each leaf or 
bascule is pivotted on a huge steel pivot 
shaft, 34in. in diameter, extending from 
side to side of the roadway on the pier. The 
pier roadway is carried on eight longitudinal 


over the central waterway. 
iron 
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But then Mr. 
science in his 
blood, not seem to hold 
that demonology is doomed. On 
the contrary, he is president 
of a society for the investigation 
of demonology, other 
and I gather, from a 
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among 
matters ; 
summary of his speech to the 
that he ‘ thinks there 
is something in it.” If this be 
80, in the blood 
has not spoken her last word 
on demonology from the lips 
of Professor Huxley. 

This might be gratifying to 
the but if 
turn to a scientific believer in 
demonology, Mr. Alfred R 
Wallace, I fear that we are but 
little comforted. Science is, no 
doubt, in Mr. Wallace's blood, an1, as to original investiga- 
tion and discovery, I am given to understand that he 
done than Professor Uuxley, for the Professor's 
‘Bathybius” is scratched out of all his engage- 
ments. Now, Mr. Wallace, in 1875, wrote a little 
work on ‘‘ Miracles and Modern Spiritualism,” where we 
might expect an application of ‘‘ methods of precision ” to 
jut we are sadly oy gem Mr. Wallace 
writes (p. 7 Lord Orrery and Mr. Valentine Greatrak 
both informed Dr. He “nry More and Mr. Glanvil that, at 
Lord Conway's house at Ragley, in Ireland (!), a gentle- 
man’s butler, in their presence and in broad daylight, rose 
into the air and floated about the their 
heads. This is related by Glanvil in his ‘Sadducismus 
Triumphatus.’” 

I am sorry to contradict a man of science on a matter 
of easily ascertainable fact, but Mr. Wallace is wrong. 
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going to the very accessible original authorities. These 
authorities are infinitely more valuable for his purpose, and 
Mr. Dale Owen gives a very inadequate summary of their 
contents. Thus, on this side, in the person of 
Mr. Wallace, has not applied the ordinary historical 
**methods of precision.” 

To a mere looker-on, Mr. Wallace 
same unscientific method in another curious question. 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, in “ Problems of Life and Mind,” 
remarked on a most interesting theme—the identity of 
hallucinations among the insane, in England and Germany 
and in all ranks of life. All believe in “ invisible enemies,” 
who “‘ strike them with galvanic batteries hidden under the 
table,” If I am not misinformed, a not uncommon 
symptom of epilepsy is the vision of a person in red, who 
strikes down the patient. Mr. Lewes explains the identity 
of hallucination by ‘identity of congestion” of the 
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brain, as most people would naturally do ; but fr, Wallace 
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OLD MORAVIAN CIIAPEL. 


In Fetter of the 

eight conventicles 
first tolerated for Dissenting worship. 1ts pastors in the 
seventeenth century Mr. Lobb, Mr. and 
Mr. Thankful Owen, who in the Puritan Commonwealth 
had been President of St. John’s College, Oxford. They 
were among the ‘‘ ejected” clergymen of the ‘ Restora- 
tion” under Charles II. in 1660. Baxter preached the 
morning sermon at this mecting-house from 1672 to 1682. 
In the next generation, a devout young nobleman, Count 
Zinzendorf, born at Dresden, was freely spending his 
labours and the remnant of his fortune cn 
religion. He invited two brotherhoods of 
victims of persecution, to settle on his estate in Saxony, 
which he called ‘‘ Herrnhut.” There is a branch still 
existing at Zeist, near Utrecht, a community of Protestant 
monks anid nuns, and a school at Neuwied, on the Rhine. 
Wesley met Zinzendorf in America, and encouraged him 
to form a congregation in London. 
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THE BLACK PLAGUE IN CHINA. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

I happened to be in China last year at the celebration of 
the New Year, and to have visited both Hong-Kong and 
Canton when the Chinese quarters are a veritable pande- 
monium with cracker-firing, shouting, processions, and 
every form of heathen superstition designed to drive away 
the Evil One. The gaudy temples, crowded with hideous 
idols, are crammed to suffocation with the filthiest of 
coolies. The streets, reeking with pestilence, give forth as 
well a curious odour of musky scent and spring flowers, 
for the Chinese adorn their houses with almond and peach 
blossom, daffodils and violets, and place spring flowers on 
every home altar in honour of the New Year. Well can I 
understand how this wild merriment, this hideous noise, 
this incessant bang-banging of crackers, are aggravated 
by the grim terrors of a fearful pestilence and the howling 
of the heathen over their dead. 

Let me take Canton first, because there the plague 
started—and who can wonder at it? Each Chinese city 
is divided into two quarters, the European quarter, which 
is civilised, well drained, with charming houses, cosy 
clubs, churches, merchants’ offices, and all the signs of 
advanced civilisation. But there is also, barred off by 
gates and separated by bridges, the Chinese quarter, which 
in Canton almost baffles description. Picture an enormous 
city of tortuous lanes and alleys never wider than six or 
seven yards across, alleys flanked with enormous houses 
and shops and gaudy signboards that block out what 
little light there is, miserable open-guttered pathways 
reeking with offal and ordure, shops with skinned rats 
openly exposed for sale, an execution-ground or ‘‘ potters’ 
field,” stained with human blood not yet dry under our feet, 
and piles of dead Chinamen’s heads rotting in the corner 
before they are potted in huge jars for burial! Add to all 
this dazzle of colour and foul conglomeration of stenches 
that no European can conceive, crowds so dense and dirty 
that your sedan-chair can scarcely force its way through 
the people, and you will not be surprised that at last a 
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WEST POINT, HONG-KONG (DENSELY POPULATED), WHERE THE PLAGUE FIRST APPEARED, 


crackers morning, noon, and night, filling the streets and 
lanes with an odour of gunpowder and scraps of coloured 





THE PRINCIPAL STREET IN THE ENGLISH QUARTER, HONG-KONG. 


dirt plague has devastated the Chinese quarter at Canton. 
The Chinese are the most impracticable and superstitious 
people in the world. There is no love existing between the 
native and the European. Only within the last few years 
was it possible to visit the Chinese quarters in safety. Even 
now in Canton they hustle and spit at Englishwomen in 
the daytime and jeerand gibe at Englishmen. After night- 
fall no European would dare to be within the Chinese gates 
unprotected. ‘They trade with the Europeans, but they do 
not love them ; they suffer them to barter at their shops, 
but the heathen has no other common cause with the 
civilised Christian. In fact, the English and Chinese 
quarters are as distinct as if they were separated by 
thousands of miles. I heard an English official at Canton 
say that he had not been within the Chinese gates once in 
ten years! How, then, should John Chinaman know any- 
thing about drainage or sanitation, or care to supply either, 
when at this period of the nineteenth century he believes 
that the ‘‘death devil” can be averted by firing off 
crackers, sacrificing to idols, and burning gunpowder! 
When I was at Canton last year the coolies were dying by 
the hundred of bitter cold and starvation. This year they 
are dying by the thousand of the Black Plague. 

It started at Canton, but it was soon drifted down the 
river to Hong-Kong, one of the loveliest islands in the 
wide world. I saw nothing more beautiful anywhere than 
the Hong-Kong harbour, with its land-locked bays and 
terraced hills, its lovely palaces and villas, its wide, well- 
drained streets, full of well-appointed sedan-chairs and 
costumed bearers; its club, its racecourse, its excellent 
hotel, and its air of pride and opulence. But this is all 
due to European capital and influence. Within a stone’s- 
throw of this wealth and prosperity, this trade and bank- 
ing and merchandise, you will find filth and abomination 
quite as bad, if not worse, than at Canton. Here you have 
the same narrow, crowded streets, the same festering 
population, the same ignorance of sanitary laws and clean- 
liness, the same obstinate indifference to the influence of 
European decency and order. John Chinaman, heathen in 
his religion, filthy in his practices, a confirmed lover of dirt, 
and apparently destitute of any sense of smell, is also a born 
gambler, At New Yeur's time, when he is not firing off 


paper, when he is not sacrificing at the temple or praying 
to Mumbo Jumbo, he is locked up in his frowsy home 








playing cards or smoking opium. No work is done. The 
natives give themselves up to drink, smoke, and dissipation. 
It was at New Year's time that 1 went across the harbour 
to Kowlong, where again, adjacent to the European 
quarter, is a frowsy gambling establishment. The boat on 
which I crossed the bay, being a native conveyance, almost 
made me sick, what with the rancid oil and grease on the 
women’s heads and the beastly condition of the men’s pig- 
tails and clothing. The Kursaal of Kowlong is situated in 
a dirty undrained quarter, surrounded by open sewers and 
pigstyes. I can scarcely describe the sickening smell that 
seizes upon you and gives you a nausea that seems to cling to 
you for days. The nausea derived from a visit to the stock- 
yards of Chicago is inevitable. A scentless destruction of 
thousands of pigs and oxen is impossible, and it would be 
fastidious to complain of the faint, sickly odour caused by 
the manufacture of tons of oleo-margarine. But no smell 
ever conceived by a European nose ever came near the 
horrors of the Chinese quarters of Hong-Kong and Canton, 
or the surroundings of the dirty den where the gamblers 
assemble to play *‘ fan-tan,” oblivious of the danger of 
insanitation. A hundred times when visiting these native 
quarters—not quite so bad at Shanghai, where the Euro- 
pean has more influence—I wondered when the Dirt Pest 
would come. It has come now with a vengeance; but 
what is to be done with such an ignorant and superstitious 
people? I can well imagine the scare at lovely Hong- 
Kong: trade paralysed, death staring the European in the 
face, brave bluejackets volunteering to take off the sick 
and help to bury the pestilential dead, Sisters of Mercy ard 
Charity going with their lives in their hands to the most 
infected districts—every European doing his utmost 
to help the Heathen Chinee dying from sheer obstin- 
acy and pig-headed pride. But, wending your way 
down the lovely green hill of Hong-Kong, you will sce 
over in the Chinese quarter such a blaze of gunpowder 
and such incessant detonation that you might well imagine 
Hong-Kong was in a state of siege. Notso. Theignorant 
Chinaman is trying to exorcise the ‘‘ death devil” by firing 
crackers, blazing away with fireworks, yelling and ululating, 
running away from the dead and leaving the poor bodics 
to aggravate the pestilence, and cursing the ‘‘ foreign devil,” 
instead of borrowing from him a few drain-pipes and a 
consignment of chloride of lime! 
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ART NOTES 

The interesting collection of Troyon’s pictures at the Goupil Gallery gives an opportunity 
of studying the work of the least obt: ind perhaps the sweetest of modern Fr neh 
artists. Hle was not counted among the painters of the Barbizon School, which 
subsequently racted nucl ention; he took no active part in the revolt of the 
Romantics. " Overe he live the best years of his hfe in Paris, and found 
Inspiration in the beauties of nature which were within his reach—** The Heights of 
Suresne,” ‘* The Valley « a Toucques,” and **The Mill of Montmartre” were amone 
his masterpieces. Ie tblished himself in Paris in 1842. French landscape painting, 
under the impulse of mstable, hal produced Dupré, Huet, Rousseau, Cabat, and 
who ide the mannerisms which threatened to extinguish its 
een truly said that neither the one nor 
for the first few years were entirely 
obtained in 1849, thanks to 

Arts, the ribbon of the Leg 

Ilis forte lay in domesti 
on dresses, farmers’ wives 


em just outside the walls 


his watchwords, at ie reached a level of simple 
reciation of the surroundings of his groups 


ay} 
kies is generally grey and vaporous, but always rendered 
DI 


mut the qualities of the green pastures, the ancestral trees, and 
ly ca ul sheep, with which his pictures deal not as mere accessories to 
landscape, but as its dominant incidents. Ilis chief strength lies in his rendering of 


sphere and light in which his figures are bathed, and this quality redeems the 
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which is often he ivy and overloaded. 

The Society of the ‘* Aquarellistes Frangais’’ make a goodly show at the Ianover 
Gallery (Bond Street), and those who care to compare foreign methods with our own 
may find here an excellent opportunity. The French water-colour painters have an 
innate delicacy of touch as well as a distinct attraction towards effects of colour. It 
is therefore natural that they should turn rather to figure subjects than to landscape 
to display their skill. Artists of all tastes, from Georges Clairin, the illustrator of 
Algiers and the East, to Lori Luigi, who finds inspiration in the streets of Paris, and 

ton Bethune, who pays a similar compliment to London, alike rely upon the 
waVfarers to give tone to their work; and it must be admitted that it is, as a rule, more 

iz than the more pure landscapes of Georges Claude. whose minute studies 
va are nevertheless very brilliant and attractive. Rochegrosse and Adrien 
well known as painters in oils, are scarcely as successful in water-colours. 

ir style is wanting in that apparent simplicity of composition which in our insular 
eyes Is so essential. The real treat of the exhibition, however, is the dozen pictures 
by Boutet de Monyel—one of the most original and at the same time most delectable of A YOUNG GIRL, BY GREUZE.—Adrian Hope Collectica. 
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history, carries conviction on its face. The 
ch irming interior by Pieter de Iloogh has already 
passed through Messrs. Christie’s hands on more 
than one occasion, and was purchased by the late 
Mr. Adrian Hope about thirty years ago. The 
seated figure by Thomas de Keyser is one of the 
most brilliant specimens of this master’s work, 
and if no other Dutch picture were bid for by 
the trustees an exception should be made in 
favour of this, and some others might wish to 
go a step further and put in a claim for the 
seated lady by Palamedes, an artist unrepresented 
in Trafalgar Square but highly sought after by 
Dutch connoisseurs. 

Great credit is due to Messrs. Christie for the 
admirable manner in which the illustrated cata- 
logue of the Hope collection has been prepared. 
Irom the specimens given on this page it will 
be seen that the process of reproduction. has 
been carried out with scrupulous care. More- 
over, every one of the seventy-five pictures hus 
been included, so that although the Hope: col- 
lection is dispersed, it will be quite possible for 
future writers upon the art collections of this 
century to realise the tastes and opportunities of 
the collector. If some such method had been 
adopted only twenty years ago, we should now 
possess the best means of tracing the rise: and 
fall of some of the most noteworthy picture 
guileries in this country, and future writers would 
be able to discuss how far the private collector 
fulfilled a public duty in keeping together works 
of art at a time when the State or the muni- 
cipality was unwilling to purchase them for the 
public benefit. 


ILLUSTRATION TO EURIPIDES’ TRAGEDY OF “ALCESTIS,” BY RUBENS.—Adrian Hope Collection, 


modern French artists. is studies of children and 
animals are not only humorous but full of delicate 
sugzestion, his portraits of young girls are channing, 
and his satires upon contemporary politicians keen and 
telling. Asa colourist he stands apart from the great 
majority of his rivals, and reminds one rather of the 
sensibility of Puvis de Chavannes than of the bril- 
liancy of his master, Carolus Duran. As a draughtsman 
he is surpassed by few; and even when his fancy, or 
even his perversity, leads his art by devious ways, he 
is always true to life and a faithful follower of nature. 
There are many other names of note among the Trench 
aquarellistes besides those of whom mention has been 
made, and a visit to the Hanover Gallery will reveal to 
imany the names and the art of some of the most talented 
th mobers of the society. 


The great picture sule of the season takes place on 
June 30, and the result will show how far depression has 
spread to the ranks of those who purchase pictures, either 
as investments or for pleasure. Mr. Adrian Hope's 
collection, which must not be confounded with the cele- 
brated Deepdene Gallery, bears marks of the same 
dominant preference for pictures of the Dutch school. 
It contains, moreover, some masterpieces which will bear 
comparison with the best works of their respective masters 
in any public or private gallery at home or abroad. 
Our own National Gallery is so rich in Dutch pictures 
that there will be little disposition on the part of the 
trustees to enter the lists; but the young girl by Greuze 
is so brilliant a specimen of that French painter that 
it would be a pity to allow it to cross the Channel after 
nearly a century's domicile in thiscountry. The portrait 
of an officer by Van der Helst, although without a 


LANDSCAPE BY CUYP.—Adrian Hope Collection. 
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THE GREAT FIRE IN TABERNACLE STREET, FINSBURY, THURSDAY, 


On Thursday evening, June 21, one of the most destructive 
fires in London of late years took place in Tabernacle Street, 
Finsbury, between the City Road and Old Street, Hoxton, 
not farfrom the Shoreditch railway station. It began probably 
on the premises, Nos. 66 and 68, of Messrs. W. Angus and 
Co., American merchants, and spread to those adjoining, 
occupied by Messrs. Lebus, Harris, and Co., cabinet-makers, 
Messrs. Howes Brothers, rope and twine manufacturers; 


From a Photograph by Mr. E. Smith, Cheapside. 


Messrs. Story and Clark, organ-builders; Mr. C. F. 
Marriner, bedstead-maker ; and to buildings in Whitfield 
Street, Paradise Street, Platina Yard, Paul Street, and 
Leonard Street. Large factories and warehouses of five or 
six floors, with their contents, were entirely burnt out, and 
nearly thirty different establishments were seriously damaged 
in less than three hours, The fire was not subdued until after 
midnight, though forty steam fire-engines, besides manual 
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engines, and three hundred men of the London Fire 
Brigade were actively employed. It was shortly after 
nine o'clock when the fire began, so that the various work- 
people on the premises, altogether more than two thousand, 
had gone home, and there was happily no loss of life. But 
they will suffer much distress from being thrown out 
of work. The loss of property amounts to hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, mostly insured. 
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SCIENCE 

BY DR. ANDREW 

1 matter which it 
practical and scientific interest is being discussed as I write, 
in the pages of a medical contemporary. The discussion 
concerns the prevalence of cancerous diseases in certain 
italicise these words, because the gist of the 
the question whether there is any condition, 
call it what we will, which favours the 
houses, the patients who 

being not specially liable 
ascertained, and, what is 
any way. Let us, 


seems to me 


possesses at once a very 


houses. I 

matter is 

influence, or tendency 

recurrence of 

successively 

to the ailment in so far as could be 
re to the point, not related in 
, first review the evidence. 


cancel 


exhibit the disease 


e one: A certain house in a London suburb 

a lady whom we will call Miss A, aged 

died of cancer in 1884, after a residence 

years. Then Miss LB, a lady 

ven, who took up A’s work, and occupied the 

{.  B had lived in the house for twenty 

she died of cancer of the liver in October 18845. 

A and B, it may be mentioned, were housekeepers in 

this business place. Then succeeded a Mrs. (, who had 

lived in the house for eight years, to occupy the situation 

and bed-room of Bfand A). Mrs. C died of cancer in 1893. 

Now a very important bit of testimony. Each 

patient appeared to be in perfect health until she succeeded 

to the housekeeper’s office and to the housekeeper’s bed- 

room. No blood-relationship existed between the three, 

but one of the sons of the house (a nephew of Miss B) has 

suffered from a form of cancerous growth which has been 
tiirice removed by operation. 


succeeds 


comes 


follow in succession. At Ashburton, 
we are told of a house, damp in character, 
persons affected with cancer in 

Three successive tenants of a house in 
Buckland Brewer died of cancer. <A lady who visited the 
last of the tenants of this house died of cancer. She 
was not related to the patient. Then the niece of 
this lady, a girl of fourteen, nurses and with 
her, and the girl develops cancer of the breast. In 
Lyons a house exists on the banks of the Saéne. In 
1873 the owner, aged eighty, living on the first floor, 
died of cancer. A tailor aged forty-five, living on 
the entresol, died of this disease four years later. The 
porter, ‘‘a healthy old soldier,” aged fifty-five, died three 
years later of cancer; and finally, a man aged thirty-five, 
living on the second floor, two years after the porter's 
death perished from the disease. In ten years no fewer 
than four persons died of cancer in this house. It is 
added that no death from any other cause occurred during 
this period, 


Other 
Derbyshire, 
wherein four 
fourteen years. 


cases 


became 


sleeps 


Further evidence is given as follows: A night-watch- 
man, aged fifty, died of cancer. A man aged fifty-four 
succeeded to his work (and house). Within two years he 
perished of a cancerous ailment. Next, a man aged sixty 
filled the post, and occupied the same house. In eighteen 
months he also succumbed to cancer. It is cle irly stated 
that no blood relationship, in the least indicative or sug- 
gestive of inheritance of the disease from a common source, 
existed between the three men; nor was there any history 
of individual inheritance, and previously to the attack all 
three were apparently strong and healthy.’ Their con- 
ditions of housing and work were precisely the same, and 
in all three cases the disease ran a rapid course. The house 
itself was one of a row of workmen's houses, and it is 
stated that it was built of bmck on the slope of a hill, 
anil though somewhat damp, was ‘‘ otherwise clean and 
healthy.” 

Now, discussing these cases as a matter of ordinary 
science and as a question of deep public interest, the first 
remark one might make is that apparently it is a fact that, 
given like conditions of air, soil, or water, or all three 
combined, cancerous disease seems apt to attack persons 
not related to one another and who may be of widely 
different physical constitution. The argument here would 
point to a common condition favouring (or causing) the 
disease, such condition being, of course, an unknown 
quantity as things are. If I mistake not, dampness is a 
condition which is believed to favour cancerous develop- 
ment, as it certainly favours the appearance of 
consumption ; and various soils have been credited with a 
greater likelihood of favouring cancer than othefs. 

We know of no definite or certain microbe or parasite 
a3 associated with cancer, so that, at present, if science is 
working very hard, it is working in the dark regarding the 
exact and specific cause of the ailment. In this respect, 
cancer is different from consumption. There we have a 
well-known germ; its life history has been studied; we 
know how its dried spores possess infinite capabilities of 
living on and of causing infection; and we can account 
in a rational fashion for the conveyance of consumption 
from those who are sick to those who are well. If there 
is a specific germ connected with cancer, as recent re- 
searches tend to suggest, may it not be that, like the germ 
of tetanus (or lockjaw), this cancer microbe lives in the soil, 
and in a damp soil preferably, and that in certain conditions 
of soil or air it remains in a dwelling to infect and reinfect 
successive occupants ? I do not suppose anybody regards 
cancer as infectious from person to person. Moreover, 
there is one other point not to be missed in this recital. 
The cancerous troubles appearing in the various persons 
whose histories I have detailed did not necessarily affect 
ach person in the same way. In one it appeared in the 
liver, in another in the stomach, and so on. I regard this 
latter fact as indicating that probably a common cause 
originated the disease, while the individual peculiarities 
determined the exact mode of its appearance and 
development. 

Vending further light on this national question—for it 
really is a national and public matter—there is one thing 
to be done. If nowadays we disinfect houses and rooms 
in cases of consumption, and attend to the personal hygiene 
of the consumptive patient, it is clear the least we can do 
is to practise the same disinfection in cases of cancer. This 
is one preventive measure well within our grasp. and w. 

should see, as a matter of public health, that it is duly and 
carefully carricd out. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Communications for this department i be addressed to the Chess Edite 
WILG Bristol It is certainly allowable, but unusual, and the problem 
must have some redeeming feature to compensate for what is artistically 
t drawback 
> H Nove The problem is correct ; 
1 up we present to our solvers. 
¢ other is also below your standard 
Ludgate Circus We are much obliged. 
As corrected, it forms a not inelegant problem, and it shall 


but the capture on the first move 


scarcely dare The construction of 


L Desance 
certainly appear 
A Bo.ivs.— Accepted. It shall be published at an early date. 
W P Hisp.— Marked for insertion 
Correct Sorvutions or Prosiem No 
Battle Creek, Mich.) and Captain 
No. 2617 from Charles Field, jun. 
Siposs Etelka a Sipi (Kolozsvar ; of No 
Kolozsvar ; of No. 2619 from J Ross Whitley), J Newark), 
Captain J A Challice, A Church, dmiral Brandreth, F Glanville, 
kt Worters ‘Canterbury Hednesford),and W HS Peterborough). 
No. 2620 received from Mrs. Kelly (of 
Ware, F Waller (Luton), G Joicey, © D 
Camberwell , KR H Brooks, T Roberts, R . H H Peterborough , 
H 8S Brandreth, J Coad, F Glanville, J Hall, , Alpha, L Desanges, 
F » Mrs Wilson ‘Plymouth, E E , A Newman, Shadforth, 
Newark , Sorrento, J I Ll ‘Frampton , W Wright, J D Tucker 
{ E Lee (Worthing, Admiral Brandreth, C M A B, Professor 
Wagner (Vienna, E Louden, H B Hurford, W H 8 | Peter- 
J P Jackson (Worcester, Fr Fernando (Glasgow), A Church, 
W Mackenzie, and Carroll (Ashford, Wicklow). 


2616 received from R F Berryman 
J A Challice (Great Yarmouth) ; of 
Athol, Mass., Rk F Berryman, and 
N 2618 from Lasonczi Janoska 
sailey 


G Grier 
recT So rio or ROBLI 


Kelly’, W R Ra n, TG 


Provitem No. 2619.—By Rearyarp Ketry. 
VHITE BLACK 

K to Q 2nd 

K takes Q or moves 


TION OF 


K &h 
t Srd, mate 


PROBLEM No 
By P. H. Wittiams. 


BLACK. 














WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN BELFAST. 
Game played in the correspondence match Belfast v. Dublin between 
Mr. A. Hit (Belfast) and Mr. W. H. Moxck (Dublin). 
(Zukertort’s Opening. 


Mr. BLACK (Mr. M.) | 
P to Q 4th 
P to K 3rd 
Kt to K B 3rd 
P to Q B 4th 
Kt to QB 3rd 
B P takes P 
B to K 2nd 
Kt to K 5th 26 
B to K B 3rd 27. RtoQR sq 
Castles 28. Kt to Kt 5th 
P takes B | 29. Q takes B 
0. Q to Kt 6th 
. Q takes Q 
2. R to R 6th 
-KRtoQRsq 
34. Rto R7th 
5. K takes R 
3. Rto R 6th 
7. K to Q B 3rd 
P takes P 
. Kt to Kt 4th 
. Rto R 8th 


white (Mr. H.) Brack (Mr. M.) 
24. Kttakes QKtP Q to R 4th (ch) 
25. Kt to Q B 3rd R to K sq 
26. Q to Kt 2nd 

R to Kt 6th, shutting the Queen out of 
play and threatening to double the Rooks 
with every piece well developed, would 
have given White an excellent position at 
this point. 


WHITE 
1. Kt to K B 3rd 
2. P to Q 4th 
8. P to Q B 4th 
4.PtoQ R 3rd 
5. P to K 3rd 
6. Kt to Q B 8rd 
7. K P takes P 
8. P to Q B Sth 
9. B to Q 2nd 
10. B to @ Kt 5th 
11. B takes Kt 
12. Q to Q R Ath 
Played probably to prevent B to R 3rd, 
but the Queen is not well posted here and | ¢ 
Castles was doubtless better }* 
Kt takes B 
Q to Q B 2nd 
RK to Q Kt sq 


B to K B sq 
Q to B 2nd 
B takes Kt 
K to B 2nd 
R to Kt 2nd 
R takes Q 
P to R 3rd 
P to Kt 4th 
R (at Ksq) toK2 
R takes R 
B to K 2nd 
P takes P 
B to Q sq 
R to Q 2nd 
B to B 2nd 
K to Kt 3rd 
K to B 4th 


12. 

13. K takes Kt 

14. K Rto K sq 

15. Q BR to Q Kt aq 
If P to Q Kt 4th, then follows Q to B 

Sth (ch), &e. 

15. , P to Q R 4th 

16. P to K Kt 3re P to K Kt 3rd = ‘ 

17. KttoK Sth - BtoKt2nd | 4) KttoQant 
Tempting White to take Q B P, for if he 43. R to R 7th K to K 5th 

takes wi.h Queen then Lb takes Kt wins a 

piece; and if Kt takes P then Bb to Q 2nd, The game has been well contested 

Kt to K 7th (ch), K to R sq, P to B 6th, thronghout, and there should be no trouble 

ls to K sq, and the Kt is equally lost now tor either party to draw it. 

18. P to K B 4th R to Kt 2nd 44. K to Kt 5th K takes Kt 

19. P to Q Kt 4th P takes P i5. K to B 6th R to Kt 2nd 

20. P takes P R to R 2nd 3. R takes B R to Kt 7th 

21. Q to B 2nd P to B 3rd 7. K to Q 6th K takes Q P 

22. P to Kt 5th P takes P ’. K takes P R to Q B7th 

23. Kt to Q 3rd 9. K to Q 6th K to K 5th 
Clearly he cannot take the Pawn at once, | 50. R to Q 7th P to Q Sth 

because of Q to R 4th (ch), &e. 51. P to B 6th P to Q 6th 

23. B to Q 2nd Drawn gume. 


A first-class match took place on Saturday, June 16, between the Che 
Jjohemians and the City News Rooms. The contest was carried on by 
consultation, twelve players a side, two consulting at each board. Clocks 
were used to ensure fifteen moves per hour as the fixed rate of moving. 
‘The innovation proved a great success, and produced some excellent chess. 
‘The result is at present undecided, the score being 2} games each, and one 
to be decided by the adjudicator. 


On Wednesday, June 20, Mr. J. H. Blackburne gave a successful exhibi- 
tion of blindfold chess at the Brighton Club. Six games were conducted 
simultaneously, the play lasting, with a short intermission of a quarter of 
an hour, from six o’clock till past eleven. The result of the play was that 
the blindfold player won three games, lost one, and drew one. At the con- 
clusion of the proceedings a vote of thanks was proposed by the president 
of the club, and Mr. Blackburne, in acknowledging the courtesy, remarked 
that the games had been unusually stubborn and well contested. 








SUMMER NUMBER. 

Summer Number for 1894, containing 
Miss Braddon, I. Zanqwill, Lady 
Margaret L Woods; a One-Act Play by Max 
Two Splendid Coloured Pictures; and Numerous 
Tilustrations by Fred Barnard, R. Woodville, Bernard 
Partridge, A. Forestier, A. Birkenruth, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, and 
Price One Shilling. 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts, ever ready to help in benevolent 
works, gave the Theatrical Ladies’ Guild the advantage 
of announcing that she would present silver badges to its 
most industrious workers at the annual meeting held on 
the stage of the Lyceum at noon on June 22. This 
guild is the invention of pretty and kindly Mrs. C. 1. 
Carson, who has organised her sisters of the profession to 
help the poorer women employed in theatres. ‘The principal 
object is to provide baby-cloth« s for little strange rs; but 
other help is given as required for needy mothers and babies. 
The ladies of the Guild meet weekly at Mrs. Carson’s 
house, and sew, the material being obtained by a small 
annual subscription. The proceedings are enlivened 
by music and recitations. ‘The committee includes a 
number of well-known names, among them Mrs. Theodore 
Wright, Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Beatrice Lamb, Miss 
Cicely Richards, Miss Carlotta Addison, and Miss Ada 
Cavendish, all of whom were present at the meeting ; while 
on the list of patrons are many of the leading managers, 
and other distinguished actresses like Miss Ellen Terry, 
Mies Ada Rehan, Miss Géneviéve Ward, and Mrs. Beerbohm 
Tree. The workers include many of the nice and pretty 
girls who are beginning to make way in their profession. 
Each lady is pledged to make with her own hands in the 
year at least two garments for mother or child; as many 
more as she likes. 

Only ladies are allowed to be present at these annual 
meetings. They are charming occasions. There are nearly 
four hundred ladies present, all handsome and well dressed, 
for good looks are rightly reckoned an almost indispensable 
qualification for the stage. Then they are so kind of heart ; 
they are all just then so full of sympathy for their own sex, 
so moved by that sense of the sisterhood of women that is a 
newly but constantly rising blessed force among us, that the 
meeting palpitates with femininity in its sweetest and best 
aspect. Miss ’'anny Brough is a splendid chairman, and 
looked graceful and elegant in a gown of blue-grey cloth, 
with a folded bodice cut open to show a V of white moiré 
trimmed with bands of blue ribbon covered with écru lace 
and edged with iridescent passementcrie; the sleeves were 
original, having tight cuffs of moiré trimmed to match the 
vest, and tops of a big bell shape, lined with white soft 
silk that hung down below the material top. Miss Brough’s 
becoming hat was black openwork chip trimmed with dark 
roses and their leaves. Miss Carlotta Addison wore shep- 
herd’s plaid washing silk; Miss Géneviéve Ward was in 
black silk; Mrs. Theodore Wright in a light-brown cloth 
tailor dress, with a loose coat having strapped-over seams ; 
Miss Beatrice Lamb wore a tailor-dress of the same colour, 
with an open coat and white shirt. One of the smartest 
frocks was worn by tall and handsome Miss Lily Hanbury 
a tan crépon, with a zouave of the same edged with a black 
satin band, trimmed along with glittering passementerie, 
and showing a pink silk under-bodice. Mrs. Carson, the 
hon. sec., the sweetest and kindest of little women, who 
calls her fellow-workers ‘ girlies,”’ in a coaxing, loving 
way, looked pretty in a black satin skirt and a pink silk 
blouse with a yoke and a shoulder-flounce of white lace. 
Miss Cicely Richards had a striped black and white silk 
skirt and a pretty bodice of pale blue silk covered with 
black net. Lady Burdett-Coutts (who was dressed in a 
trained black brocade, and lace and jet cape) made a charm- 
ing speech; it was so happily phrased, as well as so wise 
and sympathetic. The Countess of Arran came with the 
Baroness, wearing a dress of pale blue silk completeiy 
veiled in black net. It was reported that the Guild had 
helped one case a week during the past year, and Mrs. 
Carson declared that often the mothers were actually 
starving while laid by from their work. Absolute secrecy 
is maintained as to the names and details of cases helped. 

I have received a great number of letters lately asking 
for private replies. J am always much interested to hear 
from my readers, both for what they say and because it 
helps me to understand what are the most attractive 
subjects to them. For instance, it is a deeply interesting 
fact to my mind that I have eleven correspondents asking 
where they can obtain the paper on a late workhouse nurse 
by Miss Florence Nightingale. I am indeed glad to know 
that anything that she says attracts such notice, and that 
women who read my column feel keen interest in such an 
impersonal and philanthropic subject. But to all my valued 
correspondents I must say, please forgive me for not replying 
privately, for I cannot spare time. Miss Nightingale’s 
paper will be found in the Woman’s Signal for May 31. 

Lanoline in its various preparations is an excellent 
adjunct to the dressing-room. I have on more than one 
occasion drawn the attention of my readers to the utility 
of carefully massaging the skin with a good cold cream, 
and I know of nothing better to use for this purpose than 
Lanoline cold cream. It has the great advantage of being 
composed of the natural fat of the skin of the sheep, and 
hence it is completely absorbed—drank in, as it were, by 
the skin of the face, when rubbed on slowly and softly. 
Women who use powders, and yet more those who apply 
paint to the face, will do wisely always to begin to ‘‘ make 
up” by rubbing in a little Lanoline, and wiping it off, 
first with a soft towel and then with a piece of wash- 
leather, as this will keep the pores from being choked by 
the after applications, and to some extent will protect against 
injurious preparations so often contained in face powders 
and paints. Actresses who have persistently to ‘‘ make 
up” are nevertheless generally the possessors of very good 
natural complexions, and that largely depends on the 
employment of cold cream, that they are wont to rub in as 
just advised. The only danger in the occasional and 
judicious application of Lanoline cold cream is the possi- 
bility of stimulating the growth of a moustache! Women 
who have any tendency to that hated disfigurement will 
do best to keep grease away from their lips and chin. On 
the other hand, the Lanoline pomade is a good application 
to help the growth of the hair on the head. 

‘*Selvyt ”’ has been sent me to reporton. It isa kind 
of soft cloth, which is designed to take the place of chamois 
leather for cleaning bright goods, and which will perform 
that office without the aid of pastes or plate powders. It 
certainly is quite effectual, and is a convenient thing to 
keep in the sideboard drawer to give an occasional rub up 
with, as well as to supply for the servants’ use. 
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WON'T WASH CLOTHES. TRoohtd Soap ~ Monkey 3eand. WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, & SCRUBBING FLOORS & KITCHEN TABLES, LINOLEUM, & OILCLOTHS. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair Rods. 
FOR STEEL. IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE IRONS, MANTELS, &c. 
REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, ¢@c. 
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WILLS AND 
The will (dated May 12 
Barmen, Rhenish Pr. 
was provel in Lond 
son, the value of the 
£58,000. The test 


BEQUESTS. 


thing whatsoever 


PRESENTATION TO H.R.U. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


Phe jewel ornament of br.lliants presented to the Princess of Wales at the 
opening of the Tower Bridge is a beautiful work of art. The centre is 

ipied by diamonds, on the top is the imperial crown, at one side the 
arms of Middlesex, at the other the arms of Surrey, and at the bottom 
those of the City, all on enamelled shields, which are joined together by a 
wreath of roses, shamrocks, and thistles Running through the whole is the 
insignia of the Bridge House Estates Committec Ths ornament has been 
manufactured by Elkington and Co., Ltd., of London 


of Oaklawn, Atkins Road, Clapham, who died on May 5, 
was proved on June 18 by Frederick Morgan, William 
Steer Riding, M.D., and Henry Wilson, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £21,000, 
The testatrix leaves £7000 India Three-per-Cent. Stock 
upon trust for her son Edward for life, and then equally 
between Guy's Hospital and the London Hospital; her 
freehold house, 171, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, to the 
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houses, 42 and 43, 


Middlesex Tospital ; freehold 
Hospital 


}) ivlas Place Davswate . © the Seamen’s 
freehold house, 41, Douglas 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution (Sack- 
ville Street her freehold house, 179, Queen’s Road, with 
workshop to St. George's Hospital ; and other I gacies, 
The residue of her property is to be divided equally between 
the National Hospuit il for the Paraly sed and [;pileptic, the 
british Ilome for Incurables (Clapham Road), the Charity 
Organisation Socicty (Buckingham Street, Adelphi , and 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


The will (dated June 19, 1894) of Mrs. Elizabeth 
hetwod of 23, Tite Street, Chelsea, who died on 
April 26, was proved on June 23 by Eustace Edward 
(irubbe, the sole executor, the value of the pe rsonal 
state amounting to over £19,000. The testatrix appoints 
out of the trust funds of her marriage settlement £5000 to 
her husband, Augustus Littleton Chetwode ; and on the 
death of her husband, who has a life interest therein, 
many legacies to relatives and others. As tothe remainder 
of the trust funds, on the death of her husband she gives 
one moety each to her brothers John and Henry. The 
residue of her property she leaves to her husband. 


The will and codicil of Mr. "chn Shuttleworth, of 
Withington, near Manchester, who died on Feb. 16 at 
Kenbridge, Balmaclellan, North Britain, was proved on 
June 18 by John Coskerie and Mrs. Ellen Maria Coskerie, 
two of the executors, the value of the personal estate in 
the United Kingdom amounting to over £16,000, 

The will (dated July 25, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
Oct. 8, 1887, and April 26, 1890), of the Hon. Mrs. Rosa 
Kdwardes, of 1, Lisburn Crescent, Torquay, who died on 
May 6, was proved on June 18 by Lord Kensington and 
William Henry Saltwell, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £15,000, he testatrix 
bequeaths £6000, upon trust, for her step - daughter 
Katharine Edwardes for life, and then, upon further trusts, 
for her nephew and godson, Edgar Oliver; £1000 to her 
niece Laura Oliver; and other legacies pecuniary and 
specific. As to the residue of her real and personal estate, 
she leaves one moiety, upon trust, for her niece Agnes 
Lrakspear, and the other moiety to her said nephew Kdgar 
Oliver. 

The will (dated Oct. 17, 1889), with four codicils (dated 
Jan. 14 and May 6, 1891; Aug. 12, 1892; and March 15, 
1893), of Mr. John Jolliffe Tufnell, J.P., D.L., of 
Langleys, Essex, who died on May 10, was proved on 
June 19 by the Rev. Frederick Tufnell and Francis 
Richard Round, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £10,944. The testator leaves 
£500 and a rent-charge on his real estate of £1600 per 
annum, for life, to his wife Mrs. Eleanor Margaret ‘Tufnell ; 
he also leaves her his reversionary interest in a house 
known as Wallops, adjoining his park, for life, and then to 
his children or remoter issue as she shall appoint; and 
there are some other bequests to her. Portions are provided 
for his younger children; and there are two or three other 
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TEE TOWER BRIDGE: CORPORATION BADGE. 


The centre is occupied by a 
ua 


This decoration is made of gold and enamel. 
representation of the Tower Bridge, with the drawbridge raised, and 
vessel passing through. On the top is the imperial crown, at one side the 
arms of Middlesex, at the other those of Surrey, and at the bottom thos of 
the City, all on enamelled shields, which are joined together by a wreath of 
roses, Shamrocks, and thistles. Running through the whole is the insign a 
of the Bridge House Estates Committee. On the reverse is an enamelled 
inscription giving the date of the opening ceremony. The City motto, 
‘‘Domine Dirige Nos,’ is enamelled in a circle round the bridge. The 
whole has been executed by Elkington and Co., Ltd., of London. 


legacies. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
gives to his son William Nevill Tufnell. 

The will (dated March 9, 1894) of Mr. James Theobald, 
M.P., of Bedfords, Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, and 
125, Victoria Street, Westminster, who died on March 10 
at Romford, was proved on June 19 by Miss Kathleen 











MAZAWATTEE. TEA. 


“AND TRUE LOVE-KNOTS LURKED-IN THE BOTTOM OF EVERY TEA-CUP.” 


(From the Painting by G. Sheridan Knowles, B.1.) 


MAZAWATTEE TEA. 
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Cut Plain Oval Mustard-Pot, with Very Handsome Corinthian <P, 
Glass Lining, Pillar Candlesticks, 6} in. high. —_ 
Prince’s Plate, £1 5s, Prince's Plate, £2 48, per pair. ss . 
Sterling Silver, £2 2s. Sterling Silver, £5 per pair. 7 — — 
Full-size Entrée-Dish, with Movable Handle. 
Prince's Plate, £4, Sterling Silver, £18, 


Pine 
plain 


2 pints 


24 pints... 
in Prince's Plate 


(Facing the Mansion House). 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


en a Ly 
A — Claret-Jug, Rich 
Crystal Glass, with 
Sterling Silver Mounts, £3 15s. 
: si ssn) Prince’s Plate Mounts, £2 15s. 
Kettle and Stand, with Ebony Handle*ind Knob. 
Prince’s Plate. 
1} pints ... £315 0 Ad 
a 
- 415 0 % 
Hands »mely Fluted ** Queen Anne ” Afternoon Tea-Set 
, £4 5s. 
Wels $3 4 
fk 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
GOODS SENT TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 
: Sterling ws Tea-Caddy, with 


= 
richly chased Panels, 4} in. high 


Sterling Silver Child’s Mug 
asin by 2} in. square, £3, 





Prince's Plate richly fluted Hors d’(Euvres Dish, with 
Coral and Shell Handles, gilt inside, £4 10s, 


Prince's Plate, £1 153 





Sterling Silver, £4 


Crumb-Seoop, thick Ivory Handte, Chased Blade 
Beautifully Saw-pierced and Engraved 
Grape-Scissors. 
Sterling Silver, £2 15s. 


Electro Silver, 21 2s. 


Sterling Silver Sweetmeat Dish, 
1 15s. 


Breakfast-Cruet in Prince’s Plate, £1 1s. 
n Sterling Silver, £3 3s. 





Qeant andtiamuoud Comb 
from £ Go. 


aie gee 


HDiawovd Bow Brooch 


from £35. 


pramond Seather omament: 
AM Uhyree buvies 
4300 £450 


£&5. 
, nie & 150. 


rome 


JEWELLER . SILVERSMITH . LAPIDARY. 
(8 New Bend St. 
LONBON.W. 
Cotephons N° 35295 


Svory rind of ammal modelled to order 
aw Hramonds, enamel, or gold. ap Setecrarns. Safequand. Condow. 
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, one of the executrixes, the value of the personal OBITUARY. We have also to record the deaths of 
Lege ape 5 WO sue testator devises an LORD FORESTER Sir John Cox Bray, K.C.M.G., on June 13, at sea, 
equiaths all that he possesses to his wife, Mrs. Marion wr raidance.” in Work. Orlando between Aden and Colombo, in the fifty-third year of his 
“ a sailicondlien smemadlins en vo ee eaten ag“ pia? 3 Watkin Weld age, Entering the Colonial Legislative Assembly of South 
husband. ia 2.43 Raron Forester, of Austr: lia in 1872, he was appointed Minister of Justice 
The will ed Mar h 8, 1892) of Mrs. Jane Bonner, o t2) eae ; Willey Park <= the and Education three years later, and having filled several 
1), Manor AS, Brockley ent, was prov il on June 15 f - a county of ‘Salop 1! nport int pos itions, he became Premiei in ISS4. Sir John 
John Ley, John Pollard, and Charles Turing Lrook- P oe Clerk in ale was until recently Agent-General in this country for his 

. a oe aglow C7) por Orders, M.A., and colony. 

Deptiond Committes of the Charity a athors ) Canon Residentiary Mr. William Calder Marshall, R.A., on Junc 16, aged 
wiety, the Asvlum for Idiots (Earlswood) . if York Minster. eighty-one. This distinguished sb ren was decorated six 
for Incurables (Putney), the Ragged School BORA Lord Foreste oy years since with the Legion of Honour, and was elected 

ifant rph in Asvlum (Wanstead), the Home | , wag , coo Royal A ade mic le an in 1852. 
Children (Reedham), the British Home for — ae son of ‘the late Fleet-Paymaster William Wykeham Perry, R.N., on 
Cancer Hospital (Brompton), the Police ’ ~ Cecil, first Lord June 14, at “ Bonclia,” Caterham Valley, Surrey, aged 
hee ag School for the Indigent Forester, and succeeded his elder brother, the late peer, as forty-eight. 
; Fields), the National Life-Boat Insti- : ; ; ; ; 
' Hospital for Diseases of the Chest (City fourth ying be orester, J eb. 1 - 1886. Po oe Dame Mary West, on June 20, at St. James's Palace, 
ndon Fever Hospital (Liverpool Road), and Ts sya .* =e . o 14, —< er : arg ryan Neg aged sixty-one. She was the wife of Sir Algernon West, 
Pres Ho spital for Women and Children weed ! of — Fat ye my P 1873. - ; i silk K.C.B., Gentleman Usher of the ] rivy ‘ hamber to the 
ur Street, Portman Square). d a hte : ‘of. Mr Willi Mg Oe cael * . a. Lordship’s Qui en, and daughter of the late Captain the Llon. George 
eldest son, Mr. Cecil Theodore Weld-Forester, who was  >*!tington- 
town of Wolverhampton, which derives its name born Aug. 8, 1842, and is the only child by the first The Hon. Alexander Temple Fitzmaurice, Groom of the 
Wulfruna, a Saxon Princess, sister to King marriage, succeeds to the title as fifth Baron Forester. The Bed-Chamber to the Prince of Wales, on June 19, aged 
lred I]., has just been celebrating the nine hundredth new peer married, Dec. 18, 1866, Emma Georgina, daughter fifty-eight, at his house in Brook Street, W. He was fourth 
a municipal charter and her of Sir Willoughby Wolstan Dixie, Bart., and has had issue son of the late Thomas John Hamilton, fifth Earl of 


iversary of her grant of : 
Orkney. 


lowment of St. Peter's Collegiate Church. seven sons and two daughters. 














SUNLIGHT SOAP COMPETITIONS. 


= ~F 232, 000 Prizes of Bicycles, Watches, and Books, value £41, 904, 
Vy, 


) THE FIRST OF THESE MONTHLY COMPETITIONS was held on JAN. 31, 1894, 
and will be pandas by others each month during 1894. 





Competitors to Save as many “SUNLIGHT” Soap Wrappers as they can collect. Cut off the top portion of each wrapper—that portion 
containing the heading “SUNLIGHT SOAP.” Thes2 (called the “Coupon3”) are to be sent, enclosed with a shest of paper on which the 
Competitor has written his or her full name and address, and the number of coupons sent in, postage paid, to Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, 
Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, marked on the Postal Wrapp2r (top left-hand cornzr), with the Number of the District Competitor lives in. 

Value of Prizes given Total Value of Prizes 


+ fany* —— United ee The Prizes will he warded every month Surieg 1891, in each month i each in all the & districts 
will be dividec te is ‘ts, as ‘ at ) s 8, as er: 
v ivi into ricts, as under each of the 8 Districts, as under district. during 1804. 





IRELAND Every month, in each of the 8 Districts, the 5 Competitors who send the largest > , & 

number of Coupons from the district in which they reside will each receive, at 

winner's option, a Lady’s or Gents Premier Safety Cycle, with Dunlop Pneumatic 

Tires, value £20* ............ 

eee gr The next 20 Competitors will each receive, at winner’s option, a Lady's or 
Gent's “ Waltham” Stem-Winding Silver Lever Watch, value £4 4s 8064 

CUMBERLAND, WESTMORELAND, 


LANCASHIRE, and ISLE OF The next 200 Competitors will each receive a Book, pub!ished at 5s. mr 0 4800 
toes The next 300 Competitors will each receive a Book, publishel at 3s. 6d. .. | 5040 


WALES, CHESHIRE, STAFFORD. The next #00 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 23. 61. 4800 

Sane end ERAROCAROMTDE The next 500 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 23. .............--. 4800 
- a The next 1000 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at le. ...............-.. 5 4800 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, DERBY- 

SHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, LEI- ® The Bicycles are the Celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube*Premier Cycles (Highest Award Chicago 1893), manufactured 

CESTERSHIRE, WARWICK- by the Premier Cycle Co., Ltd., of Coventry and London, fitted with Dunlop 1891 Pneumatic Tires, Salsbury’s 

SHIRE, RUTLANDSHIRE, * Invincible’ * Lamp, Li amplugh’s 405 Saddle, Tool Valise, Harrison's Gong, Pump, Xe. 41,904 

NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, CAM- 

BRIDGESHIRE, HUNTING- 

DONSHIRE, NORTHAMPTON- as RULES. ' 

SHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE, and I. The Competitions will Close the last day of cach month. Coupons received too late for 

OXFORDSHIRE. one month’s competition will be put into the next. 

II. Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in dealer’s stock will be disqualified. 
Employés of Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, and their families, are debarred from competing. 

Ill. A printed list of Winners of Bicycles and Watches, and of Winning Numbers of 
SUSSEX, HAMPSHIRE, WILT- Coupons for Books in Competitor's District, will be forwarded 21 days after each competition 
SHIRE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, closes, to those competitors who send Halfpenny Stamp for Postage, but in all cases where this 
SOMERSETSHIRE, DORSET- is done, ‘‘Stamp enclosed”’ should be written on the form. 

SHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, CORN- 1V. Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, will award the prizes fairly to the best of their ability 
WALL, ISLE OF WIGHT, and and judgment, but it is understood that all who compete agree to accept the award of Messrs. Lever 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. Brothers, Limited, as final. 


BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Ia 18-et. Gold Cases, In Sliver Cases, Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. in 16-ct. Gold Cases, in Sliver Cases, 


BENSON’S “seaxz** LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER 


Fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled 
throughout, and strong KEYLESS Action, and is without doubt one of 
the best made, and far superior for strength and timekeeping to all other 
Watches sold at the same price. 
The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either 
Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all 
over, or Polished Plain, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


Choice Collection of Gold Gem Rings on view. 
Largest Stock in London. Inspection invited. 


SPECIALLY NOTE 
That all these Watches are made on 
J. W. BENSON’S INTERCHANGEABLE 
SYSTEM, thus insuring perfect accu- C > a r : 
racy in each part, and, in case of break- x SS ’ : Gold Albert Chains in a°Gréat Variety of [ 
age, cheap and efficient repair. N Ss 3 ; Patterns to Match, from 
sac: “fs 1 


SCOTLAND. 


MIDDLESEX, KENT, and SURREY. 
9600 











6 ESSEX, ‘HERTFORDSHIRE, BUCK- 
INGHAMSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, 




















Any of these Watches will be sent Pree and 
Safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World, . 
on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post Office ~ y 5s. 
Order, payable at General Post Office. Z See Benson's Illnstrated Book, containing fall particulars of Mig . See Illustrated Pamphlet, post free. 
Watches from £2 2s., Clocks, Jewellery, = and Electro 
Plate. Post Free on applicatio 


J. W. BENSON eterna, Steam Factory, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, ECS sinc web caus we 


SELEBCOTIONS sENT TO THE COUNTRY ow derrovaL oar RECEIPT OF 1 syELENCns. 
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Pianoforte Makers to T.RW. the 
. d *rincess of Walesa 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, W., and of the Principal Musicsellers throughout the World. LISTS FREE, Prince’tnd”/ 
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e hake NIA \y-AMa 
8-ounce, and I-Ib. Tins, which keep the) SPIRE RRR RRR 


Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. : ; 
Prose a Her Majesty's Royal 


Letters Patent have 

been granted for a cheap 

and lasting substitute for 
Chamois Leather, which has been named 


-“SELVYT’= 


and isa most wonderful fabric, Woven into 
squares the size of an ordinary duster, and in 
its natural condition, undyed and without any 
admixture or saturation, thecloth is possessed 
of remarkable properties, imparting with ease 
and rapidity a brilliant and lasting polish to 
Silver,Gold, Glass, Metals, Furniture, Patent 
Leather, and everything in general use for 
which wash-leathers would be required. 
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‘¢ Selvyt ’’ is of great durability, is most economical 
SSS = i) ¥€ and convenient, always handy to have in a sideboard drawer, 
Sr a “ will outlast any wash leather, will be as good as new 

a | & when washed, is soft and pliant, and very pleasant in 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other, ee er eee 


These ** Selvyt ? Polishing Cloths can be obtained of leading Uphol 
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THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


|< 
- WOTTINGHANM CASTLE,” <st Wholesale: CROCKER, SONS, & CO., Frirpay Srreet, Lonpow. 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. ae | 
Also of Ironmongers, Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c. 


PLAYER'S NAVY GUT CIGARETTES SO Wholesale: W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, Lrp., York Rp., Krxo’s Cross,N. 7% 
‘ | ay, wiz sly vlv wl wl oly viv lv owl wl owl wl OW Ol Owl Nl Al os is wy 4» Wy a yy nS 


sterers, Drapers, Stores, &c., throughout the United Kingdom. 


PAI AI ALISA CTSALT SALT SAC Fak WA SAK TAAL Pave FRACTAL SAL ISAK RAL ISAC FoR ACSA CIAL Ae wy 
| at si ak a ai ait ait alk lk kt td alk ik alk ae ah nl ak al ad , 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 
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T HE OPERA. the man she loves. The deed is, in a sense, justifiable. he has yet penned, Liven the inevitable love duet is not 
M. Massenet ought really to be more considerate. In Anita’s victim is the hated Carlist leader, whose death is absent, while at least two delightful contrasts are afforded 
‘Werther ” he was accused of choosing a dreary subject essential for the success of the army to which her lover by the drinking song and chorus of the soldiers and the 
devoid of dramatic interest and unfitted for operatic treat. belongs, and—all is fair in love and war. But fate is not exquisite nocturne played by the orchestra while the 
ment. Im “Le Navarraise” it is complair "d hat he} kind to the poor Navarrese girl. Unknown to anyone but troops lie asleep in the village square. It is perhaps 
, uw mplained that he has the General, who has agreed to pay her the money, she has acting rather than singing that this brief music-drama 
gone to the other extreme and taken in hand a sensational gone forth in the dead of night, and, at the risk of her needs, but at Covent Garden it gets both. The 
drama, in whir h everything has had to be sacrificed to the own life, taken that of her country’s enemy. In the Anita of Madame Calvé is a superb creation, full of 
action. Next time he must r illy try to discover the morning she returns, and the promised reward is hers. life, intensity, and picturesque charm-—from first to 
happy medium ; but inasmuch as there are people in this But her lover—the man for whose sake she stooped to last a ‘masterly study. The young sergeant, Araquil, i 
world whom nothing can satisfy, we doubt whether the crime—has followed her to the Carlist camp, and attributed finely played by M. Alvarez; in his tragic moments this 
French composer will even then be +] icky enough to please to the worst of motives her visit to the leader’s tent. He excellent tenor is quite impressive. Admirable, too, is 
everybody, Me inwhile, he probably content in the has received a death-wound for his pains, and struggles M. Vlangon’s assumption of the General—dignified, 
knowledge that ‘* Wert is an artistic success, and back with enough strength left to hurl a few cruel words reposeful, austere, and full of reserved force. Every part, 
that ** La Navarraisé which was produced at Covent at his miserable sweetheart ere he expires. Thus Anita indeed, is well played, while no pains have been ‘spared 
(iarden for the first tine on any stage on Wednesday, protits naught by her exploit, and pays the penalty by in the matter of mise en scene. Not in his most martial 
Jur 0, is generally regar led as having made a genuine going nad as the curtain falls. . a Sig Drury Lane drama has Sir Augustus Harris contrived to 
Phe | t of th vy short opera is unquestionably Three-quarters of an hour suffices for the unfolding of lend a fuller degree of realism to his stage effects. The 
powerful in th extreme Enacted in the midst of the this thrilling little story. There is not much time, then, for success of ‘* La Navarraise” is beyond dispute, and it is 
excitement and bloods oli fa Carlist insurrection, it shows music —music, that is to say, of the kind which is not either enhanced by the announcement that her Majesty the Queen 
with vivid force how a woman who is at heart religious descriptive of swift-moving incidents or an accompaniment has commanded a performance to be given at Windsor 
L good, will, without hesitation, commit murder for to hurried dialogue. Nevertheless, M. Massenet has found Castle early in July. The opera is conducted by M. Flon, 
purpose of earning the money which she is required room for some charming lyrical pages in the midst of the talented chef d‘orchestre of the Brussels Monnaie. 
to bring as dowry before she can gain permission to marry passages which are as dramatic and vigorous as any that The performance of “Siegfried” on the second night 
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YOU 
Tried 


(uticura 


the great 
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( ae - Came SABA Dy 

} Soe rea OvGR RQ “* Diseases, desperate grown, 
eM SAALLEN S Worlds oA" (6x in eee 1 
d ‘Hai | Restores The Moral is obvious! Diseases should not me 















allowed to grow desperate, but taken in time. 
stitch in time saves nine’! and a timely resort to a 


a ape oe Me ee An absolutely perfect na “=e reme iy will avert months, nay, possibly years, 

gray : of suffering. 

A its natural colour. Hair Restorer and Dressing. The principal cause of human disease is disorder of 
the Stumach, arising from over-indulgence in rich 


food or a too frequent use of stimulants. The symp- 
toms are easily discernitde, such as Giddiness, Pa'pi- 
tation and Flittering of the Heart, Sick Headache, 
Ee Drowsiness, lack of energy, a feeling of aivhing at 

OoB IW oso s IW Pa) 4 ; q » E> V7 Ee the pit of the Stomach, a disposition to take a dis- 
i A E > BELFAST. heartened view of things, and a general languor of 
Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889, the system. ie tet tan teil tae ante Mealtienties at 
Per doz the nature given above, and seek at ouce a simple 


Per doz, ’er doz. 
IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordered =. 1/3 , Hemstitched, remedy, which is provided in 
Ladies’ .. oo Be Ladies’ ait +e 4 
| Samples and Illustrated | Gents’ .. oe 3/3 Gents’ 


| _ricstists Post Free POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. itn? ter dae en PYRETIC SALINE, 
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SKIN CU | _ Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 Is, 5/11 each ; Kitchen Table- taken daily for abou : . 
RE ? Cloths, 114d. each ; Strong Huck chase Towels, 4/6 per doz; Frilled Iuinen Pillow-Cases, from 1 2h es ach. — | eioncious.” It 8 suit ny "ier eke, ults, and 
hist WRITE FOR SAMPLES also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. . 
Its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating | _ROBI NSON & CLEAVER ( (" Special proce Frederick the Queen ant) , BELFAST. LAMPLOUGH Ss 
the sn nan rederick o bain J 


humours are the most wonderful ever recorded. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Ct 





> , CUTICURA, 28. 3d.; 
Boar KESOLVENT, 26.3d. F. NEWBERRY & SONS LIM 


1, King Edward-«t., Newgate-st., London, E. ¢ 


Py 1a. ; T, 2x, 3d. i ¥ x Ni | 
v 4 , , . | 
aa- ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” post-free. | | E Y O U i - O U H yj oe ee en draught, cooling, 
2 | LAMPLOUGH’S 
| 








Perfumes the Breath 
The only Dentifrice 


VINAIGRE LACTE ie SUEZ 
POUR La TOILETTE 





[ Adresse eM. SUEZ. 9 Rue ce Prony PARIS 


VACCINE for the MOUTH 
Strengthens the Gums 


HAMPAGNE-SANS-SUCRE.” 


Recommended by the LANcet, and pronounced by the Britisn Mepicar Journat, after clinical examination’ 
* sugar free, and a great desideratum for all, especially the DIABETIC, GOUTY, and RHEUMATIC. , 


~ GRAND - VIN - BRUT ” * COCA- TONIC - CHAMPAGNE ” 


A Wine of the highest class, and met flavour, strongly A combination, by the actual Champagne Growers,of the same 
recommended by the Medical Profession, even to those of GOUTY, | ‘Grand Vin Brut” with pure Coca Leaf Extract. This delicious 
RHEUMATIC, or DIABETIC tendencies. It is freely allowed by | Tonic possesses extraordinary restorative powers, and is now 
Doctors treating patients for OBESITY. This Wine, containing universally prescribed to sufferers from 








Contain no opium or other nar- 
cotic poison, 


Tuvaiuable for COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, and THROAT IRRI- PYR ETIC SALI N a 





For VOICE AFFECTIONS they TAKE TATION. 
are a priceless boon. | __ Act by inhalation and absorption | | 's, prescrited St ae at 
ALL SINGERS use them, directly upon the respiratory organs. benefited by its use in all ranks of life. 





éd., and Ils., and may be 


9 1 Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 
had of all Chemists throughout the world, 
GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES, | 23 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Lrtp., 


94,OLD BROAD STREBT ; 42, FENCHURCH 


In Cases of 72 Pastilles, 1s.1}d. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or post free, 113. HOLBORN ; 
STREET; and 47, MONKWELL STREET, Lonpon, E.O, 


POUDRE et PATE 





on receipt of price, from the Wholesale Depot, 
FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 

















LAURENT-PERRIER. . -EATING'S POWDER.—Kills Bugs, Fleas, 


Moths, Beetles, and all Engocts perfectly unrivalled). Harm 
less te v eve ay thing but insects, oO ave rid ) sit intment insist on 
naving * Keating's.” See the sig nature THOMAS KEATING 
is on the outside Wrapper, without whic ch none is genuine, No 


other po wader is effectual. Sold in tins, 6d. and Is, 


 ——— 





BoUZY, NEAR REIMS. 
| RT 


THE THE 


(LAURENT-PERRIER) (LAURENT-PERRIER). 
TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


no sugar, never causes Acidity of the stomach, and is most INFLUENZA, INSOMNIA, NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, 
delicious and invigorating. NEURALGIA, and all forms of NEURASTHENIA, FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Roney gous Roles A PERFECTLY DRY WINE OF MAGNIFICENT FLAVOUR. caused by worry, anxiety, overwork, &c. ons i Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
Quarts, 84s. ; Pints, 458. per Dozen. | Quarts, 8is.; Pints, 45s.; Havr-Pints, 24s. per Dozen. ZY pres REM for their children while teething with perfect success. It 





Both these ‘‘ Champagne-sans-Sucre’’ Wines are obtainable from Wine Merchants, Chemists, &c., &c., or as 


samples, at the above prices, carriage paid from the Sole Consignees, HERTZ & COLLINGWOOD, 4, Sussex Place, London, E.C. 





cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. per Bottle. 





| soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 








MERL 






LEVESON’S PATENT 
TELESCOPE COUCH. 






ILKLEY COUCHES, 
from 33 Guineas. 





NLLUSTR \TED CATALOGUE exes. tHe varcest stock IN THE WORLD. a 


A 
Self-propelling INVALIDS’ COMMODE CHAIRS, CARRYING ht 
i TRS. spiwai COUCHES AND CARRIAGES, CHAIRS, ee 
BED-RESTS, LEG-RESTS, CRUTCHES, *0™ 1 Guinea. i 
RECLINING CHAIRS, BED-TABLES, = 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FUR- 
NITURE FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS. 


INVALID CHAIRS Giiupaews spurts umouns «a « . DLEVESON’S 
PERAMBULATORS. 


NEW DESIGNS for 1893. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE .POST FREE. 
“THE PARISIEN,” 
On Cee Springs. 







springs, and 
self-guiding 








& CARRIAGES. ar, HE 




















LEVESON’S VICTORIA IN- 
VALID’S CARRIAGE 
with self-guiding 

front wheel, 


—=—= RECLINING 
BATH-CHAIRS. 








= 


"LEVESON. s ADJUSTABLE 
LOUNGE. The Leg-Rest 

slides under “. seat. Neatly 
Caned, Price 2 Guineas. 





THE “CANOE " on Cee Springs. 





BATH-CHAIRS, @—~ 





7) WICKER PONY- In White or Light Tan Colour. 
= =: CHAIRS. WITH HOOD Ie 
4 DoH a! AND WINDOW. 


LEVESON & SONS, ‘tx: 
00 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Wc. 
PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W. 
90, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W 
35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
9, ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 
89, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. [J NHACKNEYED MOUNTAIN STATION 

~RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS IR TD IN SWITZERLAND 
Wineta Vhokeniin nei Udeetnis ttins Semeien. "9 | HOTEL HIRSCH W AL pst ATT APP ay. L ansser RHODEN, 
’ 4 s co ectio Cens rton (Addis: toad) s te « Soon ft nieve - € "orm d leg . ce 
Revurn Tickets, London tg Hrighton, atnilable one month. | WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. | SoHPeeeieen: aibtion ta the dest teed seeds ter Oreling "etconecd 

Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday. | in Green Woods and Pastur 
Fre os Viet vin Te. m. Sure tan. OL, including P Be eae — LOOKS RIGHT ( VON THESNOW ff LARE a ower Mt NTIS 

(hean {-G st-Class ckets to Brighto se to the charming scenery © NS 

teal Half-Guines First-Ciam Day Tickets 10 Brighton So eae ae cence cutee caxcriche ates Gens 
Admitting to the Grand A« juarium and Royal Pavilion. laints. Spacious Baths. Whey Cure Covered Terracs 20 ft. long 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday. "ENSION— Board and Lodging abundant, and most nutritious fare 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s from 54 to 7 francs, according to room. For Prospectus and othe: 
. heap gor Satu ay. one Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday > ulars ap ly to FRAY cre SAME oak _- 
teturn Tickets, from London, 4 id. and 6s. 4d teference allowed to bis ¢ rd ait ations 
Pullm an Cars run in Lond nf and Brighton Fast Trains. I marae ~~ Landon As poceenenemation ts limited an early 
application wv rooms is artvisabtie 


[[ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, on ag eee memes ng 
and EASTBOURNE.—EVERY WEEK-DAY, Cheap Fast | } = j LPINE HEALTH RESORT. M ALOJA, 
Trains from Victoria 8.10 and 9.50 a.m., London Bridge 8.5 and i 1 iH | { \ P ENGADINE, SWITZERLAND 6000 feet altitude I'he 
9.45 a.m., New Cross 8.10 and 9.50 a.m., Norwood Junction 8.25 and Y Sewee vere a GRAND HOTEL, KURSAAL, MALOJA ' 
East Croydon 8.50 and 10.15 a.m., Kensington (Addison W\\ j . HH W Yy September ; contains 400 Bed-room 
) 9.50 a.m., calling at West Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersea ; \ y system of ventilation and heating, New sanitary arrangements 
Clapham Junction 8.15 and 10.10a.m. Returning by any Train the \ y \ : Y and out-door sports; golf. English ane Catholic Church service 
same day. 5 Uj . Z ‘A Resident English Physician, Dr. M Forster. For all particulars 
EVERY SUNDAY Special Fast Trains from London Bridge \ \\ Wy y . <i apply ‘7 the Manes An J FW ithe ii tel cers aal Malin 
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of the German season at Drury Lane was distinguished 
by many features of excellence, and, as a whole, touched a 
higher level of all-round merit. To be given to perfection, 
these ‘‘ Nibelungen ” music-dramas require as many weeks 
of rehearsal as they here receive days. It is only, perhaps, 
because the Vv do not expect the finest quality of artistic 
polish that Wagnerian connoisseurs are so ready to cry 
content over representations which for obvious reasons have 
to mounted in a Under the circumstances, 
much credit Hamburg conductor, Herr 
Lohse, who has me wonders with his ‘ scratch” 
hestra, and who evinced, in his direction of ‘* Siegfried” 

ugh The Siegfried of 
Brinnhilde of Frau Klafsky were 
years ago, and neither 
of deterioration. 
tists by the wonderful 


be 


is due to the new 


or 
especially ability 
Herr Alvary 

fully criticise olumns two 


sightest sign 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


duet in the last act were more than fully met. The scene 
was followed with rapt attention, and on the fall of the 
curtain the two gifted exponents were greeted with an 
ovation. The new Mime, Herr Rodemund, had a hard 
task to encounter in following Herr Lieban, but he 
acquitted himself by no means badly, though lacking the 
extraordinary subtlety and finesse of his predecessor. 
Herr Wiegand was not more ponderous than usual as the 
Wanderer, whose utterances, if monotonous in them- 
selves, are at any rate accompanied by some of the 
most marvellous instrumentation in the score. Fraulein 
Olitzka as Erda, Mr. David Bispham as Alberich, and 
Fraulein Gherlsen as the Stimme des Waldvogels, filled 
the same positions as in the cast of last season; but the 
tones of the young Swedish artist were scarcely of the bird- 
like quality needed for the music that she had to sing. 

For the third German opera night (Tuesday, June 26) 
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‘«‘Tannhiuser” was given, the attendance again being ver: 
large. The choruses were sung—and with less refinement 
than might have been desired in Italian; but the 
principal artists all employed the original text. Frau 
Klafsky’s fine assumption of Elizabeth was the most 
meritorious feature of a somewhat unequal performance, 
and had Herr Alvary’s Tannhauser been 
factory in a vocal as it was in a histrionic sense it might 
have been placed upon the same exalted plane. The Venus 
of Mdlle. Gherlsen was likewise vocally below the mark, 
but Mr. David Bispham’s poetic delineation of Wolfram, 
which was new to a London audience, marked a distinct 
advance in the career of this clever and intelligent artist. 
Herr Wiegand lent, as usual, due weight to the utterances 
of the Landgrave. The band, under the guidance of err 
Feld, did justice to the famous overture and the prelude to 
the third act, but was at times exceedingly rough. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
CURE: ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects 

Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 

In tins 4s. 3d. 
British Depot —46, Holborn Viaduct, London 
$lso of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lnch & Co., 
4 Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompsco 

iverpool, 1nd 1.11 Wholesale Hous?s. 


ED.PINAUD'S tis, eapon 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 





AND 





PURELY VEGETABLE, Perfectly Harmless. 
Will reduce from two to five 

pounte per week ; acts onthe 
‘ood in the stomach, pre- 
venting its conversion into 
SEN Fat. Sold by Chemists. Send 

stamp for pamphlet. 
*% Botanic Medicine Co., 
3, New Oxford-street, 
London, W.C. 


Salutaris Water Co., 236, Fulhan Road, London. 


JUNO Cycles 925% Sisr. 


RIGID. 
LIGHT. 

















Cyeles and 
Cycle Sundries, sent 
Post Free to any part 

Ma- 








Is the blackest of crimes. 
IMPROVED NUBIAN is the 
blackest of BLACKINGS. It 
polishes any kind of Boots & Shoes, from 
Kid to Calf. Never hardens or crecks the 
leather, and can be removed quickly. Is 
waterproof. Easily applied with a sponge 
attached to the cork. Sample bottle 
free from the Nubian Manufacturing 


Military Cycles 


Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd., 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, £.C 


N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed, 

y b 
CT aT | ROOM IN THE 
BOOT. 


It is especially useful for KEDUCING ENLARGED ‘TOE JOINTS, which so spoil the 
symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED, some of whom 
have sutfered for FIFTY YEARS, without being able to get relief from any other remedy. 


ofn & Bunion 


rolicited 
s sure. 














It is a THIN 
PLASTER, and 
TAKES UP NO 


post. 














PIGARES 


DE a OYovre 
ASTHMA 


JOY’S CIGARETTES afford immediate relief in cases 
of ASTHMA, WHEEZING, WINTER COUGH, and 
HAY FEVER, and, with a little perseverance, effect | 
a@ permanent cure. Universally recommended by the 
most eminent Physicians and Medical Authors. Agree- 
able to use, certain in their effects,and harmless in their 
action, they may be safely smoked by ladies and children . 
All Chemists and Stores; Box of 35, 2s. 6d., or post free 
from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London, W. 


A trial of a box is earnest! 
as immediate relief 


pons ee — —- 
relievin ain an ; 
Throbbing, and soon eI st @ | ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 
cures the most obsti- | tonic ; prevents the hair — ye armiabon 
nate Corns & Bunions. || ED.PINAUD'S !XORA SOAP 

Isthe BEST REMEDY ever discovered. | | — 
| "The Sole Proprietors, cre M. BEETHAM & SN, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 2onttts.i?é | Wholeesie: B. HOVEEDEE # S078 


’ 
of all Chemists. 31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 








The best sonp known, 


Sold by all First-class Perfumers. 




















JUNE 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED), 


30, 1894 






































Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 


OR 


NORWICH STOVES, 


Otherwise known as 
“THE COUNTRY PARSON'S FIRE-GRATES.” 
Effect a si of 40 to 50 per cent f over all 


in fuel 
other grates. 


wing 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


An inspection of our Show-rooms at 95, QUEEN 
VICTORIA STREET, respectfully invited. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. 





} with 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


The Finest Cigarettes. 


‘FULL DREss.” 


Made from the BRIGHTEST, most delicately flavourcd and 
HIGHEST GRADE GOLD LEAF 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


Manufactured in America, 





in Packets of 20, or in Boxes of 50 and 100, 


by Kinney Bros., New York, U.S.A., 


and Sold by all Tobacconists. 


= KEBLE’S “PRESS” PIPE, |? stouatity tuzrg.se, ome 


PERFECTED in a more expensive and durable Briar. 1/6 


STANLEY, THE GREAT AFRICAN EXPLORER, says: “It is a Gem. The 


ia tobacco is burnt to dry ash, its oil is avoided. Is e asily cleaned.’’ 
Ze Medical, Scientific, and ih Hieu-Ciass 
——- | i 


PATEN r. 








SMOKING 
WITHOUT 
ITS EVILS. 


JouRNALS speak highly of Fo mple and 
Harmless P 
Ti stimonials received daily in 


West-End Depot, ARMY AND NAVY STORES, 105, Victoria Street, London. 


Dr. DE JONGH’S uscur-srown 
The most Efficacious C0 [) LIVER 0 i [ 
Remedy for Diseases of the a 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &e. 


It is sold by all Chemists, in capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2/6; Pints, 49; Quarts, 9/- 
See Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARF ORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London, 


QU MMER TOURS IN. NOR W AY. Rhy 
b TWELVE DAYS to the WEST COAST AND infiomm atory Gionant Bs ia, te 
NORWAY. rve sive fat by simple and natural means 
leave Leith « ep ‘the " ‘ly in a healt hi y trim is cooling, tin 
August # and ;. be »« ts great ve ule in 
vg peor , obtain ) iting unn wry 
Victoria street, E.( ewell an yw the . Cocksp treet, disease. preven and remo the earlier ‘sane 
. and brane hes Os o ’ Caution. — ( ott ane the e capsule is 
wit he ut it you have been 
lrepared only at ENO'S 


a ualified praise. 








von e pless ness, 
FRI ans, the 


and 


weather, 
ENO'S * 


Tour of —Hot 


FIORDS OF 


or from marked 
Merrylees, imposed on by a 
FRUIT SAL 


Hourston 8 
Ni rthern Wharf’ Abe n. ‘} Wor KS. la 


835 





CAN BE OBTAINED WITH AGE AND GENUINE: ESS 
GIARANTEED BY THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT. 


(ANADIAN 
WiWaisk 


Distilled by HIRAM WALKER 
and SONS, Ltd, CANADA. 


AN UNIQUE & ABSOLUTELY PURE SPIRIT. 


WHITE CAPSULE, Bottled 
by the Wine Merchants in 
England, 4% per dozen 


oo we ar ~ LE (1886 make) 
ottled under Governme “nt 
sapurelean y* per dozen 
OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 
69 & 70, MARK LANE, E.C. 
New York: 1232, Broadway. 
223 & 224, Monadnock Building. 


Lonpon Orrices 


Cuicaco 











THE BEST GENUINE 


EAU DE COLOGNE. 


THE No, 4711 BRAND. 





“LS3uNd 


Case of six bottles 
“M7 ‘OQ UF pred aserirvd 
“LSSDNOUYULS 





INVIGORATING & REFRESHINC. 


The 4711 Depot: 
62, NEW BOND STREET, W 

















and 


1itation. 


INDIGESTION 
SICK HEADACHE 


Ask for “ NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS,” 


do not be persuaded to purchase an in 





Mild in operation, perfectly safe and free from injurious drugs. 


SBNORTEN z 
wore PTL LS 


h is not claimed that these Camomile Pills will eure all 
diseases, but they have a yutation of NEARLY 100 YEARS 
for being WITHOUT AN 


BILIOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA 


Scli in Bottles at 1/14, 2/9, and 11/- each, by all Medicine Vendors throughout ee ‘World. 
by NORTON’S LIMITED, 21, SPITAL SQUARE, LONDON, E. 











EQUAL as a remedy for 


LIVER COMPLAINTS 


A_ SPLENDID yone AND 
GENTLE APERIEN 
































Tus Brsnor or Lonxpon ( 
letting Messrs. Fvitoe & 
bymy family and my guests.’ 





Smith know that their * Speciatité’ 


Dr. Temple) writes from Fulham Palace—“I have pleasure wn 
Lime Juice Cordial is highly appreciated 
Tux Lancet writes— Messrs. Feltve carried off the palm with their 








flavor, brightness and 
» the Br ngreage: Lime Juice 





cla 
beverages that can be freely u 


Proprietors: FLLTOE & SMITH 


S i E ij | a 4 sei i = int 16th, 1883, in its report on the 


LIME w lic & 


A FREE SAMPLE to be “had of all Grocers, Chemists and Wine Merchants « 5 f of th 
'H, ita, AUGUSIUS S81., 


* Specialite’ Lime Juice Cordial.’ 


ational Health Exhibition. 
Supplied to the Houses of Parliament. 








LONDON, N.W. 

















RELOAR’S _ 
CARPETS. 


TURKEY CARPETS 


Have never been so low in price 
as at present. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


500 BORDERED CARPETS, 


Made from Remnants and 
Patterns, always in Stock, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


TRELOAR & SONS 


Ludgate Hill, London. 


(Manufac tured by Carr and Co., 


Old 
DIGESTIVE. 


Price 2s. and 


A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, 
Children, together with Facsimiles 








NOURISHING. 
For Chi'dren after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who require a Simple, Nutritious, 
and Sustaining Food. 
3s. 6d. 


of Original Testimonials which are of the 
to be had, with samples, free by post on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, STAFFORD ST., PECKHAM, S.E. 


FOR 


INFANTS 


AND 


INVALIDS. 


**44, Calverley Road, 
** Tunbridge Wells, 
** April 2nd, 1894. 
66 Mr. Mellin, 
*¢ Sir, I send you herewith 
photo of our little givi, 
Eveline, aged twe nty months, who, 


since she was three months old, has 


Gladys 


been brought up on your Food 
Prior to this time we had tried 
many other food without success, 
but none suited her until we tricd 
yours She has indeed thriven 
and is as 


one ¢€ ould 


wonderfully 
healthy a child as 
desire. 


** Yours fi 
“A. M. HODGES.” 


since, 


thfi lly, 





MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


Carlisle, specially for G. 


Mellin). 


SUSTAINING. 


per Tin. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 


containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful 


greatest interest to all Mothers, 





Catalogues Free. Established 1832. 














TORPID LIVER | 
] Positively cured by 
(CARTERS 





these Little Pills. 
Torpid Liver gives rise 
to most of the troubles 
| that attack sedentery 
peu pie, Carter's Little 
| Liver Pills give tone and 
activity to the liver, and 
tm prove the general health 
Inagical prompti- 


SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 
Illustrated pamphlet free British Depdt, 4, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, B.C 





HEARTBURN 


Positively cured by 

these Little Pills. 

Heartburn is caused 
by sluggish digestion of 
food—it is a form of 
Many people 
suffer from it as a chronic 
ailrnent, but Carter's 
Little Liver Pills cure it 
at once, 
SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. 


Ilinstrated pamphlet ~~“? 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E 





biliousness 








SMALL PRICE. 
_— Depot, 46, 


Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 
Drowsiness, | yawning, 
and lack of energy come 
from the system being 
clogged with surplus bile, 
A single dose of Carter's 
Little Liver Pills—one pill 
to a dose—is the correct 
prescription. 
SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Dept, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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SICK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 
The wretched disorder 
known to so many women 
and some men as Sick 
Headache arises from 
torpidity of the liver. 
Most remedies make the 
patient worse before he 
ing better. Carter's Little 
Liver Pills cure at once. 
| smALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 
Tilustrated pamphlet free. British Dept, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, F.C. 














Positively cured by 

these Little Pills. 

Beckache 
disordered 
neys. Carter's 
Pills, by a 


comes from 
liver or kid- 
Little Liver 
single dose, 
regulate both They are 
sugar coated and easily 
taken even by children. 


SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE, SMALL PRICE. 


Illustrated pamphlet fre oy British Depdt, 46, 
| Holborn Viaduct, London, E 











SLUGGISH DIGESTION 
CARTERS le Pls. 





these Little Pills, 

Nothing gives rise to 
more dangerous condi- 
tions than constipation. 
Carter's Little Liver Pills 
do not purge the howels 
violently ; they simply cor- 
rect what is wrong without 
pain or inconvenience. 
| SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 


Illustrated pamphlet free. British Dept, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, F.C. 











[__BILIOUSNESS 
CARTERS 


these Little Pills. 
ITTLE 


Carter's Little Liver 
PILLS. 





Pills promptly and _ per- 
manently cure Bilious- 
ness and the tendency 
to Bilious Attacks. Their 
use is attended by none 
of the unpleasant and 
debilitating effects of 
violent purgatives. 

SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 
, Bee Depot, 46, 








bw PILL. 
| TJilustrated pamphlet free. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E. 





SALLOW COMPLEXION 





CARTERS 


Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 


Nothing detracts s0 
much from the appear- 
ance as a sallow, yellow 
complexion and _ dull, 
bilious eyes. Carter's 
Little Liver Pills give the 
bright eyes and brilliant 
colour of perfect health 








SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 


Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depdt, 46, 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





| NAUSEA 
CARTERS 





these Little Pills. 


Bad taste in the mouth, 
especially in the morning, 
points to a want of Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills. 
They cure nausea and the 
prevalent habit of not 
wanting any breakfast, as 
— if by magic. 

SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE 
|__ Illustrate 4 pamphlet free. British Depdt, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, FE. 











Positively cured by 
CARTERS | these Little Pills. 
| The drastic action of 
purgatives is weakening 
and causes subsequent 
constipation. Carter's 
Little Liver Pills put 
health and energy into the 
system. They are purely 
vegetable and free fr m 
poison. 


SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 


Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depdt, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





LOST APPETITE 





c ARTERS Positively cured by 


these Little Pills. 
ITTLE 


When the liver is slug- 
gish food does not digest, 
and by way of safeguard 
Nature takes away the 
relish for food. Carter's 
Little Liver Pills set the 
digestion right and im- 
prove the appetite. 








SMALL PILL, SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 


Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depdt, 46, 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 











CHILDREN’S AILMENTS 





Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 


Nothing in the world so 
successfully remedies the 
little ailments of children, 
arising from constipation 
or over-eating, as Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills. They 
are gentle and mild in 
action, and as easy to 
take as homeopathic 
globules. 








SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 


Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depdt, 46, 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 








|ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Varieties sent by Post for Selection to any part of the 


World. 
No obligation to purchase. 


No deposit 


‘I 
experienced ‘hemist, and 
eminent Skin D« ie Post free. 


YAYLOR'S 


CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
constantly prescribed by the most 
Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. 


required from responsible applic: ants. 
Paris Salon Pictures, Classical, Secular, and Religious Subjects, 
Statuary, Views, Eastern Types, Artists’ Life Studies, Animals, 
Clouds, Waves, Costumes, Heads, Children, Figures, Yachts, &c. 
Sole Agents for the sale of the celebrated Series of Life Studies for Artists 
by Count von Gliden and G. Pliischow. 
Luxembourg, Vatican, Dresden, and other 
noted Galleries. 
ERDMANN and SCHANZ, Photographic Publishers, 
(Estd. 1876.) 4, SALCOTE ROAD, BATTERSEA RISE. LONDON, 8.W. 
No connection with any other firms of Photo Dealers. 
Write for our latest Catalogue, 1d. post free. It includes the 
Publications, any of which are sent by Post for Selection. 


MOST i. ALUABI 
TA ior Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 





a CERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


Collections from the Louvre, 








Newest 








peRFES 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. COMPLEXION AND VIGOUR. 


The Newest and Greatest Luxury. 


COSMOSINE 


(REGISTERED). 
FOR THE BATH AND TOILET WATER. 
A NEW AND FRACRANT SALINE. 
SHIN. 


DELICIOUS TO THE 
See Reports of Dr. Strartrn and others. 
2s. 6d. per Box of all first-class Chemists, or direct from the 
COSMOSINE CO., 44, Granby Road, MANCHESTER. 


CLARKE’sS 


‘PYRAMID’ NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


Prices, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 

By their peculiar construction—the glass chimney condutting and 
concentrating heat to the bottom of the water-vessel—they give a 
larger amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other 
lamp of the same class. All are fitted with | |. 

4 
|| 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 
nit 


By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk 
without scum or grease passing through the spout, and it prevents 
spilling when poured into a feeding-bottle—so unavoidable with all 
other Pannikins. The Pannikins will fit all the old “ Pyramid” 

Guaranreed For 3 Years 
NO PACKING 
NO WASHERS 
NO LEAKAGE 


DAK 


These famous hand or rt cameras, 


© WARRANTED 


NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINC. 
Black Handle ... ... 5/6 A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
Ivory Handle ... ... 7/6 Russia Leather Case, 21/- 


Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 Kropp’s Strop Paste 6d. 
FROM ALL PERFUMERS AND DEALERS. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., London, W. 


PEWS 


whilst embodying the most advanced ideas 
in camera construction, are the simplest 
and most compact Photographic instru- 
ments made. 

Equally suitable for boy or girl, novice 
in photography, or photographic expert. 








From 1 to 100 pictures can be made 


without recharge. 


Strongly recommended by travellers in 
all parts of the globe. 


Prices from £1: 6: 0 to £22: 1: 0. 
Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


Vanu/factured solely by 
Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
115-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
PARIS: 4 Place Vendome. 


NOT A SOAP. 


ae D BY 


LORD KELVIN, 


(SIR W* THOMSON) 





Pi PARKLING 

THE PUREST & CHEAPEST 
of all TABLE WATERS, Abso- 
lutely Pure Distilled Water, super- 
eharged with Carbonic Acid Gas 
The “ LANCET says: “No pater or 
more trustworthy beverage could be 
produced.” 

Strongly recommended by the faculty 
Case of 12 Champagne Quarts, 26 


Case of 4 Champagne lints, 2 - 
Delivered free in Londen and Suburbs 


KOLA CHAMPACNE, 
A WON-ALCOHOLIC TONIC & STIMULANT. 
The Lancet says: “* Delicate in flavour 

Contains the recuperative principles « 

and tea.” 

The Times says: “* Especially good for keep- 
ing the brain clear and active. 


Case of 12 Quarts, @/-; 24 Pints, 7 -. 
ree in London or subarbs 


To be had of Trade Agents or direct from 


THE PURE WATER CO., Lro. 


Queen's Road, Battersea Park, 
. LONDON, $.W. 


Nursery Lamps, and can be purchased separately. 


THE 
CLAREE'S BURGLAR’S HORROR. 


“Pyramid” Night Lights —eEEnEGs 


Are the best in the world, and the only 
suitable ones for burning in the above, and 
for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 
BURN NINE HOURS. 

In Box, containing 8 Lights, 83d. per Box. 


N.B.—WNo paraffin or other dangerous 
material used in the manufacture of any 
of Clarke's Lights. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


CLARKE’S “ “PYRAMID ” &“PAIRY ” LIGHT 00., Ld., 


., where all Letters should be addressed. 


f coos 





Delivered 





Loxpox, N 











Lexpox ; Printed and Published at the Office, 196, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Incram Brotuens, 196, Strand, aforesaid.— Satunpay, Juxx 30, 1804. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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“THE PRESENT MOMENT 15 A POWERFUL DEITY.” 


SHAKESPEARE IN A VERY CRITICAL PERIOD OF ENGLISH HISTORY WROTE THUS: GOETHE. 


“NOUCGHT SHALL MAKE US RUE, IF ENGLAND TO ITSELF DO REST BUT TRUE.” 
ENGLAND'S GREATNESS IS UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD!! 


What enables us to form a correct estimate of the PRESENT, PAST, and FUTURE?—EXPERIENCE. Without it you are RUDDERLESS. 
WHAT COMMANDS THE ADMIRATION AND HOMAGE OF MANKIND ? 
CHARACTER AND STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. 


THE FATHER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


INCIDENT IN HIS FIRST CANVASS. 


"TELL ’IM TO CHALK HIS NAME ON THE COUNTER, AND YOUR FATHER SHALL ASK HIS CHARACTER.” 


“If I were asked to account in a sentence for his great popularity, I should say it was his great urbanity, his fidelity to true Liberalism, 
his love of independence, and his unimpeachable character. During his first canvass (about 60 years ago), Mr. Villiers and two friends 
entered a small shop at Willenhall that had been left in charge of a young girl. On learning their business the damsel shouted upstairs, 
‘Mother, here’s a gentleman as is come for father’s vote for Member of Parliament.’ To this a voice from above made answer, ‘ Tell ’im 
to chalk his name on the counter, and your FATHER SHALL ASK HIS CHARACTER.’ ‘Thank you, Ma’am,’ shouted the candidate ; 
after which, turning to his companions, he said, ‘ Book that for me, I am as certain of it as if it were already given.’”— Newcastle Chronicle. 


RUSSIA’S ADVANCE TOWARDS <a ) — Feverish Colds, Chills, Fevers, Blood 
INDIA. SS : = —A\\\'\ Poisons, Throat Irritation, &c. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SKOBELEFF. L = J S pa * \\\\ \\ = sain , . ” 
* Bokhara is a wretched place to live in.” a ; : ~~ SSS. ae " ch \ ‘ 13 DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 
According to his account, the Khanate is so -—" ' , SS DiS gen RE ) S BANK OF LIFE. 
unhealthy that a Russian occupation is ONLY he ' ioe ae ee se f . r 
possible by the i, she ee eae - Saeeee Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural 
AID OF ) ay = WAR . Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, 
4 ; e. OS ae at too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, 


) ‘é 9 Li aa i dae i Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, 
ENO S$ FRUIT SALT. f ‘ . Ps iy ea ' Bots Fevers, Feverish Colds, Influenza, Sleep- 
“We onght to be friends . . . Why should ie , ~~ , . ; a”, ~ 4 a pe. a Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
two European Powers quarrel over a few Lup a” | : = y eo eee Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, 
Asiatics?! WE OUGHT TO BE FRIENDS. < - : a tan Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, 
WE STRONGLY WISH IT. It is England’s att , a3 =~ , ‘ &e. It prevents Diarrhea, and re- 














hostility that provokes our advance more than Aa ; , ’ } “Sy f “hay : eg it } > @ -_ 
cngthing else” — Page 88, The Russian Advance my, — , my moves it in the early stages. 


aes Bab sere. y GEA? GO ym} USE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


EBGY RKTT, CAIRO. | e ¢ . ! Z/ I 
“Since my arrival in Egypt in ; bs , tw, A IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, 
August last I have, on three occasions, . oo ; : Ag! austesmerdventinieenrcuess 
been attacked by fever. On the first ‘ j mm ¢ \ >| 4 id You cannot overstate its great value iu keeping 
occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. ' ' ~~ = i 2. \ the blood pure and free from disease, 
The last attacks have been completely ~~ i > se a 2 a cnepeuminnnie i> pein 
repulsed in a short time by the use of , P X. i 
your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to > . AP il “T have recently returned from a 
which I owe my present health, at the i* fa .) | 1 aE tour through Australia and New Zea- 
very least, if not my life itself. Heart- « FZ : ey i me \ eat land, where I enjoyed perfect health, 
felt gratitude for my restoration impels . mt Oe THR owing, I believe, to my. always having 
me to add my testimony to the already he a he || Wik Eno’s * FRUTT SALT in constant use. 
overwhelming store of the same, and i re Hh ANH | I was glad in New Zealand up country 
in so doing I feel that I am but obeying wan) Va) A Wil to pay 58. per bottle to get Eno’s 
the dictates of duty.—Believe me, Sir, ‘ YAN | ee ‘FRUIT SALT’ in preference to imi- 
ratefully yours, A Corporat, 19th , NN ‘ ae tations, which were offered by chemists 
Tussars.—26th May, 1883. AS i) Wh | 4 and storekeepers at lower prices. For 
“Mr. J. C. Eno.” oS eve} iil La + Fe sea-sickness it is invaluable, and in 
We S ee 1 . — nearly 100,000 miles of journeying I 
“IT used my ‘ FRUIT SALT’ freely | tt have always had it near me, and felt 
in my last severe attack of fever, and I i) Lib Yul HA ARMY Mm | safe from fever, blood poisons, &c. I 
have every reason to say I believe it : - ' ; ;, am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 8. A. J. 
saved my life.—J. C. Eno.” “BOOK THAT FOR ME.” Dec. 1, 1892.” 


“ After suffering two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was recommended by a friend 
to try ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health; and others I know that 
have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, Rosert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 

ZNO’S “FRUIT SALT” assists the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS by Natural Means; thus the blood 
is freed from POISONOUS or other HURTFUL MATTERS. It is impossible to overstate its great value. THERE IS NO DOUBT that, 
where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances prevented a severe illness. Without such a 
simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED. 

From the late Rev. J. W. Nein, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields. ** November 1, 1873. 

“Dear Str.—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ I can have no hesitation in giving you particulars of the case of one of my friends. His 
whole life was clouded by the want of vigorous health, and to such an extent did the sluggish action of the liver and its concomitant Bilious Headache affect him that he was 
obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their use. This uncomfortable and involuntary asceticism, while it probably alleviated his sufferings, did 
nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for some twenty-five years, and also, to my knowledge, consulting very eminent members of the faculty, frequently even going to 
town for that purpose. By the use of your simple ‘ FRUIT SALT, however, he now enjoys ‘the vigorous health he so long coveted ; he has never had a headache nor constipation 
since he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food in such a hearty manner as to afford, as you may imagine, great satisfaction to himself and 
friends. There are others known to me to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various kinds of complaints, that I think you may very well extend its use, both for 
your own interest and pro bono publico. I find myself that it makes a very refreshing and exhilarating drink—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. Nett.’ 

“To J. © Emo, Esq.” 

A MERRY HEART GOES ALL THE DAY, A SAD ONE BUT AN HOUR. General Depression. “ Those of our readers who are afflicted 
with liver’ troubles, and suffer from their irritating and depressing effect on the temperament, should try ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is especially commendable for this purpose, but 
it will also be found useful for other ordinary ailments, particularly when they result from over-heating or undue excitement.” —Science Siftings. 

BANGKOK, SIAM.—Important to all Travellers.—* We have for the last four years used ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ during several important survey expeditions in 
the Malay Pcninsula, Siam, “ss Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and 
that heogeand after our su of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ had run out. When making long marches, under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, 
we have used ENO’S ‘ FRU SALT’ two or three times a day. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have 
pleasure in voluntaril cating to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.— Yours 
truly, Commander A.J. Lorrus, His Siamese Majesty’ s Hydrographer ; E.C. Davipson, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, Bangkok, Siam, 1893.—To J. C. Eno, Esq., London.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 
CAUTION.— Examine each bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed upon by. a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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OLDRUM was a rural village in Warwickshire, 
D) surrounded by the small country seats of small 
gentry who thought themselves great, having lost 
the sense of proportion for want of contrast, since the 
only place of consequence in the neighbourhood, a ducal 
castle, was seldom occupied. There it stood, a pile ot 
grey stone, with keep and drawbridge, towering above 
the oaks and beeches of Doldrum Chase, frowning 
down the insignificance of the Doldrum gentry. 

It was said by people who pretended to know that 
the Duchess hated Doldrum, and that it was on her 
account that the Duke had left off coming to the Castle, 
even for so much as a fortnight in October, to shoot 
his pheasants, which filled the woods with the whirr of 
their wings and the splendour of their colour, although 
they were no longer preserved as carefully as in the 
days of the Duke’s father. 

At Doldrum he was “the Duke.’ No closer 
description was necessary. In London he was the 
Duke of Ambleside, renowned for his vast acreage 
and for the pride of his Duchess. She was an elderly 
woman, and had held her own in the foremost 
front of fashion for the last thirty years, proud as 
Lucifer, still eminently handsome in a grand Roman 
style. So might look and move the statue of Agrippina, 
were life breathed into it. 

Even in London there were people who talked of 
her as “the Duchess.”” And yet! And yet she was 
nobody—absolutely nobody ; for those dumb witnesses, 
Burke and Lodge, could find no more to say of her than 
that she was the youngest daughter of Sampson Stedd, 
Esq., of Warwickshire. 

* Of Warwickshire!’’ There were no Warwickshire 
Stedds to be found in Burke or Walford. Sampson 
Stedd of Warwickshire was doubtless some small trades- 
man—tax-gatherer, bailiff—something so obscure that 
the poor Duke must be unable to look at a Peerage 
without reflecting the crimson of the cover on his 
shame-stricken countenance. 

And yet! And yet for thirty years his Grace of 
Ambleside had seemed perfectly happy in his union 
with Sarah, only daughter of Sampson Stedd. He had 
shown her the utmost consideration—he had fashioned 
his life to please her. A dull man, without marked 
talents or proclivities of any kind, in appearance a 
farmer, in manner shy and retiring, he had allowed 
himself to acquire distinction as the Duchess’s husband 
He became an arbiter of fashion without knowing it 
A nod or an invitation from him was social advancement 
to any young man, because, although the Duke was a 
nobody, the Duke’s house was one of the smartest in 
London. 

It was an old family mansion in Grosvenor Square, 
with Adam decoration and walls a little less thick 
than those of Newgate. Her Grace had built new 
rooms, winter garden, corridors and staircases at the 
back, and had doubled the size and importance of the 
mansion; and her popularity had been sufficient to 
ensure those rooms being always filled by the best 
people in London. She had only to lift up her finger 
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Doldrum was a rural village in Warwickshire. 
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and the town flocked to her. 
down groundbait of quails and early strawberries, iced 
asparagus and the newest champagne a la mode. Had 
she said, “I shall give you nothing but tea and bread 
and butter,’’ people would have crowded her rooms all 


She had no need to lay 


the same, as they used to go to dance and eat bread 
and butter at Almack’s. 

Francis Daintree was a young man on his promotion. 
Hie had not long left the ’Varsity and was but newly 
called to the Bar, having eaten his dinners at the Temple 
He had 


come out very well in the honours list and he was 


while working for his degree at Cambridge. 


pleased with himself, but when questioned by casual 
acquaintance about the smart world he was compelled 
to admit blushingly that he knew very few people in 
His father was a Yorkshire parson, his father’s 
brothers were Indian officials, spoiling their tempers and 
He had a 


couple of aunts who were well off but distinctly sub- 


town. 
constitutions in the North-West Provinces. 
urban. 


Norwood or Finchley, yet he had to dance in those 
barbarous regions, or he would have offended not only 


He could hardly confess to New Year dances at 


the givers of the dances 


but the good people at 
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tracks, for he knew not whither any of them led. He 
gave himself up to the forestial charm, and wandered 
without thought or care for his footsteps, save to escape 
a bit of bog here and there. 

IIe was awakened from one of his dreams by the 
erackle of dry wood close to him, and looking in the 
direction of that sound he saw an old peasant woman 
stooping over a load of light branches, the fallen timber 
which might have cost her half a day to collect. The 
rough bit of canvas she had tied round her bundle of 
sticks had burst asunder, and they were scattered on the 
While he stood looking at her, she 
gave a heart-breaking sigh, and suddenly dropped on her 


grass at her feet. 


knees, covered her face with her hands, and murmured 
as if in prayer. He fancied he caught the word “ forgive, 
forgive,’ repeated several times. 

“Cracked, evidently, poor soul,” thought Dain- 
tree. 

He withdrew a few paces and stood silently watch- 
ing her, as her head sank lower and lower, till her fore- 
head almost touched the sod. Then she rose as suddenly 
as she had knelt, and began to pick up the scattered 





home. Among the few 
nice people he knew was 
a man who had achieved 
some reputation as a con- 
the 


who 


sulting barrister in 
Probate 
had retired while still in 
the prime of life to a 
charming little property at 
Doldrum. ‘This 
man, who was married to 


Court, and 


gentle- 


a refined and amiable wife, 
had taken kindly to an 
old friend’s son, and had 
asked Daintree to spend 
part of the vacation at 
Doldrum. He had 
shooting of his own to give 
his friends, and the ducal 
covers were always at his 


some 


disposal for a day or two. 
And then there was golf. 
Where i3 there not golf 
? The Dol- 


rather prided 


nowadays 
drumites 
themselves on their links 
and still the 
local play. 

Daintree enjoyed his 
friend’s hospitality, the 
pretty house and perfect 
garden, the shooting and 


more upon 


golf ; but he was an ambi- 
tious youth, full of dreams 
and schemes, and perhaps 
he most 
solitary rambles in Dol- 
drum Chase, during which 
woodland walks he aban- 
doned himself to 
building, and raised many 
a pile as vast and pictur- 


enjoyed - his 


castle- 


esque as the ducal mansion 
frowning at him in granite massiveness over the edge of 
the beeches and oaks. 

One afternoon, on his way to the wood, he was 
startled by something that seemed to him strange and 
incongruous. It was in a narrow hill-side lane, skirting 
the Chase, where there was a solitary cottage, not so 
bad as cottages go—a low roomy building, with a 
thatched roof and a substantial brick chimney, a rustic 
porch, and a liberal allowance of garden. 

The thing that startled him was a horse—nearly 
thoroughbred—sleek, beautiful, a horse with a side- 
saddle upon him, tied to the cottage gate-post, and 
contentedly cropping the young shoots at the top of a 
holly hedge. He looked about for cavalier or groom in 
attendance, since the rider of such a horse would hardly 
be likely to jog about the country unattended, but he 
could see no one. He noted the elaborately stitched 
doe-skin, the newest thing in patent stirrups, the 
patrician and West-End air of beast and saddle—looked 
at the cottage, concluded that the fair rider must have 
dismounted on an errand of charity, conjured up a vision 
of youth and beauty, had half a mind to knock at the 
door and ask his way to Doldrum in order to catch a 
glimpse of that beauty, but scorned himself for the 
caddish notion, and trudged on into the pathless loneli- 
ness of the wood. Pathless though there were a hundred 


The thing that startled him was a horse, with a side-saddle upon him, tied to the cottage gate-post. 


sticks, with a wonderful activity, singing some country 
ditty sotto roce as she toiled— 
And Colin was king o’ the wain that day, 
And Margery she said yes. 

He heard the end of her song, as she crooned over 
her sticks, and advanced to her with a friendly air, 
rustling the fallen beech-leaves with his feet, lest his 
sudden appearance should scare her. 

“Let me help you, Goody,” he said kindly. 

“No, no, I want no help,” she answered with her 
country accent, not even deigning to look up at him. 

The load was heavier than she thought, perhaps, for 
she failed in her struggles to collect the rough, broken 
There 


She gave a deep 


branches into a portable bundle. were some 
heavy pieces among the lighter twigs. 
sigh—a heart-broken sigh, like that which Daintree had 
heard before he spoke to her—and stood wringing her 
hands, an image of despair. 

“Oh, the poor, the poor! How hard their lives 
are!” she moaned. 

“ Come, Goody, don’t take matters so dismally when 
I’m here to help you,” said Daintree, kneeling down on 
the dry grass and packing the bundle with the dexterity 
that comes of surplus power. 

He made quite a comfortable bundle, and the o!d 


woman was going to shoulder it, when he stopped her. 
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* Let me carry your faggots home for you,”’ he said. 
‘IT can spare half an hour. Is your cottage far from 
here ?”’ 
“No, no, it’s not far; but I can carry my bundle. 
You’re a kind 


feller to offer help; but I can do my own work. I! 


I ve carried one many and many a day. 


was born and brought up to toil and poverty.” 
IIe smiled at the tone in which she called him “a 
kind feller.” 


a quarter. 


It sounded very free and easy from such 
He flung her bundle across his shoulder 
and walked off with it, she leading him back by the way 
he had come. 

She walked fast, and crooned her country song as 
she walked. 
And Lubin asked his lass for a kiss, 
And Dorothy, she said yes, 
sang the dame with her rustic twang. 
that the 
She was 


the first 
astray. 


He had made up his mind from 
good woman’s wits were somewhat 
what he called * dotty ”’ 
for poverty, loneliness, toil, and weak wits. 


and he was full of compassion 
Even in her 
rough attire of stuff gown, grey woollen shawl, and 

crumpled black bonnet— 

decent, but most unbecom- 

inz—he could see that ehe 
had been remarkably 
handsome. He had never 
seen a finer profile, of a 
bold 
and the eyes that flashed 
the 


loosened 


and massive type ; 


upon him from 


shadow of her 
hair were almost as bril- 
liant as the eyes of youth. 

** Tlow 


Gainsborough would have 


Romney or 
loved to paist such a face 
and figure!’’ he thought. 
*** Lady 
wood-gatherer.’ 
She led him to the lane 
he had left. 
** What, Goody ! do 
live in the 
Then 


a fine lady waiting to see 


So-and-So as a 
a 


you cottage 


yonder ? there is 
you.” 

‘A fine 
muttered. 


fool!” 
“ Why 
they leave me alone ?” 
The there 
still, but no longer tied to 


she 
can't 


horse was 


the gatepost. A lady was 
leading him across the road 
to a bank, just as they 
came in sight of the cot- 
tage. She mounted from 
the bank, springing lightly 
into her saddle, and refus- 
ing any assistance from an 
black 


coat, who was standing at 


elderly man in a 
her horse’s head. She was 
moving away when she 
caught sight of those two 
figures at the 
the hill, and drew up her 
Daintree, whose active 


bottom of 


horse again, waiting for them. 
imagination had made such a pretty picture of her, felt 
himself amply rewarded for his kindness to the wood- 
gatherer. 

For once in his life fancy had not cheated him. 
The rider of the thoroughbred was young and beautiful, 
with a willowy figure and a waist and throat that 
became a riding-habit, fine grey eyes, and a lily-and- 
rose complexion. 

* I thought you were never coming back,” she said 
to the old woman, as she sprang from her horse and tied 
him to the gatepost again. ‘“ And this gentleman has 
carried your bundle,” she went on, smiling at Daintree. 
“ How very kind!” 

** Yes, he’s a good feller,’ and the peasant woman 
held out her ungloved hand, seratched and roughened 
by woodland work, to shake hands with her benefactor. 

“Good-night,”’ she said. “I shall always remem- 
ber you.” 

He took her hand and shook it heartily, though he 
could scarcely take his eyes from the lovely vision in the 
little round hat and neat plain riding-habit. Some Lady 
Bountiful’s daughter, no doubt, come with a quarter 
of a pound of tea or a packet of groats for gruel, and a 


few wise saws wend Scriptural lessons for the improve- 
How pretty, how gracious, 


ment of an aged Christian. 
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how elegant she looked, as she stood at her horse's 


head, the auburn of her hair melting into the golden 
bay of his neck! Well might he bring his exquisite head 


round, and nestle his velvet nose between her throat 


] 1 


and shoulder. The lady was every bit as thoroughbree« 


as her horse. 

As he let go Goody's hand after that cordial shake 
third finger. <A 
had 


dead, and 


he started at her 
jewel on a pe asant’s hand, and such a iL wel! The 
to 


an emerald intaglio of 


seeing a ring upon 
beautiful things, living 01 


the 


a keen eve 
rarest kind, in a 


last he 


he noted 


Roman setting—of all ornaments the would have 
expected to see upon such a hand 

“Good night, Sir; and many thanks for your kind 
ness,” said the young lady, dismissing him with a smile, 


the old led 


cottage garden. The elderly person in 


put her arm through woman's, and 
the 
black had taken charge of the 
the 


doot to 


is shit 
her into 
wood, and carried it te a 


side of cottage. A woman 


the 


shed by the 


out of meet the peasant 


can 


ind h 


n itly dressed, middle-aged person, in a black 


young lady patroness—a_ decent, 
gown and white apron, the pink of respect 

The into the 
and Nothing 


standing at the gate, 


man followed them 
the 


but the 


ability 


cottage, SCOTIC closed. 


remained hors 
as he had seen it nearly an hour before. 

Daintree was full of his adventure that 
evening at dinner, but nothing he could say 
about the old woman, the young lady, or the 
could lead to l 
Ilis hostess knew of no such erazy old 
the cottagers she had 
that no 


horse any distinct identifica- 
tion 
woman among any of 
evel Ilis host 
local young lady rode a thoroughbred horse. 
the Chase 
farthest from Doldrum village, and nearest to 
Doldrum Castle—one of the Duke’s cottages, 
no doubt: all the land and all the houses on 
that side of Doldrum belonged to the Duke. 
“ The young lady might be staying at the 


Castle,” 


visited was sure 


The cottage was on that side of 


hazarded Daintree. 

* What! among rats and mice and such 
Not likely. No one ever stays 
The the 


small deer ? 
at the Castle 


place.” 


Duchess hates 


back to London, and 
forget 

adventure, he think 
the cold within and fog without of the Law 
but before he had related the 


several of particular friends 


went 
did 


ceased to 


Daintree 
his woodland 


about it in 


although he not 


Courts : not 


story to his 
across the biscuits and the cheese at luncheon, 
who were evidently bored by it, and upon 
whose half-interested minds it left only the 
impression of an old woman riding a thorough- 
bred horse in a wood. 

Time went The young man got a 
brief or two, was found to be intelligent and 
painstaking, and began to make friends. But 
though he had pierced the outer ring of 
society, he remained still as far from the 
inner ring, the narrower and more sacred 
circle where the really smart people move 
about and nod to each other, affecting to 
believe there is no world outside them. 


on. 


At his club he heard certain youths, and 
all of that privileged circle, telling each 
other of dances, luncheons, dinners, afternoon 
tea on the terrace at the House—good fun 
— revels of which 
were the leaders. 


here, good fun there 
duchesses and *‘ pretty people He had 
to listen, and had to confess now and then that he was on 
the visiting book of no duchess, and that he only knew 
the “ pretty people’ by sight, having learnt to distin- 
guish them at Sandown and at Church Parade, where a 
crowd of intruders from Brixton and Highbury pressed 
into the sacred ring on fine summer Sundays, and made 
recognition of the elect so much the more difficult. 

He had occupied his Temple chambers three years, 
and was beginning to fancy himself an_ outsider, 
albeit, as his mother reminded him, he knew plenty 
Nice people, yes! but not ¢he 


” 


of very nice people. 
people. 

He ran against an old ’Varsity chum in the Park one 
summer Sunday, a lordling with whom he had lived on 
very friendly terms at Trinity. Since getting himself 
plucked for his degree this youth had been round the 
world in a yacht, had widened his mind in the South 
Seas and the West India Islands, and had come home as 
good-natured and as ignorant as when he left Erith. 
He was delighted to see Daintree, recalled those nights 
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he stars 


at poker when they had outwatched t and sat 
till the gvp brought their breakfast battens 
‘You 
Camb 
to do.”’ 


No, Daintre 
posed to be 


Oxford 


nothing 


with me to-night ; th 


sid 


cline 


idee.” hi 


must 


and “5 hop you hay 


nothing to do The cover 
him every Sunday 
John’s Wood 
yet another Sunday. It 
himself of 


- sacre d 


i al 
laid for 


sup- 
evening at 
his aunt’s house in St hot soup and cold 
wait 
had 
hospitality, but the cold dinner and th 
‘Lost Chord,’ “ Bette: 


seven—could 


weeks 


dinner at 


was five since | availed her 


semi 


music afterwards Land,”’ 


“aC. would keep 
“Then you ‘Il dine And I say, my aunt has some 


music afterwards—it ’s generally fiddling. It ’san awful 


bore, but I wish you’d come with me. I could bear it 
better with an old pal. We needn't hear the fiddlers '”’ 


Daintree said he would help his friend to bear the 


Many fect 


While he stood looking at her, she suddenly dropped cn her knees, and cove 


her face with her hands. 


fiddling or to exist in the house where it was going on 
He reproached himself for not having his Peerage by 
heart. He could not ask who Blombart’s aunt was. 
He was expected to know. Knowledge of that kind is 
expected of all civilised people. 
some rank, no doubt—dowdy perhaps, but titled. 

He armed himself at the cosy little dinner-table in 
the kind of shirt he liked best, and presented an inflexible 


She was a person of 


appearance, and a tie measured to the season’s fashion 
He had his ties from the man 


by the breadth of a hair. 
who made for ‘he people. 

“T’ve only got one other fellow,” said Blombart, 
‘‘and he won’t go to the Duchess’s with us. He don’t 
much mind a dance, but he’s a surly brute when it 
comes to music.” 

The Duchess! 
leap. Aiter to-night he would be able to say that he 
knew a Duchess. She would have shaken hands with 
At the worst she would have nodded to 


Poor Daintree’s heart gave a great 


him, perhaps. 
him. No-matter how dowdy, she was a Duchess. 
The “other fellow”’ turned out to be a Marquis whom 


1894. 


Daintree had known at Cambridge, but who seemed 
more of a Marquis in London. 

He had Blombart’s rough frankness and 
merchant-navyy manner. He was inclined to give him- 
self airs, and Daintree was inclined to detest him. 

The dinner was pleasant, in spite of the Marquis’s 
little affectations. They sat near an open window, for 
the night was tropical, and they took their iced cham- 
pagne at the rate of a bottle apiece. 

The Marquis rose from the table after his coffee and 


none of 


chasse. 

‘I’ve got to go and see the girl I’m engaged to,” 
* They don’t give Sunday parties, but they let 
She’s a good sort.” 


he said. 

me look in and say good-night. 
And so he departed. 

“We'll 

Blombart. 

‘Is the Duchess your favourite aunt ? 

asked feebly, thinking he might arrive at 

the without revealing his 

benighted condition. 
**She’s a good sort,’’ answered Blombart, 
words of his friend, for patrician 


have a smoke and then be off,’ said 
* My aunt’s show begins at half-past ten.” 
Daintree 


” 


name casually, 


in the 
youth studies not variety of language, “ and 
she’s no end of a swell, and I don’t suppose 
it’s known to outsiders that she has ever been 
off her chump.” 

“Really! <A 
family history ?”’ 

“She has no family history. Nobody 
knows where my uncle picked her up. It 


strain of madness in the 


was in the dark ages, don’t you know, before 
you and I were born, and I suppose people 
were not so up to trap, and didn’t ask as 
many questions as they do now. Anyhow, 
the Duke made people tumble under to her, 
and as long as I can remember she has been 
in the first flig t, and nobody has asked for 
her pedigree. Only those who are in the 
know will tell you that she is queer, and that 
she sometimes makes a sudden disappearance, 
and nobody knows where she is—St. Jean de 
Luz they told me one year, a quiet hole by 
the Atlantic ; but I had friends who spent the 
whole winter there, and never a word they 
heard of the Amblesides.”’ 

The Amblesides! Then the 
question was the Duchess of Ambleside, a 
woman of the highest social standing, whose 
favour could make any man the fashion. 

* Don’t let late for the music,”’ 
urged Daintree; ‘I adore the fiddle!” 


lady in 


us be 


alive with 


of impatient 


Grosvenor Square seemed 
carriage-lamps and the snorting 
horses when the young men alighted from 
their hansom. 

** This is my aunt’s small and early,” said 
Blombart. ‘ I don’t believe there’s another 
party in the square.” 

The Duchess’s house was too large to 
appear crowded, even though all fashionalsle 
London had come to hear Wolff and Hollman 
discourse excellent melody in the great 
yellow-and-gold music-saloon in the rear of 
all the other fine reception-rooms. 

A throng of people were going slowly up 
the double staircase to the spot where her 
Grace was standing. Daintree found him- 

self wedged in by fine gowns, pearly shoulders, 
and a glitter of diamonds, amid which the 
sober black of the men’s coats was hardly 
visible. He heard voices and light laughter on the 
landing above as the Duchess greeted her guests. It 
was evidently a merry house—no starched propriety, 
no chilling hauteur here. The flower-scented 
atmosphere was not more genial than the voices he 


warm 


heard above and around him. 
“Thanks for remembering Maupassant’s last volume, 


Freddy. You’re a good feller.’ 
The voice was full and firm—somewhat masculine— 
He had heard those very words 
before, in that very voice. He began to think he must 
be dreaming, that his introduction to the Duchess, with 
its promise of social advantage, was only a vision of his 


vet a woman’s voice. 


head upon his bed in his Temple bed-room. 

He was bowing before the great lady three minutes 
later, while Blombart introduced him. 

“ Mr. Daintree, a ’Varsity friend of mine, Duchess. 
He adores music, and you’re to be sure and send him a 
card for all your parties.” 

“T will,” said the Duchess, holding out her hand to 
Daintree, who took it, still as one in a dream. 
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He took her hand and shook it heartily, though he could scarcely take his eyes from the lovely vision e little round hat and neat plain riding-habit. 


“HIS GOOD FAIRY.”"—BY M. E. BRADDON 
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He was bowing before the great lady three minutes later, while Blombart introduced him. 


“HIS GOOD FAIRY.”—BY M. E. BRADDON. 





THE 


She was the most magnificent-looking woman of her 
age that he had ever seen. ‘Tall, stately, with Roman 
features and silver-white hair, dressed in black, but 
black which neither Memnon’s sister nor Cleopatra of 
Egypt could have surpassed for splendour, and radiating 
light from brow and bosom, where the Ambleside 
diamonds flashed whitely the waterdrops 
dashing from crag to crag an Ambleside 
gill. <A grand 
woman, an over- 
powering 
woman, in port 
and presence ; 
faleon eye and 
massive feature: 
every inch a 
Duchess and 
yet the same old 
woman he had 
found gathering 
sticks in Dol- 
drum Chase. 

“You can 
take me in to 
supper when the 
music over, 
Mr. Danvers,”’ 
she said. 
** You’ll find me 
here or in the 
next room.” 

“That’s a 
little way of my 
aunt’s,”’ Blom- 
bart told his 
friend as they 
moved on. * She 
never 
name right, but 
when she has 
fixed ona wrong 
she sticks 
to it for ever 
You'll always 
be Danvers.”’ 

Danvers 
was an 
later, when 
rejoined his 
hostess and 
offered his arm 
to lead her to 
the supper- 
room, which 
might be in the 
attics for aught 
he knew. There 
were no royal- 
ties at Amble- 
side House on 
that particular 
evening, but 
there were all 
possible gran- 
deurs short of 
royal blood— 
stars and gar- 
ters, orders 
English and 
foreign. No one 
but the eccentric 
Duchess would 
have slighted 
this brilliant 
throng in favour 
of an unknown 
youth from the 
Temple. 

The supper- 
room was on the 
ground floor, 
and opened into 
a spacious 
winter - garden. 
It seemed to 
Daintree that 
only Aladdin’s 
lamp could have 
commanded 
such ample 
spaces in any 
London square. 
He looked about 
him wonder- 
ingly when, 
after a plover’s 
egg and a glass 
of champagne, the Duchess led him into this place of 
palms and tree-ferns. 

“Sit down,” she said, sinking into a divan in the 
shadow of tall palms; and he seated himself at her side. 

“You remember me ?”’ she began abruptly. * I saw 
it in your face as you came upstairs.” 

“T remember your voice,”’ he replied meekly, 
resolving that he would answer as if he had been in the 
witness-box, committing himself to no expression of 
opinion. 


as 


on 


as 





is 


gets a 


one 


he 
hour 


he 


** Sit down,’’ 
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* Well, you think mea queer old person, I suppose ?”’ 

This question embarrassed hin. 

**T am queer,” she said. * I have had a 
and the strangeness of it—and the sin of it 
much for me sometimes; and then my head gets a little 
wrong, and I want to go back to the place where I was 
born, and the wood where I used to gather sticks when 
I had hardly shoes to my feet.” 


queer life 
-are too 


little theatre—and Ambleside saw me, and fell in love 
with me. I was what you call a good girl—remember 
that. Danvers. There was no nonsense about me. A 
girl that had picked up sticks in Doldrum Chase could 
live on a shillin’ a day, and didn’t need to sell herself 
body and soul, for West-End lodgin’s and a sealskin 
And when Ambleside found I had a_ will 
own he married me. I was a Duchess, 

and I could do 

what I liked; 


but I never went 


coat. 


of my 





\ 


é 
uy 


again, 


She paused, fanned herself, and went on ag 
1 do 


cool, dignified, with the air of royalty, that car 
wrong. 

*“T was a wicked daughter, Danvers. That is at 
the bottom of it all. Have you ever felt remorse? Of 
course you have. You ain’t a saint, I daresay, and you 
must have been sorry for things you’ve done. I've 
been sorry for the last thirty years. I ran away from 
home—and I had a rough life of it in London for a year 
or two—singing in the chorus at a twopenny-halfpenny 


no 


Bie # 
g! ‘ba 


she said, sinking into a diwan in the shadow of tall palms. 


near my own 
people. I sent 
em money, 
bank-notes, 
stiff an- 
onymously, and 
I thought they 
were having as 
jolly a life as I 
was roaming 
over the Con- 
tinent with 
Ambleside, by 
land and water, 
and getting my- 
self educated. 
When we came 
back to England 
I went down to 
Doldrum, and to 
the old cottage. 
It was empty, 
mother and 
father were both 
dead. They 
had died 
they had lived, 
in poverty. 
My father had 
taken the bank- 
notes to the 
vicar, and asked 
him tosend them 
to the county 
hospital. He 
thought they 
were the price 
of his daughter’s 
shame —his 
wicked daugh- 
ter, who was 
afraid to own 
him and the 
mother that bore 
her. Sometimes 
the thought of 
what I might 
have done and 
did not do, of 
the happy home 
I might have 
made for them, 
the love I might 
have given 
them, comes 
over me like a 
flood of bitter- 
ness. The deep 
waters close 
over my soul. 
I am so miser- 
able that I get 
a little mad; 
and if my good 
old Duke didn’t 
let me have my 
own way, and 
if my good 
young daughter 
didn’t bear with 
me, I might 
never be sane 
again. But they 
let me do what 
I like, Danvers. 
They send me 
down to Dol- 
drum with my 
maid and my 
doctor, and I 
live in my 
father’s old 
cottage, and I 
pick up sticks 
in the wood, 
and I am 
sorry—God knows how sorry!—for my sin.’ 

There was a pause—a silence—and then the Duchess 
resumed in her cheeriest voice: “ You ’re a good fellow, 
Danvers, and I shall always be your friend.” 

The Duchess kept her word, and Daintree became to 
her as a favourite godson. She launched him in the 
best set in London: and somehow or other his social 
success helped him at the Bar and among those Parlia- 
mentary barristers who make large incomes, and of whom 
the outside world knows very little. 
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PERSONS. 

LEON DE Fausac, a Banished Councillor. 

Loutsk, his Wite. 

Le Vicomre pe Rainey, a Protégé of the Due 

GERMAIN, an Old Servant. d’ Aiguillon 

A Trooper. a. 

Scent.—A Pavilion in the Forest of Fontainebleau. An 
elegant room, with a fire of logs 2-@ harpsichord unde? 
the window to the right; a bureau to the left. A 
view of the Forest without. 

Time.— The Spring of the year 1771 


When the curtain rises, DE FALSAC ¢s seen asleep 
at the bureau, his head resting upon his arms. A 
sound of loud altercation ts heard outside the doo of 
the room, and, this continuing, DE Fausac awakes 
with a start. 


Dr Fansac (calling). Germain ! 
Enter GERMAIN and TROOPER (ogether. 


GrrRMAIN (40 Troorer). By the Mass, I told you 
that he had sleep in him, and yet you must squeal like 
a boar at the knife! Out on you for a brawling rogue ! 

Troorrer. Had I less urgent message, rascal, I would 
so shape thy face with a cudgel that the fiend should 
seek thee for a sponsor ! 

German. To stand witness for thee! Nay—— 

Der Fausac (fo Germain). Who is this fellow ” 

GerMain. The very question I have put to him— 
who is he ? 

Trvoorer. My business is with Léon de Falsac ; it 
is writ there, and will not wait for prattling meddlers. 
(He throws a sealed paper upon the table.) 

Germain. Name of a_ hound, listen to him! 
Prattling meddlers! He who hath so barked, yelped, 
frolicked, and crowed that all the dogs in the forest 
are crying for the sound of horn; he who hath so long 
a tongue that did you stretch it from tree to tree 

Der Farsac. Germain, seek Madame! 

GERMAIN (shrugging his shoulders). Madame! 

Dr Fausac, As I say. 

GERMAIN (pointing). But you have not redid the 
paper ? 

De Fausac (angrily). Do you hear me ? 

GrERMAIN. Sapristi! and leave you with this knave. 
who will so persuade you that you will not know—— 

Dr Farsac. Get you gone! 


ay ang oy See 


(GERMAIN goes out quickly ; the TRooPER closes the 
door after him; Der Fatsac reads the paper. 
De Fausac. Have you other news but what is writ 
here ? 
Trooper. None; save that I have not drawn rein 
since I left the Count thirty hours ago. 
De Fatsac. Did he seem to think that pursuit 
would trouble you ? 
Trooper. He said, “ Let not the sun go down and 
find you idle.” 
De Farsac (starting). He says that also te me. gale ae re, 
How came it that you found me here, and not at the [roorer: Had I less urgent message, rascal, I would so shape thy face with a cudgel that the fiend should 
Chateau, where your errand was ? ; 7 seh Gee dr 0 emma. 








Pik 

Proors Parble t wi chance thi 
world: I lost mv w t the cros ds, and. by wood 
ha T company OVETTOOK 1 is I it he 
t | that \ ett th Chatea es Purification, 

1 we come to the Pay \ than a month 

De Far ‘ vi ive no i to think that you 
vere followed 

Py rer. Nom de Di there ’s not a horse in 
France that would have held mile with me 

li ] ADSsAt pacing f and tro, reading from 
Lette *Choiseul has fallen u influence of Madame 
condemns those who seck it: let not the sun go down 
nd find thee idle To the Troopers You have 

othing more to sav to me = if F 

Trooper. Nothing—but 

Dr Farsac. Well? 

Troorrr. If T may speak, let me tell you to believe 
but a half of yon intellivence 

Dr Fausac And why a halt 

Vi rel Because a half of then pre t 
noved a lit 

De Farsac. Indeed! 

Troors “Tis so: they said that Thad a hard ric 
before ie md | give them truth for tha but when 
they told me that IT should be richer for the Journ 
you sec yoursell what a figure theyv cut 

De Fansac. Ha! you have a nice wit. my friend 
Hle takes aq ld piece t) me his purse Let LS SERVE the 
conscience of your master Gives him money You 
will tind Germain in the kitchen tell him that he as 
helping a soul when he feeds you well 

Troorer. By my life Twill! An he does not, I 
Will put him a league nearer purgatory with t] haft of 

v pike Kearit 

])y Kat \( (ling again at his table and reading 

letter ‘TL am thankful that this opportunity hats 

en given to me to learn of the intentions of those that 
lean not well toward thee at this time: but who were 
thought in the recent more publie business of Parla 
ment—if it were not folly so to call it—to have forgotten 
the But now there goes the rumour that the prospect 


of thy arrest is like to be imminent: and I have taken 
all despatch to urge thee to destroy the papers we wot 
of, and to quit France, where there can no longer be a 
safe asylum for thee, no man being able to foretell the 
dlay when that which has come to others may come 


upon us all Choiseul has fallen: the influence of 


Madame condemns those who seek it: let not the sun 
vo down and find thee idle " holding up The lot te , 
eT speaks strony words, vet he is not one who loves 


them 
work to think of me, and France is no longer a home 


It must be as he says; they have stopped thei 


Enter GERMAIN 


Geruarix. Vila! 
month ? 

De Farsac thinking lo himself Ile 
spare me even for an hour 

Grruarn. Corbleu! he does not: yon rogue will not 
keg, cask, bottle an the sun 


my master, would you thirst for a 


does not 


leave one barrel, or goes 
down. 

De Farsac 
what hath set your tongue babbling again ? 

Germain. Hath set me babbling! Nay, ask what 
hath given thy fellow so powdery a palate that all the 
wine of Burgundy will not wash the dust off it. Lord’s 
merey! he cracks a second bottle while 

De Fapsac I care not if he drink a 
flood. ‘Tell me how soon can you quit this place with 
Madame, and ride day and mght for Strasbourg! 

GeRMAIN. Mon Dieu! for Strasbourg ? 

De Farsac. Exactly as 1 say: for Strasbourg 
to the house of Count Kiel, whose letter I hold in 
my hand, and whose messenger is your guest in the 
kitchen. 

GeRMAIN. You mean it, mon maitre ? 

De Fansac. Mean it—do I seem to jest with you? 

GeRMAIN. But Madame 

De Fansac. Well? 

GerMAtnx. You do not 
reasons 7 

Dr Fausac. 
to your part of the affair, and see that the horses are 
saddled at once. 

Germain. Mon maitre, if my part of the affair is 
the persuasion of Madame, I am like to have business 
enough If it were to the Palace now ? 

De Farsac. But it is not, I tell you: I am weary 
of the Palace! Pshaw! I have heard that tale for six 
months ! 

Germain. And are like to hear it for six more. <A 
woman may ripen in solitude, Monsieur, but if she be 
Madame has seen 


furning and SCCLNG him Ilow now, 


rising). 


forget that she will demand 


I am going to give them to her: attend 


not worn in company she will fade. 
no one since her marriage, and that was long ago ! 

De Farsac. You call the half of a year long ago? 
Gloomily.) Perhaps you are right; to me it has been 


an aae 
an age. 


GERMAIN watching him You desire still that I 
should order the horses ? 

De Fatsac (arousing himself). 1 must desire it. 
Germain. I have not an hour to lose; De Choiseul has 


fallen: D’Aiguillon succeeds him: he has even now 
begun his work, and will seek me at the Chateau before 
another day. I must ride there for my life, lest others 
read what was writ for me alone. You will leave with 
Philip at my going, and come to Troyes to the House of 


the Golden Horn, where you will lay until I shall 
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overtake you ifter that the road to Strasbourg should 
Mapame Dr Fansac. 
Madame would find it so! 

And what should I find easy, 


kentes 
Geran. EKasy—if 
Mapame De I 


Germain * 


“a girl of fiventy years of age. 


ALSAC 


Greruaryn. The road to Strasbourg, Madame. 

Mapai Indeed! Jo Dr Fatsac You have 
been making plans for me. I see! 

Dr Fansac. Nay, others have been making them 


for both of us, mv child 


Miapawer. Tlow good of them! Well. it is pleasant 
to hear that someone has sufficient thought of me even 
to do th il | like plans Nhe sits and tale supa drau ‘ 


ing and crayons 
GERMAIN across fo De F 
to find thi 


LESAGE 


I told you that we 


we not lke road Casy 
De Fausac mnpatiently Get the horses, and do not 
chatte 
Gish RMAIS ith a shrug Ill vet them. Have no 
fear, Monsiew An you get riders, I'll find a troop. 
Kerit 
lon Pansac (after a pause Louse, you have heard 


what has been said. There are urgent reasons why you 


should set out for Strasbourg within the hour. 





FALSAC. 


LEON DE 
Mapame. It is true I have heard what has been 
said, but not the reasons for my setting out to Strasbourg. 

Dr Farsac. Is it not reason enough if I tell you 
that my life depends upon it ? 

Mapame. You have told me for many weeks that 
your life depended upon your staying here, Is a change 
so very necessary 4 

De Fansac. It is all necessary. De 
fallen, and if I haste not, I fall with him. 

Mapame. Then why not to the Palace? You say 
that vou would be safe before the King. Why not seek 
him 2 And who knows that I should not have influence ? 
There is the Vicomte de Raincy, for instance. She 
laughs lightly. 

Dr Fansac. 
very frequently. 

Mapame. I like the 

Dr Fausac (softly. 
speak of him. 

Mapame. Indeed! and why not ? 

De Fausac. There are reasons 

Mapame. Reasons again. Life of mine! am I to hear 
of nothing else but reasons? Reasons that I stay in this 
dismal place, where neither friends nor enemies come to 
me: reasons why I am treated as a child that should 
still be gaping in the convent : reasons why you imprison 
me in this solitude when all the world is at Versailles— 


Choiseul has 


The Vicomte! You mention his name 


sound of old friends’ names. 
Louise, I do not wish you to 


nay, what care I for reasons! 
De Fawsac. 
me! 


You care for nothing that is dear to 
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Mapame. How much I must love myself, then! 


Dr Farsac. Would you stay here when I must 
quit France ? 
Mapamer. When you must quit France! Say, 


rather, when you choose to quit France, fearing that 
I, being in France, should see other faces than those 
of my servants. That ’s a fine affection which is built 
upon fear, my husband—which battens upon solitude 
and feeds upon apprehension ! 

Dr Fausac will not contend 
with you. Do as you will: but if I go not to Strasbourg 
before the dayfall, I am like to go to the Bastille with 
the night If you are not at Troyes to-morrow you may 
never see my face again. 

Mapame (half fearful). A 
left the Chateau to come to this hermitage in the forest, 
you spoke the same words to me; I came then at your 
bidding. Léon, have you no sympathy for me ? 

Dr Fausac Have I no sympathy 
for you? Louise, is there one on all the earth who 
loves you as I love you? Are you not as a very vision 
of heaven to me, the spirit and hope of all my thought, 
the end of my life? What more should existence bear 
to me if not the whispers of your voice and the touch 
of your lips ? Think you that I would beg your patience 
to mope here in this place of melancholy if it were not 
that I fear the the world, which crush the 
glossy shell of love as the sea crushes the frail things 
it beats upon?’ Nay, Tam selfish, and would harbour 
my own life from the winds of this unresting strife that 


conte mptuously a 


month ago when you 


furning fo he ; 


cabals of 


| may lay it always at your feet, as now, for vou to take 
or leave, to dispose of in your pleasure, to do aught 
with that shall give you the joy I seek for you. He 


kisses hes 


Mapame (laughingly. And yet you do not wish me 
to see the Vicomte! 
Dre Fansac. The Vicomte again !—cannot vou find 


another name upon your lips but that ? 
Mapai still flippantly ‘ Nay, surely ’ 
the tonyue so readily. 
De Fansac. Pshaw! I 
more words 


It trips off 


have no time to bandy 


Mapame. And [ have time enough. Upon my 
word, if it were not for recollections I should wither 
like the lily. There is a world of amusement, mon 
mari, in the memory of a handsome face. 

Enter GERMAIN. 
De Farsac. So it would seem, Madame, and 


sufficient pleasantry in wounding where many would be 
glad to heal. May you enjoy your womanly occupa- 
tion ! Zo German). Well, are the horses ready ? 

Greruatyx. They wait bit and bridle. 

De Farsac. Madame will start within the hour! 

Gi RMAIN looking at her and shaking his head). 
I hope so—and you ? 

De Farsac. I leave now, and shall draw rein 
until I have come to the Chateau and my papers. You 
mav look to see me at Troyes before the Angelus to- 
1 Hle takes up his cloak and u hip, and turns 


not 


morrow. 
to MApAME. 
vive me a God-speed r 
Mapame. It 
since you leave me to the care of servants. 
Dr Fausac. Should I ask you to risk your life with 


Louise, I am going now, will you not 
rit GERMAIN. 


cannot be of much moment to you, 


me? I have told you that if I am not at the Chateau 
before the Duke’s men, you will never see my face 
again. 

Mapame (rising). Léon, you are not in carnest 


with me! 


Dr Farsac. Not in earnest? Mon Dieu! 
think that this is the hour for a fool’s wit ? 

Mapame (clinging to him). Then let us quit France 
together ; if there be danger is there not place for me ? 
I have borne months of banishment with you: shall I 
not share also this new peril ? 

Dr Fansac (tenderly). It would but make it greater, 
dearest: I have need of haste, and a woman’s pace is 
not for work like this! 

Mapame. Then why must you go to the Chateau 
at all? 

Dr Fausac. hundred reasons to send 
me there: the friends, the vengeance of 
enemies—above all, my own safety. 

Mapamer. And of these things I am to know 
nothing, and am sent as a child that leaves its home fo1 
the first time ! 

Dr Fatsac. It must be so, but only for a day. 

MADAM! Fora day! That has been my 
promise every hour since you married me, 


can vou 


There are a 
honour of 


angrily . 


Enter GERMAIN. 


GerMAtn. Your horse waits. mon maitre. 

De Farsac. Good-bye, Louise. 

MapameE (indifferently). Good-bye. 

Dr Farsac. Have you no other word ? 

Mapame. None but that which trips off the tongue 


readily. 


Dr Farsac. A name I shall not hear for twenty-four 
hours, Madame Exit. 
MADAME (« alling after him Léon! Léon! She 
runs to the door and stands, then to the window. He 


must have heard me, and yet ke does not look back. 
Oh. my God! and I may never see his face again ! 
She sinks sobbing upon an ottoman. 

Germain. If Madame would only take heart, all 
would be well before Mass to-morrow. 








Mapame. It will never be well again, Germain. 
My heart is weary. 

GrERMAIN. Yet no more weary than my master’s. 

Mapame. He can be weary with no burden of mine. 

Germain. In truth, that is the only burden he has 
ever known.. Believe me, Madame, he has hid much 
from you, and what you have seen is but the cloak 
which covers a vreat sorrow. 

Mapame. It but 
ticipate only in her husband's joys ? 

GERMAIN. Madame, this is no time for such talk. I 
am an old man, and I have served my master twenty 
years; I would stake my life upon his lightest word. 

MApDAMI And so would I—God guard 
him! She rests her head wearily upon her arms.) 

Greruatx. Amen to that! And now we may think 
about Strasbourg. 


may be SO, must a woman par- 


(earnestly). 


Mapame. Indeed! 

Germain (doggedly. We are to set out within the 
hour. 

Mapai tapping with her foot). We are to set 


did ever one listen to such a thing! 
German. And to reach Troyes before the Angelus. 
Mapai You have it perfectly. 
GERMAIN. must not let the sun go down 


out 


More angry ‘ 
And we 
and tind us idle. 
Mapamer. A gentleman of 
could not give it more finely. 
Germain. So, if it please you, we will be preparing. 
Mapai Knough of this— 
get you gone from my sight (She grips a riding-whip, 
and slashes the air with it), or, in truth, I shall forgot 
that I am not riding this morning! 
GERMAIN My poor master! 


his Majesty’s theatre 


rising and stamping . 


turning fo go>. 
(4 loud sound of knocking without, anda cry of Wo! 
there They stand and listen 


while the knocking continues. 


rep ated several times. 


GrrMatn. Parbleu! someone isin a hurry. ( //e goes 
God’s mercy! there ’s a whole troop of 
horse about the place. 

Mapame. A troop of horse! My husband spoke of 
that. Have they the look of the Duke’s men, think 
you r , 

Germain. They wear the countenances of rogues, 
as I lve, and are merry enough. 

Mapame. If they should be the messengers that 
Léon feared ! 

Germain. Madame, it seems to me that my maste1 
has beaten the iron while it is hot: we should have set 
out for Strasbourg after all. 

Mapamer. And it was my caprice that may cost him 
his life! What shall I do, Germain? What shall I 
do to save him ? 

GirMain (with a shrug). Tf they do not know that 
this is the pavilion of Monsieur, very well. They may 
wish to rest, and you may keep them; but if they do, 
then, as the proverb goes, qui dit averti, dit muni. 

Mapame (thinking). To keep them ? How should I 
keep them—I—I ? 

The knocking is heard again. 

Germain. You hear that? Mon Dieu! they will 
beat the door down. I shall let them in. But whether 
they go on or stay for meat or drink, Madame—that 
is your affair. Evit. 

‘Mapame. My affair ?—he speaks well. If they 
should be the Duke’s troop, and I detain them. Léon 
God give me strength! (She 


to the window. 


may yet reach ‘Troyes. 
turns away towards R., 
Enter the VicoMTE DI 


De Ratxey. Madame, I must crave your pardon for 
thus intruding, but I have been beating at your door for 
many minutes. 

MApDAME 
Vicomte ! 

Dr Rainey (coming forward eagerly). 


RAINCY. 


bach The 


seeing him and starting 


Mademoiselle 


Louise, as I live! 
Mapame (aside). Mademoiselle! Then he has not 


heard of my marriage ? 


Dre Rainey gaily). I do not know how to pay 
sufficient gratitude to fortune. I came here to get 


refreshment for my men, and to ask for the Chateau 
Primaticcio, which they tell me lies to the southward. 
Happily, I parted with the road some miles gone. 

Mapame. You are on your way to the Chateau 
Primaticcio, Monsieur le Vicomte ? Have you business 
with M. de Falsac there ? 

De Ratncy. You know the man ? 

MaApaMeE (with apparent indifference 
about here. Is he one of your friends ? 

De Rarney. Truly; and I have so firm an attach- 
ment to him that I shall press him to come to Paris with 
me the yery moment I can clap hands upon him. But 
what good chance, may I ask, sends you to such a house 
of nightingales as this ? 

Mapame (drawing off her wedding ring and conce al. 
ing tt). Oh! I should say—that is, my father flits here 
with the swallows every summer. (II 7th forced gatety. 
You remember his love for seclusion in the old time ? 

De Raincy. Perfectly! and his daughter’s (with a 
profound bow). 

MapAME (with agitation), Indeed you do me 
honour to give me any place in your thoughts; but 
you must be weary. It is almost the hour of dinner ; 
you will not proceed, at least, until that is over. She 
sounds a gong and they cross.) 


He is known 
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De Raincy. Nay, I know not how to refuse you 
aught, but the work I am doing for the Duke will not 
wait to pay homage even at such a shrine as this—made 
the richer from swect recollection, Mademoiselle. 

Enter GERMAIN. 


Mapame. In that case you must drink a cup of 
wine with us; that will not detain you even a breathing 
space. | Th while she 
GERMAIN. 

GERMAIN 
him. 

Mapame. And you ? 

Germain. Philip has left and will ride for his life 
to the Chateau. 

MADAMI in a louder tone You that 
Monsieur le Vicomte’s men want for nothing, and set 
wine, Germain. 

GERMAIN. 


goes to window lurns to 


in a low voice). Itis as we thought. Keep 


will see 


She starts. 
Erit GERMAIN 
hear that fellow 


It is done, Madame! 


De Rainey coming down). Did I 
call you Madame ? 

Mapame (quickly). I should not be surprised if he 
did: he is the stupidest and the best servant in the 
whole of the forest ; and you know, of course, there is 


my mother. But won’t you sit ? 





MADAME DE 


FALSAC. 


De Rarncy I did not mean to, but I can 
refuse you no longer; the rest tells me that I have 
ridden far. 

Mapame. And yet would ride farther, and all ‘for 
these dreadful reasons which you hint at? Ilow grateful 
I should be for the privilege of my sex! 

De Rainey (gallantly). Nay! not with half my 
gratitude, Mademoiselle. (Aside.) By my faith! there 
is not a woman to be compared to her in all Paris. 

MAapamM} pulling up a low stool and sitting near 
him). Now, won't you tell me something more of this 
work of yours, and of the Palace? If you knew what 
a life it is to hear no sound but of birds singing and 
the rustle of the trees, and the dreary sound of one’s 
own voice! 

De Raincy. I 
Louise speaks— 

MaApam! (laughingly ; Ready as ever, Vicomte. 
they must miss your wit at the Court! 

De Raincy. Truly, there are few there to inspire it! 


s itting , 


demur to that when Mademoiselle 


llow 


GERMAIN sets wine 


Mapame. Say rather, there are few who do not fear it. 
She risesand pours him wine But come, here is some- 
thing which will make you forget even your fatigue. 

De Ratncy It is already 
forgot in your presence. I pledge the House of Nightin 


rising with cup in his hand 


He sits again, but drops a paper from his cloak 


vales. 


upon the table as he does so. 





M ADAME observing him pick up the paper quickly). 
What a heavy burden of writing, Vicomte! You must 
forgive me that I did not remember how pretty a ballad 
you turned long ago—and still, I doubt not. 

Dr Raincy. Intruth,’tis a ballad which hath neither 
lilt nor love-song, and made for him who presently 
would sooner hear a dirge than look upon it. 

Mapamer. And yet it is your burden ! 

Dr Raincy. As you say, but a light one, since it 
gives me one enemy the less. 

Mapamer. An enemy—the Vicomte de Rainey hi 
enemies ! 

Dr Rarney. Aye, as thick as you have flowers 
nor would I wish it otherwise. He who has no enemics 
has never had a friend. 

Mapame. And you never forgive ? 

De Rarncy. Mademoiselle, he 
forgives a man nor forgets a woman! 

Mapame. What a memory you must have, Vicomte! 

Dr Rainey (looking at her). You find it so? 

Mapame. Surely I do, since you have cared to 


who is wise neve) 


remember two years ago. 

De Raincy. It were impossible to live and forget 
that. 

MApamM1 jut won't you tell me, for I 
curiosity, for whom is that dreadful dirge designed ? 

Dr Ratney. Iam grateful to please you at so light a 


die «cf 


cost. The paper is for the man De Falsac. 
Mapame (half rising, and gasping). Yor De Falsac ? 
Dr Rainey (sharply). You do know him, then ? 
Mapame (agitated). Nay—that is—as I told you 


he is my father’s neighbour. They are old friends! 

Dr Raincy. In that Mademoiselle, [ am 
afraid your father will have one friend the less. If I 
were the man, I would sooner lose my head than be 
named in that writing. 

Mapame. It is, then, his sentence of banishment ? 

Dre Rainey. You divine well: but it 
of banishment to a country where the harvest is of bread 


case, 


Is a sentence 


and the courts are of stone. 
Mapame (aghast). 'To the Bastille ? 


Dr Rainey. Exactly—to the Bastille. TTe open 
the paper and seems to read 
MaApamMeE (with a sudden inspiration). Vicomte, you 


would not carry out such a decree as that ? 


Dr Raincy. And why not? By my life! you have 


a heart which is all tenderness, Mademoiselle—and 
worthily ! 

Mapame. But the man is innocent! 

Dr Rainey (looking hard at her). Possibly. That 


is a question to which I have given no thought. 

Mapame. But I am sure of it—believe me, I have 
known him for many years; he has a heart of velvet 
and a mind of love: there is no kinder soul in Franc: 
Oh, God! he cannot deserve such a fate as that. 

De Raincy (aside). <A reason the more for hasten- 
ing it. (Aloud.) What a it should be to 
him in his misfortunes to know that he has so eloquent 
an advocate ! 

Mapame (recovering herself). Indeed, but I am no 
advocate, Vicomte; I was but overcome to think that 
with effort)—a stranger should suffer that 
With a forced 
She puts 


consolation 


even a 
which they tell me is the living death. 
laugh.) Let me read the paper for myself. 
out her hand. 

Di Rarney (looking at her suspiciously). It could 
be of no possible interest to you; it is writ with all the 
rhetoric of Courts and it has the King’s signature—look 
you Tle shows her. Yet it represents to me muny 
weary days of work, and is precious. The King’s 
caprice is old talk : he signs no man’s warrant twice. 


Mapame (aside). If I could get the paper—if—if 
Aloud.) But Vicomte, you will have another cup of 
wine. 


Dr Raincy. Nay, I have rested too long, and if I 
haste not, the quarry will be fled. He rises, and takes 
up his cloak. 

MADAM} 
must not go, the dinner will be set with the next hour, 
and the sun is yet high. Visits such as yours make 
féte-days in our lives, Vicomte; would you end my 
pleasure ere it has well begun? (She looks up at him. 

Vie OMTE taking her hand and kissing it . As we ll 
ask me if I would give the light for the dark. (She shrinis 
from him. 

Mapame. Then you will awhile, and I will 
press Germain that you do not leave us fasting. If you 
leave before the Angelus, there will yet be day to guid 
you to the Chateau. (She strikes the gong. 

Vicomre. ’Tis a hard case, and i’ faith! you put it 
so, Mademoiselle, that I cannot refuse it, but it is upon 
condition. 


eagerly and rising). Oh, no, no: you 


stay 


Enter GERMAIN. 


Mapame. And that? 

Vicomtr. You sing to me—did you not mind nu 
that I remembered two years ago ? 

Mapame. Aye: you have a great memory, Vicomte, 
never to forget a woman. 

GERMAIN Certainly, she is detaining him 
Aloud.) Did Madame require me ? 

Mapame (lightly). Oh, yes! set dinner 
possible, and let the servants of Monsicur le Vicomte 
know that he does not proceed vet 

VICOMTE. half-hour, tell them 

MapaMi For only half 
Vicomte—shame on you for your promises ! 


aside 


as s00n dS 


For some 


(reproachfully . an hour, 
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MADAME: 
Vicomtr. Well, as you choose. To GERMAIN. 
Give them the message of Mademoiselle. 

GerMatn (as hegoes). Of Mademoiselle! (Aside. 
Certainly, she is detaining him. My poor master! 

VicomtE (amorously). And now for the song: I 
vow there is no such music as you make in all the 
thousand rooms in Versailles; if 1 could but hear your 
voice there! (//e clasps her hand. 

MapameE (struggling to free herself). No, no, 
Vicomte ; you will never hear it there! 

Vicomtr. And why? Upon my life they know not 
what they lose. If I could persuade your father that 
you return with me. (Aside.) It would be worth a 
province to let the King see her. 

Mapame. You would never persuade him. But I 
am to sing to you! (She goes to a harpsichord. He 
follows her, sitting upon a low stool at her side. He 
leaves the paper upon the table. 

MADAME (pressing her head with her hands, then 
suddenly striking a few chords and singing) — 

Sona. 
Love is come reaping, 
And the woods awake! 
Hearken! Hearken! 

The buds ope and quake, 

There is morn in the brake, 

There is light on the lake: 

The thicket is sleeping! 
Love is come girdled with blossom, and 
singing ! 
Hark to the 


winging ! 


note of the nightingale 


Love has come wailing 
On the antlers of light! 
Hearken! Hearken! 
The east is a-bright, 
The swallow in flight, 
For the dead be the night: 
The shadows are paling. 
Love is come girdled with myrtle, and 
weeping ! 
Tears for the living, and tears for the 
sleeping! 


I say you shall not touch it! 
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Stand from me! 


Vicomte. A plaintive burden, and a sad note. 

Mapame. What would you ?—it is the note of the 
forest, where all is solitude. But come, you shall see 
my work. (She reaches a portfolio, and takes out draw- 
ings.) You remember my love of crayons two years 
ago? Well, I will show you something. Look, now, 
that is the yoke-elm under which the King sat when he 
first had thought to plan the Palace; that is the oak 
of Francis I. ; that is the little lake which you came by 
in the wood not an hour from here. (She shows him the 
sketches quickly, and, looking over his shoulder, sees the 
paper upon the table.) ( Aside.) He has forgot the paper ! 

VicomMtTE (examining a drawing). And what have 
we here? Nay, it is the face of the Abbé Mourelle, as 
Ilive! Ha! ha! He has the eyes of a hawk and the 
body of a wine-butt. (Laughs.) I compliment you, 
Mademoiselle. 

MapameE. It is a jest, and does not err in kindness, 
I fear! (Aside.) If I could get the paper, Léon should 
reach Troyes. 


‘this will do 


Vicomte (laughing loudly at another picture). Why, 
this is the old Sieur de Florien! I knew him by his 
nose. Upon my life, Mademoiselle Louise, you have a 
fortune awaiting you at Court ! 

MADAME. Surely it would be a poor task to make 
the pain of one the pleasure of the many. (Aside, and 
thinking.) The King signs no man’s warrant twice. 

Vicomtr. By the Mass! what goes here ? 

Mapame (aside). He has got his own picture! 

Vicomte. Forsooth, Mademoiselle, you remember 
me in an ill setting 

MADAME laughingly : 
treacherous, Vicomte. 

Vicomter. Nay, but I have not ears like that. 

Mapame. I had forgot your ears. 

Vicomte (turning the picture about), TV faith! if I 
were so, I were the mockery of France. 

Mapamt seizing the preture You shall not look 
upon it. It is ill done, and I must atone. For a truth, 
you shall have a picture as you sit, and shall carry it to 
Paris for memory of me. Nay, I order you come to 
the light here, and I will make a sketch, ere Germain 
set the dinner, that all the Cowt shall speak of 
Indeed, you would not rob me of such an opportunity. 


Enter Dy Tle sleps hehind the tapestry 


near the door. 


The memory jis very 


FALSAC, 


Vicomte. I would rob you of nothing (soft/y) but 
vour love. (//e tries to kiss her. 
~  Mapame. No, no; we must not talk of that! Come 
to the window that my work may be done before the 
sun fail. And now, sit you like that. I insist! 

Vicomtr. Scarce that, when to obey is a pleasure, 
(Tle sits, with much affectation of attitude. 

Mapame. My crayons—where are my crayons ? 
Ah! [have them! And paper (She looks in a@ port- 
folio) —what shall I do for paper? Let methink. Ah! 
perfectly. She picks up the VicomMtTr’s 
warrant, 

VICOMTE 
would you do? 

Mapame. The King signs no man’s death-warrant 
twice. What would I do, Monsieur le Vicomte? I 
would burn your paper to save my husband’s life ! 
(She throws the paper into the fire. The Vicomti 
comes angrily to her, She falls sobbing, and calling 
‘Léon! Léon!’ and keeps him from the fire. 

Mapame. No, no! You shall not touch it! I say 
you shall not touch it! Standfrom me! Léon! Léon! 

Vicomtr. Léon! Then De Falsae is your husband! 
Sternly.) In truth, Madame, you turn your humour 
well ! 

Mapame. As you turn your malice ! 

Vicomtr. And now ? 

Mapame, Nay, now! I care not now! 

VICOMTE laughing fiercely . But you shall learn to 
eare! I’ faith! I have the mind to teach you, and at 
Paris. (Goes to window and calls “Ho! there!” 

Maname. At Paris? You dare not take me 
there! 

Vicomte. Dare not! Think you that a soldier of 
fortune knows such a word? By my life! you have wit 
which shall be in better keeping and in_ brighter 
company, Mademoiselle Louise (satirically), at Paris. 
He grasps her by the arm and tries to drag her to 
the door.) 

Mapame. No, no! let me go! Would you break my 
heart ? (She calls.) Léon! Léon! She half falls.) 

VicomtE. Aye, but I would for a better than you. 
(He goes to raise her, but she faints.) Wa! the quarry 
drops; so much the lighter task. She shall wake at 
Paris! (Le laughs sardonically.) 

Dr Fatsac (coming out and drawing his sword), 
But not with you! 

VicomtE (staggering back). De Falsac ! 

Dr Farsac. Your last word, Monsieur le Vicomte ! 
He plunges his sword into him and the Vicomty. falls. 

Dr Fansac (kneeling over Lovisr). My wife! my 


Nay, touch not that! What 


rising. 
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QUIET BACKWATER. 
Draicn by J. Bernard Partridge. 





THE 


H’ wore a curious costume, representing the devil 
carrying off his corpse: but IL recognised 
him at once the lion of a London 
evening party last season. Then he had just returned 
from a Polar expedition, and the glacier of 
civilisation on his breast. ‘To-night he was among the 
maddest of the mad, dancing savagely with the 
Jacchantes of the Latin Quarter at the art-students’ 
ball, and some of his fellow-Americans told me that he 
was the best marine painter in the afelier which he had 

joined. More they did not pause to tell me, for they 
were anxious to celebrate this night of nights, when, in 

that fine spirit of equality born of belonging to two 

Republics, the artist lowers himself to the level of his 

model. 

The young Arctie explorer—so entirely at home in 
this more tropical clime — had relapsed into respect- 
ability when I spoke to him. He was sitting at a 
supper-table smoking a cigarette, and gazing somewhat 
sadly—it seemed to me—at the pandemoniac phantas- 
magoria of screaming dancers, the glittering cosmopolitan 
chaos that multiplied itself riotously in the mirrored 
walls of the great flaring ball-room, where under- 
dressed women, waving many-coloured paper lanterns, 
rode on the shoulders of grotesquely clad men prancing 
to joyous music. For some time he had been trying 
hard to get someone to take the money for his supper ; 
but the frenzied waiters suspected he was clamouring 
for something to eat, and would not be cajoled into 
attention. 

Moved by an impulse of mischief, [ went up to him 
and clapped him on his corpse, which he wore behind. 
There was a death-mask of papier-maché on the back of 
his head with appropriate funereal drapings down the 
body. 

* J’°ll take your money,”’ I said. 

He started, and turned his devil upon me. The face 
was made Mephistophelian, and the front half of him 
wore scarlet. 

* Thanks,’ he said, laughing roguishly when he 
recognised me. “It’s darned queer that Paris should 
be the place where they refuse to take the devil’s 
money.”’ 

I suggested, smilingly, that it was the corpse they 
fought shy of. 

“J not.” he retorted. “It’s dead men’s 
money that keeps this place lively. I wish I'd had the 
chance of some, anyhow; but a rolling stone gathers no 
moss, they say—not even from graveyards, I suppose.”’ 

He spoke disconsolately, in a tone more befitting the 
back than the front of him, and quite out of accord with 
the reckless revelry around him. 


as lesser 


wore 


guess 
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* Oh! you'll make lots 
money with your pic- 
tures,’ I said heartily. 
Ile his head. 
~ That ’s the chap who’s 
going to in the 
dollars,’ he indicat- 
ing a brawny Frenchman 
attired in a blanket that 
virdled his loins, and 
black feathers that decor- 
ated his hair. “ That 
fellow ’s got the touch of 
Velasquez You should 
see the portrait he’s doing 
for the Salon !”’ 
*“ Well, I don’t see much art in his costume, any- 
* Yours is an inspiration of genius.”’ 


ot 
shook 


scoop 


said, 


how,”’ I retorted. 
*Yes—so prophetic, don’t you know,’* he replied 

modestly. ‘But you are not the only one who has 

complimented me. ‘To it I owe the proudest moment of 

my life—when I shook hands with a European prince.” 

And he laughed with returning merriment. 

* Indeed!” I exclaimed. * With which ?” 

* Ah! I see your admiration for my rig is mount- 
No: it wasn’t with the Prince of Wales—confess 


ing. 


**7°'ll take your 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. BIRKENRUT IU. 
your admiration is going down already. Come, you shall 
PUES. Je vous le donne en trois.” 

After little he told me it was the 
Crown Prince of Denmark. * At the Avnstner Narnival 
in Copenhagen,” he explained briefly. His front 


teasing me a 
face 
had grown sad again. 

* Did you study art in Copenhagen ?”’ [ inquired. 

* Yes, before [ joined that expedition,” he said. 
* It was from there I started.” 

* Yes, of course,” I replied ; “ I remember now. — It 
jut what made you chuck 
up your studies so suddenly ?” 

* Oh! I don’t know. I guess I was just about sick 
of most things. My stars! Look at that little yipsy- 
virl dancing the cancan—isn’t she fresh? Isn't 
How awful to think she ‘ll be used up in 
a year or two!” 

a suppose there was a woman—the eternal 
feminine,” I said, sticking him to the point, for [ was 
more interested in him than in the seething saturnalia, 
our Common sobriety amid which seemed somehow to 


was a Danish expedition. 


she 


wonderful ? 


raise our casual acquaintanceship to the plane of con- 
fidential friendship. 

* Yes, I suppose there was a woman,” he echoed in 
low tones. “The eternal feminine!” And a strange 
unfathomable light leapt into his eyes, which he raised 


IT said 


money, 
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THE 


FE wore a curious costume, representing the devil 
H carrying off his corpse; but I recognised 
him at once as the lion of a London 
evening party last season. Then he had just returned 
from a Polar expedition, and the glacier of 
civilisation on his breast. ‘To-night he was among the 
maddest of the mad, dancing savagely with the 
Bacchantes of the Latin Quarter at the art-students’ 
ball, and some of his fellow-Americans told me that he 
was the best marine painter in the afe/ier which he had 
joined. More they did not pause to tell me, for they 
were anxious to celebrate this night of nights, when, in 
that fine spirit of equality born of belonging to two 
Republics, the artist lowers himself to the level of his 
model. 

The young Arctic explorer—so entirely at home in 
this more tropical clime — had relapsed into respect- 
ability when I spoke to him. He was sitting at a 
supper-table smoking a cigarette, and gazing somewhat 
sadly—it seemed to me—at the pandemoniac phantas- 
magoria of screaming dancers, the glittering cosmopolitan 
chaos that multiplied itself riotously in the mirrored 
walls of the great flaring ball-room, where under- 
dressed women, waving many-coloured paper lanterns, 
rode on the shoulders of grotesquely clad men prancing 
to joyous music. For some time he had been trying 
hard to get someone to take the money for his supper ; 
but the frenzied waiters suspected he was clamouring 
for something to eat, and would not be cajoled into 
attention. 

Moved by an impulse of mischief, 1 went up to him 
and clapped him on his corpse, which he wore behind. 
There was a death-mask of papier-maché on the back of 
his head with appropriate funereal drapings down the 
body. 

* J’li take your money,” I said. 

He started, and turned his devil upon me. The face 
was made Mephistophelian, and the front half of him 
wore scarlet. 

* Thanks,”’ 
recognised me. 
be the place where they 
money.”’ 

I suggested, smilingly, that it was the corpse they 
fought shy of. 

“]T guess not.’ he retorted. “It’s dead men’s 
money that keeps this place lively. I wish I’d had the 
chance of some, anyhow: but a rolling stone gathers no 
moss, they say—not even from graveyards, I suppose.” 

He spoke disconsolately, in a tone more befitting the 
back than the front of him, and quite out of accord with 
the reckless revelry around him. 
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“Oh! you'll make lots 
of money with your pic- 
tures,” I said heartily. 

Ile shook his head, 
* That ’s the chap who’s 
in the 
indicat- 


voing to 
dollars,” he 
ing a brawny Frenchman 
attired in a hlanket that 
girdled his loins, and 
4 black feathers that decor- 
ated his hair. * That 
fellow ’s got the touch of 
Velasquez. You should 
see the portrait he’s doing 
for the Salon !”’ 
* Well, I don't see much art in his costume, any- 
how,” I retorted.‘ Yours is an inspiration of genius.”’ 
*Yes—so prophetic, don’t you know,’* he replied 
modestly. “ But you are not the only one who has 
complimented me. ‘To it | owe the proudest moment of 
my life—when I shook hands with a European prince.” 
And he laughed with returning merriment. 
* Indeed!" I exclaimed. ‘ With which ?” 
“Ah! I see your admiration for my rig is mount- 


scoop 


said, 


No: it wasn’t with the Prince of Wales—contfess 


ing. 
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BIRKRENRUTIT. 


your admiration is going down already. Come, you shall 
TUCSS. Je vous le donne en trois.’ ~ . 

After teasing me a little he told me it was the 
“At the Aunstuer Narnival 


Ilis front 


Crown Prince of Denmark. 
in Copenhagen,” he explained briefly. 
had grown sad again. 

* Did you study art in Copenhagen ?”’ [ inquired. 

* Yes, before I joined that expedition,” he said. 
* It was from there I started.” 

* Yes, of course,’ I replied ; “I remember now. — It 
Sut what you chuck 


face 


was a Danish expedition, mice 


up your studies so suddenly ? 

“Oh! I don't know. I guess I was just about sick 
of most things. My stars! Look at that little gipsy- 
girl dancing the cancan—isn’t she fresh? Isn’t she 
wonderful 7 How awful to think she'll be used up in 
a year or two!” 

*“T suppose there was a eternal 
feminine,” I said, sticking him to the point, for I was 
more interested in him than in the seething saturnalia, 


woman—the 


our Common sobriety amid which seemed somehow to 
raise our casual acquaintanceship to the plane of con- 
fidential friendship. 

* Yes, I suppose there was a woman,”’ he echoed in 
low tones. “The eternal feminine!’’ And a strange 
unfathomable light leapt into his eyes, which he raised 





** T°ll take you money,” 
=e : 


T said. 





rHE 


slightly towards the gilded ceiling, where countless 


lustres glittered 
* Deceived you, eh ? 


His expression changed 


I said lightly. 
‘** Deceived me, as you 
murmured, with a faint, sad smile, that made 


say,”” he 
up a vision of a passionate lovely face with 


me conjure 
cruel eyes 

* Won't you tell me about it’” I asked, as I 
tendered him a fresh cigarette. for while we spoke his 
half-smoked one had been snatched from his mouth by 
i beautiful Manad, who whirled off, puffing it. 

* T reckon you'll be making copy out of it,” 
his “Il le 


If it’s good enough, 


he said, 

growing whimsical 

I replied candidly. “* That's 
Mi here 
What i 

use ! But 

thing in my 

ike a story of 


I smiled 


lovely 
there ’s 


itair to 


mayestu 
ally 

4 You stick 
irt leave rit to 
And 


his 


to you 


Hine 


light to 


manage 
I put a 
emigaretts 

*Ah, but you ll 
he disappointed 
time, I 
said laughingly, 
smoke circled round his 
diabolically 
Then, becoming 


this 
warrant,” he 
as the 


handsome 
face 
serious again, he went 
terribly 
plebeian, yet it all be 
fell through that very 
Aunstner Aarnival 1 
was telling you of when 
I first this com- 
posite which 
gained me the smile of 
royalty. It was a very 
swell affair, of course, 
not a bit like 
but it given in 
hell.”’ 

* In hell!” 
startled. 

* Yes, * Underver- 
den’ they called it in 
their lingo. The ball- 
room of the palace the 
Palaet, an old disused 
Was got up to 
represent the infernal 
regions—you tumble? 
and everybody had to 
dress appropriately. 
That was what 
me the idea of 
costume. The 
which 
made the 


great 


ag It’s sO 


wore 
costume 


this, 
was 


I cried, 


mansion 


gave 
this 
stair- 
case up you 
entered was 
mouth of a 
dragon, and as you trod 
on the first step his 
eye gleamed blazes and 
brimstone. There were 
great monstersall about, 
and dark ra- 
diating around; and 
when you took your 
dame into one of them, 
your tread flooded them 
with light. If, however, 
the cavalier modestly 
conducted his mistress 
into one of the lighted 
caves, virtue was re- 
warded by instantane- 
ous darkness.” 

* That was really 
artistic,”’ I said, laugh- 
ing. 

* You bet! The 
artists spentany amount 
of money over the 
affair. The whole of 
Hades bristled with 
ingenious devices in every corner. I had got a couple 
of tickets, and had designed the dress of my best girl, 
as well as my own, and the morning before (there being 
little work done in the studios that day, as you may 
well imagine) I called upon her to see her try it on. 
To my chagrin, I found she was down with influenza, 
or something of that sort appropriate to the bitter 
winter we were having. And it did freeze that 
year, by Jove!—so hard that Denmark and Sweden 
were united—to their mutual disgust I fancy—by a 
broad causeway of ice. I remember, as I walked back 
from the girl's house towards the town along the 
Langelinie, my mortification was somewhat allayed by 
the picturesque appearance of the Sound, in whose 
white expanse boats of every species and colour were 
embedded, looking like trapped creatures unable to stir 
oar or sail. But as I left the Promenade and came into 
the narrow old streets of the town, with their cobble 


grottoes 
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stones and their quaint, many-windowed houses, my ill- 
humour returned. I had had some trouble in getting 
the second ticket, and now it looked as if I should get 
left I went over in my mind the girls I could ask, and 
what with not caring more for one than for another, 
and not knowing which were booked already, and what 
with the imminence of the ball, I felt the little brains 
I had getting addled in my head. At last, in sheer 
despair, I had what is called a happy thought: I 
to ask the first girl of my acquaintance I 
met in my walk. Instantly my spirits rose like a 
thermometer in a Turkish bath. The clouds of irreso- 
ution rolled away, and the touch of adventure made 
I peered eagerly into every 


resolved 


my walk joyous again 
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So go ahead and—I say—do eut your 
C'est vieur 


refreshments. 
interruptions a /a Fielding and Thackeray. 


jeu 

* All right, don’t get mad. Fréken Jensen had the 
most irregular and ungainly features that ever crippled 
a woman’s career—her nose was—but no! I won't 
describe her, poor girl. She was about twenty-six years 
old, but one of those girls whose years no one counts, 
who are old maids at seventeen. Well, you can fancy 
what a fix I was in. It was no good pretending to 
myself that I hadn’t seen her, for we nearly bowled each 
other over—she was coming along quick trot with a 
basket on her arm—and it seemed kind of shuffling to 
back out of my promise to her, though she didn’t know 
anything about it. It 
was like betting with 
yourself and wanting to 
cheat yourself when 
you lost. I felt I 
should never trust my- 
self again, if I turned 
welsher — that’s the 
word, isn’t it?” 

* [t’s like Jephtha,”’ 
I said. ‘ He swore, 
you know, he would 
sacrifice the first 
creature that he saw 
on his triumphant re- 
turn from the wars— 
and his daughter came 
out and had to be saecri- 
ficed.” 

* Thank you for the 
compliment,” he said, 
with a grimace. “ But 
I’m not up in the 
classics, so the com- 
parison didn’t — strike 
me. But what did 
strike me, after the 
first moment of annoy- 
ance, was the humour 
of the situation. I 
turned and walked be- 
side her—under cover 
of an elaborate apology 
for my dashing _be- 
haviour. She seemed 
quite concerned at my 
regret, and insisted that 
it was she that had 
dashed — it was her 
marketing-day, and she 
was late. You must 
know she kept a board- 
ing-house for art and 
university students, and 
it was there that I had 





IT saw her eyes fill with tears as she turned her head away. 


female face I met, but it was not till I approached the 
market-place that I knew my fate. Then, turning a 
corner, | came suddenly and violently face to face with 
Fréken Jensen.”’ 

He paused and relit his cigarette, and the maddening 
music of brass instruments and brazen creatures, which 
his story had shut out, crashed again upon my ears. “I 
reckon if you were telling this, you’d stop here,” he 
said, “and put down, ‘to be continued in our next.’” 
There seemed a trace of huskiness in his flippant tones, 
as if he were trying to keep under some genuine 
emotion. 

** Never you mind,” I returned smiling. 
not a writer anyhow, so just keep straight on.” 

“ Well, Froken Jensen was absolutely the ugliest 
girl I have seen in all my globe-trottings. On 
second thoughts, that is the place to stop at, isn’t it ?”’ 

* Not ut all—it’s only in long novels one stops for 


*“ You’re 


made her acquaintance 
when I went to dine 
once or twice with a 
studio chum who was 
quartered there. I had 
never exchanged two 
sentences with her be- 
fore, as you can well 
imagine: she was nct 
inviting to the artistic 
eye; indeed, I rather 
wondered how my 
friend could tolerate 
her at the head of the 
table, till he jestingly 
told me it was reckoned 
off the bill. The place 
was, indeed, suited to 
the student’s pocket. 
But this morning I 
was surprised by the 
sprightliness of her 
share in the dialogue 
of mutual apologies. 
Her mind seemed as 
alert as her step, her 
voice was pleasing and 
gentle, and there was 
a refreshing gaiety in 
her attitude towards 
the situation. 

** But I am quite sure it was my fault,’ I wound up 
rather lamely at last, ‘and, if you will allow me to make 
you amends, I shall be pleased to send you a ticket for 
the ball to-morrow night.’ 

** She stood still. * For the Aunstner Karnival!’ she 
cried eagerly, while her poor absurd face lit up. 

“* Yes, Fréken; and I shall be happy to escort you 
there if you will give me the pleasure.’ 

“She looked at me with sudden suspicion—the idea 
that I was chaffing her must have crossed her mind. I 
felt myself flushing furiously, feeling somehow half- 
guilty by my secret thoughts of her a few moments ago. 
We had arrived at the Amagertorv—the market-place— 
and I recollect getting a sudden impression of the quaint 
stalls and the picturesque 4mager-women—one with a 
preternaturally hideous face—and the frozen canal in the 
middle with the ice-bound fruit-boats from the islands, 
and the red sails of the Norwegian boats, and the 





in the man and his manner that the Consul instantly 
divined that he was Kilcraithie’s servant. 
“T’ll be takin’ some bit things that yon Whistle- 


crankie left,” said the gillie gravely, witha stolid glance - 


around the room. 

** Certainly,” said the Consul ; “ help yourself.” He 
continued his dressing as the man began to rummage in 
the empty drawers. The Consul had his back towards 
him, but, looking in the glass of the dressing-table, 
he saw that the gillie was stealthily watching him. 
Suddenly he passed before the mantelpiece and quickly 
slipped the rose from its glass into his hand. 

* I'll trouble you to put that back,’’ said the Consul 
quietly, without turning round. The gillie slid a quick 
glance towards the door, but the Consul was before him. 

“I don’t think ¢hat was left by your mater,” he 
said in an ostentatiously calm voice, for he was conscious 
of an absurd and inexplicable tumult in his blood, 
“and perhaps you’d better put it back.” 

The man looked at the flower with an attention 
that might have been merely ostentatious, and replaced 
it in the glass. 

**A thocht it was hiss.’’ 

* And I think it isn’t,’ said the Consul, opening 
the door. 

Yet when the man had passed out he was by no 
means certain that the flower was not 
Kileraithie’s. He was even conscious that 
if the young Laird had approached him 
with a reasonable explanation or appeal he 
would have yielded it up. Yet here he was, 
looking angrily pale in the glass, his eyes 
darker than they should be, and with an 
unmistakable instinct to do battle for this 
idiotic gage! Was there some morbid dis- 
turbance in the air that was affecting him 
as it had Kileraithie? He tried to laugh, 
but catching sight of its sardonic reflection 
in the glass became grave again. He 
wondered if the gillie had been really 
looking for anything his master had left— 
he had certainly ¢aken nothing. He opened 
one or two of the drawers, and found only 
a woman’s tortoiseshell hairpin—overlooked 
by the footman when he had emptied them 
for the Consul’s clothes. It had been 
probably forgotten by some fair and pre- 


vious tenant to Kileraithie. The Consul 
looked at his watch—it was time to go 
down. He grimly pinned the fateful flower 


in his buttonhole and half-defiantly descended 
to the drawing-room. 

Here, however, he was inclined to relax 
when, from a group of pretty women, the 
bright grey eyes of Mrs. MacSpadden caught 
his, were suddenly diverted to the lapel of 
his coat, and then leaped up to his again 
with a sparkle of mischief. But the guests 
were already pairing off in dinner couples, 
and as they passed out of the room. he saw 
that she was on the armof Kilcraithie. Yet. 
as she passed him, she audacicusly turned 
her head, and in a mischievous affectation 
of jealous reproach, murmured— 

* So soon!” 

At dinner she was too far removed for 
any conversation with him, although from 
his seat by his hostess he could plainly 
see her saucy profile midway up the table. 
Sut, to his surprise, her companion, Kil- 
craithic, did not seem to be responding to 
her gaiety. By turns abstracted and feverish, 
his glances occasionally wandered towards 
the end of the table where the Consul was 
For a few moments he _ believed 
that the affair of the flower, combined, 
perhaps, with the overhearing of Mrs. 
MacSpadden’s mischievous sentence, rankled in the 
Laird’s barbaric soul. But he became presently 
aware that Kilcraithie’s eyes eventually rested upon 
a quiet-looking blonde near the hostess. Yet the 
lady not only did not seem to be aware of it, but 
her face was more often turned towards the Consul, and 
their eyes had once or twice met. He had been struck 
by the fact that they were half-veiled but singularly 
unimpassioned eyes, with a certain expression of cold 
wonderment and criticism quite inconsistent with their 
veiling. Nor was he surprised when, after a preliminary 
whispering over the plates, his hostess presented him. 
The lady was the young wife of the middle - aged 
dignitary who, seated further down the table, opposite 
Mrs. MacSpadden, was apparently enjoying that lady’s 
wildest levities. The Consul bowed, the lady leaned a 
little forward. 

“We were saying what a lovely rose you had.” 

The Consul’s inward response was “ Hang that 
hower'” His outward expression was the modest 
query— 

“Is it so peculiar ?’ 

“No; but it’s very pretty. 
to see it?” 

Disengaging the flower from his buttonhole he 
handed it to her. Oddly enough, it seemed to him that 
half the table was watching and listening to them, 
Suddenly the lady uttered a little ery. “Dear me’ 
it’s full of thorns: of course you picked and arranged 





sitting. 


Would you allow me 


it yourself, for any lady would have wrapped something 
around the stalk!” 


efem bach a 
— ila 


suggested the Consul. 








—— 
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But here there was a burlesque outcry and a good- 
humoured protest from the gentlemen around her 
against this manifestly leading question. “It’s no 
fair! Ye’ll not answer her—for the dignity of our 
sex.”” Yet in the midst of it, it suddenly occurred to 
the Consul that there Aad been a slip of paper wrapped 
around it, which had come off and remained in the 
keyhole. The blue eyes of the lady were meanwhile 
sounding his, but he only smiled and said— 

“ Then it seems it ¢s peculiar ?”’ 

When the conversation became more general he 
had time to observe other features of the lady than her 
placid eyes. Her light hair was very long, and grew 
low down the base of her neck. Her mouth was firm, 
the upper lip slightly compressed in a thin red line, but 
the lower one, although equally precise at the corners, 
beeame fuller in the centre and turned over like a scarlet 
leaf, or as it struck him, suddenly, like the telltale drop 
of blood on the mouth of a vampire. Yet she was very 
composed, practical, and decorous, and as the talk grew 
more animated—and in the vicinity of Mrs. MacSpadden, 
more audacious—she kept a smiling reserve of expres- 
sion which did not, however, prevent her from following 
that lively lady, whom she evidently knew, with a kind 
of encouraging attention. 

“Kate is in full fling the 


to-night,’ she said to 





‘* Won'?t you come in?”’ 
hostess. Lady Macquoich smiled ambiguously — so 
ambiguously that the Consul thought it necessary to 
interfere for his friend. “ She seems to say what most 
of us think, but I am afraid very few of us could voice 
as innocently,” he smilingly suggested. 

“ She is a great friend of yours,’”’ returned the lady, 
looking at him through her half-veiled lids. ‘ She has 
made us quite envy her.” 

** And I am afraid made it impossible for me to either 
sufficiently thank her or justify her taste,’ he said 
quietly. Yet he was vexed at an unaccountable resent- 
ment which had taken possession of him—who but a few 
hours before had only laughed at the porter’s criticism. 

After the ladies had risen, the Consul, with an 
instinct of sympathy, was moving up towards “ Jock ”’ 
MacSpadden, who sat nearer the host, when he was 


stopped midway of the table by the dignitary 
who had sat opposite to Mrs. MacSpadden. ‘“ Your 
fren’ is maist amusing wi’ her audacious tongue— 


aye, and her audacious ways,’ he said with 


large official patronage; “and we’ve enjoyed her 
here immensely, but I hae mae doots if mae Leddy 
Macquoich taks as kindly to them. You and I—men 
of the wurrld, I may say—we understand them for a’ 
their worth ; aye !—ma wife too, with whom I observed 
ye speakin’—is maist tolerant of her, but man! it’s 
extraordinar’ ’’—he lowered his voice slightly—* that 
husband of hers doesna’ check her freedoms with 
I wadna’ say anythin’ was wrong, ye ken, 
confident and conecited aboot his 


yon 
Kileraithie. 
but is he no’ 
wife ?”’ 


over 





“TI see you don’t know him,” said the Consul 
smilingly, ‘and I’d be delighted to make you 
acquainted. Jock’’—he continued, raising his voice 
as he turned towards MacSpadden—* let me introduce 
you to Sir Alan Deeside, who don’t know you, although 
he’s a great admirer of your wife,”’ and unheeding the 
embarrassed protestations of Sir Alan and the laughing 
assertions of Jock that they were already acquainted, 
he moved on beside his host. That hospitable knight, 
who had been airing his knowledge of isondon smart 
society to his English guest with a singular mixture of 
assertion and obsequiousness, here stopped short. “ Aye, 
sit down, laddie, it was so guid of ye to come, but I’m 
thinkin’ at your end of the table ye lost the bit fun of 
Mistress MacSpadden. Kh, but she was unco’ lively to- 
night. ’Twas all Kileraithie could do to keep her from 
proposin’ your health with Hieland honours, and offerin’ 
to lead off with her ain foot on the table! Aye, and 
she’d ha’ done it. And that’s a braw she’s 
been given ye—and ye got out of it claverly wi’ Lady 
Decside.”’ : 

When he left the table with the others to join the 
ladies, the same unaccountable feeling of mingled shy- 
ness and nervous irascibility still kept possession of 
him. We felt that in his present mood he could not 
listen to any further criticisms of his friend without 
betraying some unwonted heat, and as his 
companions filed into the drawing-room he 
slipped aside in the hope of recovering his 
equanimity by a few moments’ reflection in 
room. He glided quickly up the 
staircase and entered the The 
passage that led to his apartment was quite 
dark, especially before his door, which was 
in a bay that really ended the passage. He 
was consequently surprised and somewhat 
alarmed at seeing a shadowy female figure 
hovering before it. He instinctively halted ; 
the figure became more distinct from some 
luminous halo that seemed to encompass it. 
it struck him that this was only the light of 
his fire thrown through his open door, and 
that the figure was probably that of a servant 
before it, who had been arranging his room. 
He started forward again, but at the sound 
of his advancing footsteps the figure and 
the luminous glow vanished, and he arrived 
blankly face to face with his own closed 
door. He looked around the dim bay: it 
was absolutely vacant. It was equally im- 
possible for anyone to have escaped without 
passing him. There was only his room left 
A half-nervous, half-superstitious thrill crept 
over him as he suddenly grasped the handle 
of the door and threw it open. The leaping 
light of his fire revealed its emptiness : no 
one was there! He lit the candle and peered 
behind the curtains and furniture and under 
the bed: the room was as vacant and undis- 
turbed as when he left it. 

Had it been a trick of his senses or a 
bona-fide apparition? He had never heard 
of a ghost at Glenbogie—the house dated 
back some fifty years: Sir John Macquoich’s 
tardy knighthood carried no such impedi 
menta. He looked down wonderingly on 
the flower in his buttonhole. Was there 
something uncanny in that innocent blossom ? 
But here he was struck by another recollee- 
tion, and examined the keyhole of his door. 
With the aid of the tortoiseshell hairpin he 
dislodged the paper he had forgotten. It 
was only a thin spiral strip, apparently the 
white outer edge of some newspaper, and 
it certainly seemed to be of little service as 
a protection against the thorns of the rose 
stalk. He was holding it over the fire, 
about to drop it into the blaze, when the flame revealed 
some pencil-marks upon it. Taking it to the candle 
he read, deeply bitten into the paper by a hard pencil- 
point: “At half-past one.” There was nothing else— 
no signature; but the handwriting was not Mrs. Mac- 


rose 


his own 
corridor. 


Spadden’s ! 

Then whose? Was it that of the mysterious figure 
whom he had just seen? Had he been selected as the 
medium of scme spiritual communication, and, perhaps, 
a ghostly visitation later on? Or was he the victim of 
some clever trick ? He had once witnessed such dubious 
attempts to relieve the monotony of a country house. 
He again examined the room carefully, but without 
avail. Well! the mystery or trick would be revealed 
at half-past one. It was a somewhat inconvenient hour, 
certainly. He looked down at the baleful gift in his 
buttonhole, and for a moment felt inclined to toss it in 
the fire. But this was quickly followed by his former 
revulsion of resentment and defiance. No! he would 
wear it no matter what happened, until its gnaterial or 
spiritual owner came for it. He closed the door and 
returned to the drawing-room. 

Midway of the staircase he heard the droning of 
pipes. There was dancing in the drawing-room to the 
music of the gorgeous piper who had marshalled them 
to dinner. He was not sorry, as he had no inclination 
to talk, and the one confidence he had anticipated with 
Mrs. MacSpadden was out of the question now. He had 
no right to reveal his later discovery. He lingered a 
few moments in the hall. The buzzing of the piper’s 
drones gave him that inrpression of confused and blindly 











tHE 


aggressive intoxication which he had often before noticed 
in this barbaric instrument, and had always seemed to 
its martial inspiration From this 
in the orale ry hie 
came from the opposite 
Kileraithie and Mrs. 


is the origin 


him 
he was startled 


had 


voices and steps 


just quitted, which 
direction to his room It 
MacSpadden As she caught sight of him, he fancied 
she turned slightly and aggressively pale, with a certain 
hardening of her ’ Nevertheless, she 
descended the staircase more deliberate ly than her com- 


Wis 


Tis hit vous CVes 


panion, who brushed past him with an embarrasse d self- 


consciousness quite in advance of her. She lingered for 
an instant 
* You are not dan ing 27" she 
‘No.’ 
* Perhaps y 
* At this exact moment, certainly 


at him 


siticl 
are more agreeably employed e* 


She cast a disdainful glance crossed the hall, 
and followed Kileraithi 

* Hang me, if I understand it all!’’ mused the 
Consul, by no means good humouredly * Does she think 
I have been spying upon het and her noble chieftain ? 
But it’s just as well that I didn’t tell her anything.” 

Ile turned to them In the vestibule le 
fivure which had halted before a 
recognised M. Delfosse, the French 
visitor, complacently twisting the peak of his Henri 
Quatre beard. Ile would have passed without speaking, 
but the Frenchman glanced smilingly at the Consul and 
his buttonhol Again the flower ! 

* Monsieur is decoré.’ he said gallantly 

The assented, but added, not ’ 
that though they were not In France he might still be 
unworthy of it The baleful flower had not improved 
his temper Nor did the fact that, as he entered the 
room, he thought the peopl him—until he 
suw that their attention was directed to Lady Deeside, 
who had entered almost behind him From his hostess, 
who had offered him a seat beside her, he gathered that 
M. Delfosse and = Kileraithie had each temporarily 
occupied his room, but that they had been transferred 
to the other wing, apart from the married couples and 
voung ladies, because when they came upstairs from the 
billiard and card room late, they sometimes disturbed 
the fair occupants No !—there were 
Mysterious footsteps had sometimes been 
with peculiar signifi- 


follow 


cunn upon a large 


pier-glass, Ihe 


Consul so gallantly, 


stared at 


no ghosts at 
Glenbogie. ‘ 
heard in the ladies’ corridor, but 
cance—she was afraid they could be easily accounted 
for. Sir Alan, whose room was next to the MacSpaddens’, 
had been disturbed by them. 

He was glad when it was time to escape to the 
For a while he forgot the 
eventually found himself 
carried on over steaming 


billiard-room and tobacco. 
adventure, but 
discussion 
in regard to certain predispositions 


evening's 
listening to a 
tumblers of toddy 
of the always debatable sex. 

* Ye'll not always judge by appearances,” said Sir 
Alan. “ Yell mind the story o’ the meenester’s wife 
of Aiblinnoch. It was thocht that was ower free 
wi’ one o’ the parishioners—aye! it was the claish o’ 
the whole kirk, while none dare tell the 
hisself—bein’ a bookish, simple, unsuspectin’ creeter. 
At last one o’ the elders bethocht him of a bit plan of 
bringing it home to the wife, through the gospel lips of 
her ain husband! So he intimated to the meenester his 
suspicions of grievous laxity amang the female flock, 
and of the necessity of a special sermon on the Seventh 
Command. The puir man consented—although he dinna 
ken why and wherefore—and preached a gran’ sermon! 
Ay, man! it was crammed wi’ denunciation and an 
emptyin’ o’ the vials o’ wrath! The congregation sat 
dumb as huddled sheep—when they were no’ starin’ and 
gowpin’ at the meenester’s wife settin’ bolt upright in 
her place. And then, when the air was blue wi’ sulphur 
frae tae pit, the meenester’s wife uprises! Man! Ivry 
eye was spearin’ her—ivry lug was prickt towards her! 
And she goes out in the aisle facin’ the meenester, 
and——_”’ 

Sir Alan paused. 

“ And what ?”’ demanded the eager auditory. 

“She pickit up the elder’s wife, sobbin’ and tearin’ 
her hair in strong hysterics.”’ 

At the end of a relieved pause Sir Alan slowly 
concluded: * It was said that the elder removed frae 
Aiblinnoch wi’ his wife, but no’ till he had effected a 
change of meenesters.”’ 

It was already past midnight, and the party had 
dropped off one by one, with the exception of Deeside, 
Macquoich, the young Englishman, and a Scotch laird, 
who were playing poker—an amusement which he 
understood they frequently protracted until three in the 
morning. It was nearly time for him to expect his 
mysterious visitant. Before he went upstairs he thought 
he would take a breath of the outer evening air, and 
throwing a macintosh over his shoulders, passed out of 
the garden door of the billiard-room. To his surprise 
it gave immediately upon the fringe of laurel that 
bung over the chasm. 

It was quite dark; the few far-spread stars gave 
scarcely any light, and the slight auroral glow towards 
the north was all that outlined the fringe of the abyss, 
which might have proved dangerous to any unfamiliar 
wanderer. A damp breath of sodden leaves came from 
its depths. Beside him stretched the long dark fagade 
of the wing he inhabited, his own window the only one 
that showed a faint light. A few paces beyond, a 
singular structure of rustic wood and glass, combining 
the peculiarities of a sentry-box, a summer-house, and a 


she 


mecnester 
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shelter, was built against the blank wall of the wing. 
He imagined the monotonous prospect from its windows 
of the tufted chasm, the coldly profiled northern hills 
beyond—and shivered. A little further on, sunk in the 
wall like a postern, Was a small door that evidently vuve 
casy egress to seekers of this stern retreat. In the still 
air a faint grating sound like the passage of a foot 
across gravel came to him as from the distance. He 
paused, thinking he had been followed by one of the 
card-players, but saw no one, and the sound was not 
re peated. 

It was past one. He re-entered the 
passed the unchanged group of card-players, and taking 
a candlestick from the hall ascended the dark and silent 
staircase into the The light of his candle 
cast a flickering halo around him—but did not pene- 
trate the gloomy distance. He at last halted before 
his door, gave a scrutinising glance around the embayed 
recess, and opened the door half expectantly. But the 
room was empty as he had left it. 

It was a quarter past one. He threw himself 
on the bed without undressing, and fixed his eyes 
alternately on the door and his watch. Perhaps the 
unwonted seriousness of his attitude struck him, but a 
sudden sense of the preposterousness of the whole situa- 
of his solemnly ridiculous acceptance of a series 
foregone conclusion, over- 
in the same breath he 


billiard-room, 


corridor. 


tion 
of mere coincidences as a 
came him, and he laughed. But 
stopped. 

There were footsteps approaching —cautious foot- 
steps—but not at his door! They were in the room— 


Tuking it to the candle he read—‘*At half-past one.” 

no! in the wall just behind him! They were descend- 
ing some staircase at the back of his bed—he could 
hear the regular tap of a light slipper from step to step 
and the rustle of a skirt seemingly in his very ear. They 
were becoming less and less distinct—they were gone ! 
He sprang to his feet, but almost at the same instant 
he was conscious of a sudden chill—that seemed to him 
us physical as it was mental. The room was slowly 
suffused with a cool sodden breath and the dank odour 
of rotten leaves. He looked at the candle—its flame 
was actually deflecting in this mysterious blast. It 
seemed to come from a recess for hanging clothes 
topped by a heavy cornice and curtain. He had 
examined it before, but he drew the curtain once more 
aside. ‘The cold current certainly seemed to be more 
perceptible there. He felt the red-clothed backing of 
the interior, and his hand suddenly grasped a door- 
knob. It turned, and the whole structure—cornice and 
curtains—swung inwards towards him with ¢he door on 
which it was hung! Behind it was a dark staircase 
leading from the floor above to some outer door below, 
whose opening had given ingress to the chill humid 
current from the ravine. This was the staircase where 
he had just heard the footsteps—and this was, no doubt, 
the door through which the mysterious figure had 
vanished from his room a few hours before! 

Taking his candle, he cautiously ascended the stairs 
until he found himself on the landing of the suites of 
the married couples and directly opposite to the rooms 
of the MacSpaddens and Deesides. He was about to 
descend again when he heard a far-off shout, a scuffling 
sound on the outer gravel, and the frenzied shaking of 
the handle of the lower door. He had hardly time to 
blow out his candle and flatten himself against the wall, 
when the door was flung open and a woman frantically 
flew up the staircase. His own door was still open ; 
from within its depths the light of his fire projected a 
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flickering beam across the steps. As she rushed past it 
the light revealed her face; it needed not the peculiar 
perfume of her garments as she swept by his concealed 
tigure to make him recognise—Lady Deeside! 

Amazed and confounded, he was about to descend, 
when he heard the lower door again open. But here a 
sudden instinct made him pause, turn, and reascend to 
the upper landing. There he calmly relit his candle, 
and made his way down to the corridor that overlooked 
the central hall. The sound of suppressed voices— 
speaking with the exhausted pauses that come from 
spent excitement—made him cautious again, and he 
halted. It was the card party slowly passing from the 
billiard-room to the hall. 

* Ye owe it yoursel’—to your wife—not to pit up 
with it a day longer,’ said the subdued voice of Sir 
Alan. “Man! ye war in an ace o’ having a braw 
scandal,” 

“Could ye no’ get your wife to speak till her,” 
responded Macquoich, * to gie her a hint that she’s 
better awa’ out of this; Lady Deeside has some influence 
wi’ her.”’ 

The Consul ostentatiously dropped the extinguisher 
from his candlestick. The party looked up quickly. 
Their faces were still flushed and agitated, but a new 
restraint seemed to come upon them on seeing him. 

* T thought I heard a row outside,” said the Consul 
explanatorily 

They each looked at their host without speaking. 

*Oh,aye,” said Maequoich, with simulated heartiness, 
“a bit fuss between the Kilcraithie and yon French- 
man; but they ’re baith going in the mornin’.” 

“IT thought I heard MacSpadden’s voice,” 
Consul quietly. 

There was a dead silence. 
hurriedly— 

“Is he no’ in his room—in bed—asleep—man ?’ 

“I really don’t know; I didn’t inquire,”’ said the 
Consul, with a slight yawn. ‘ Good night!” 

He turned, not without hearing them eagerly 
whispering again, and entered the passage leading 
to his own room. As he opened the door he was 
startled to find the subject of his inquiry—Jock 
MacSpadden—quietly seated in his armchair by his fire. 

* Jock!” 

* Don’t be alarmed, old man; I came up by that 
staircase and saw the door open, and guessed you'd be 
returning soon. But it seemed you went round by the 
corridor,” he said, glancing curiously at the Consul’s 
face. ‘Did you meet the crowd ?” 

* Yes, Jock! What does it all mean ?”’ 

MacSpadden laughed. * It means that I was just in 
time to keep Kileraithie from chucking Delfosse down 
that ravine; but they both scooted when they saw me. 
By Jove! I don’t know which was the most frightened.” 

* But,” said the Consul slowly, * what was it all 
about, Jock ?” 

“Some gallantry of that d d Frenchman, who’s 
trying to do some woman-stalking up here, and jealousy 
of Kilcraithie’s, just got enough of his 
forebears’ blood in him to think nothing of sticking 
three inches of his dirk in the wame of the man that 
crosses him. But I say,’ continued Jock, leaning easily 
back in his chair, “ you ought to know something of 
all this. This room, old man, was used as a sort of 
rendezvous, having two outlets, don’t you see, when they 
couldn't get at the summer-house below. By Jove! they 
both had it in turns—Kileraithie and the Frenchman 
until Lady Macquoich got wind of something, swept 
them out, and put you in it.”’ 

The Consul rose and approached his friend with a 
grave face. “Jock, I do know something about it— 
more about it than anyone thinks. You and I are old 
friends. Shall I tell you what I know?” 

Jock’s handsome face became a trifle paler, but his 
frank, clear eyes rested steadily on the Consul’s, 

* Go on!”’ he said. 

“I know that this flower which I am wearing was 
the signal for the rendezvous this evening,’’ said the 
Consul slowly, “anc this paper,” taking it from his 
pocket, “contained the time of the meeting, written in 
the lady’s own hand. I know who she was, for I saw 
her face as plainly as I see yours now, by the light of 
the same fire ; it was as pale, but not as frank as yours, 
old man. That is what I know. But I know also what 
people think they know, and for that reason I put that 
paper in your hand. It is yours—your vindication— 
your revenge, if you choose. Do with it what you 
like.” 

Jock, with unchanged features and undimmed eyes, 
took the paper from the Consul’s hand without looking 
at it. 

“I may do with it what I like ?”’ he repeated. 

“ yan" 

He was about to drop it into the fire, but the Consul 
stayed his hand. 

“Are you not going to look at the handwriting 
first ?”’ 

There was a moment of silence. Jock raised his 
eyes with a sudden flash of pride in them and said 
“No!” 

The friends stood side by side grasping each other's 
hands as the burning paper leaped up the chimney in a 
vanishing flame. 

** Do you think you have done quite right, Jock, in 
view of any scandal you may hear ?” 

“Quite! You see, old man, I know my wife—but I 
don’t think that Deeside knows his.”’ 


said the 


Then Macquoich said 


, 


who’s 











THE 


Admiring stars, 
Youth cried, “‘ Nor Jove nor Mars! 
Mine be some figured flame, that blends, transcends them all!"’ 


T was the twelfth waltz, and the band had already 
struck up: yet the great hall of Wareham College 
was empty, save for a row of weary chaperons 

yawning on the side benches. The dancers were but 
just beginning to return, crowding the ancient stone 
vaultings, with lithe 


stairease, under its grey monastic gs, 
young shapes and fresh young faces of men and maidens. 
Down, right against the stream, came a tall gaunt young 
He might have been just as tall and just as gaunt 
Perhaps it his 


man. 
without exciting any 
upright shock of blond hair, or something in his eager 
crooked face, as he peered this way and that through 
his eye-glass, that caused it; anyhow, more than one 
girl said to her partner, as he towered over them on an 


remark. was 


upper step, or slipped past to a lower one: * What a 
queer-looking man!’’ The reply was, * Oh! he’s not 
a Wareham man.’’ And this generally seemed to the 
partner enough to say on the subject. 

He made his way down with difficulty, stopping 
once to investigate a lurking couple, half hidden in an 
extemporised bower of palms. At length he came out 
from under the low, wide archway, and paused on the 
semicircular flight of steps leading into the quadrangle. 
Ife stood there a moment looking up into the sky. It 
was pale, yet blue, and endlessly deep, and the stars in 
it shone palely too, as they looked down on the red and 
green oil-lamps and the swinging Chinese lanterns that 
lit the grey battlements and wide gravelled space below. 
They seemed to the young man to be looking at him— 
looking reproachfully, as who should say, “ What, 
You have really forsaken us for these 
bedizened night-lights ?’’ And he half turned away 
towards the gardens, darkly visible beyond the illu- 
minated iron railings. ‘Then holding his programme up 
to his eyes, though he could not possibly see what was 
written there, he answered the stars or his own thoughts. 
“Tf it were anyone else I really would: but you see it’s 


comrade ! 


Miss Bright-eyes.”’ 

The night was as warm as a June night can be. 
Spite of the music calling, calling to them from the 
distance, there were still a number of couples sitting in 
the quadrangle. It was furnished with arm-chairs, rugs, 
and sofas from the men’s rooms, and looked like a large 
disorganised drawing-room. In the corner of one of 
these sofas, with a row of Chinese lanterns swinging 
over her head, sat a girl. She was very young and very 
pretty, but with more of charm than appraisable beauty, 
A young man was sitting close by her on a low 
chair. He was, perhaps, five years older than the 
girl, which gave him a right to advise her, and he 
was doing so. 

“You’d much better cut him,” 
“If he didn’t write down his name 


fault.”’ 


he was saying. 


it’s his own 
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**T will if he doesn’t come to fetch me. I can’t if he 


does,’’ said she. 

* Oh yes, you can. You can pretend it was a mistake 
afterwards. You really must learn to defend yourself. 
I don’t know who the fellow is—he’s not a Wareham 
man—but he looks like a German waiter and dances like 
an owl.” 

Now, this young man was almost indistinguishable 
from other young men, which was, perhaps, why he did 
injustice to queer people. 

‘“‘ Hush ! ” 

* Cut him!” he muttered. 

Meantime the long lean man with the upright fair 
hair, which certainly was a little like a German waiter’s, 


said she. ‘“ He’s coming.” 


had been peering through his eye-glass at couple after 
couple in the quadrangle, till he came to this particular 
couple under the Chinese lanterns. 

* This think,’ he 


anyone else. 


is our dance, I said, just like 
The girl rose, murmuring something polite. 
** Exeuse me, Sir,”’ interposed the man on the chair. 
* But I think you ’re mistaken. It ’s mine.’ 
At. this barefaced falsehood she started so 
that she dropped her handkerchief and programme. 


, 


much 


The two men simultaneously stooped for them, but so 
quick was the tall man that in spite of his height 





He held the programme up to a Chinese lantern. 
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the 


programme 


advantageous on 


them. He held 


lantern on a 


rival’s position 
the 
level with 


for it 


and of his 


chair, he secured 


Chinese his 


stretched 


up to a 

head. She 

little shriek. 
“Qh! yes: 


out her hand with a 
you are quite right,” she said. ‘ It is 
Sut the tall young man looked at the 


Then 


took his arm, and they walked in silence across the 


your dance.”’ 
programme before he handed it back to her. she 
quadrangle towards the hall. She was silent because 
she was wondering whether anyone could possibly look 
at waltz number twelve on her programme and not 
observe written opposite it with a black pencil, in a 
round schoolgirlish hand, the name “ Mr. Queer,” 
after it two notes of exclamation, also schoolgirlish. 
When they were halfway up the stairs he fixed his 


glass more firmly in his eye, and said— 
* The Master didn’t 


introduced me because he didn’t 


mention my name when he 


know it. But you’ve 
given me one which does very well.” 

* Tle didn’t know my name either,” she replied. 
daresay you ‘ye called me something stupid, too.” 


“My name for you is also not without merit,” he 
answered gravely. 
“Miss Pale-green or Miss Cat’s-eyes, 


’ 


I suppose.’ 


she suggested. 


She stretched out her hand for it with a little shriek. 








‘Cat’s-eves 7"" he repeated, surprised. “Oh, no! 


It was nicer. I called you Miss Bright-eyes.”’ 


‘]T wasn't talking about eves.’ she returned with 
sperity *T meant my necklace. Thought you might have 
iticed it, because it incommon And she fingered it. 

I didn't notice it!’ he aaswered, giving his 
serious attention to the necklace * Ts that what you 

t things 7 Tlow on earth was I to know 


-_-_— 
amrgd 


She seated herself i one of the chairs, and u 


They danced once round the room and stopped near 
the door. 

* T can’t dance, as you see,” he said, quite unapolo- 
getically. “ I shouldn't like to if 1 could. It’s idiotie. 
Come away : don’t let’s look at them.”’ 

Ile turned towards the staircase. Miss Bright-eyes 
loved dancing, and certainly Mr. Queer could not dance ; 
vet she was glad she had not cut him. He had a 
manner that made his most ordinary remarks appear 
original and his most extraordinary ones usual. 

“Why do you come to balls, then? Are you 
obliged ?” she asked with a laugh that rang prettily in 
the vaulted roof of the staircase. 

* No,” he replied, quite unmoved by her mirth, * but 
I’m fond of seclusion.” 

“I see. So you mortify your affection for it?” 

* Not at all. Balls are secluded. Everyone ’s too 
taken up minding his own and his partner’s business to 
care anything about yours. That’s a world as it should 
be. Besides, I like ball-room conversation.”’ 

“Do you?” she asked. “I’m so glad you told me 
in time. Don’t you think this floor ’s uncommonly good ? 
How awfully hot it is to-night! Are you going to the 
Masonic on Wednesday ?’’—and so on and so on till 
they reached the foot of the stairs. 

“Mr. Queer made no answer, and she did not wait for 
one. 

“Thank you,” he said, 
“that will do.” And he led her away 
gardens. 

Miss Bright-eyes was glad he went that way, for she 
supposed the other young man, dimly visible across the 
quadrangle, still in the same chair, to be sulking and 
watching for her and Mr. Queer. He was really smoking 
a surreptitious cigarette and considering his debts. 

After a pause, during which they walked along an 
alley of clipped limes, bordered with coloured lamps, 
Mr. Queer said— 

“ Ball-room conversation approaches frankness ; it’s 
slmost genuine. That's why I like it. You sometimes 
meet a real person at a ball; at other parties you meet 
only bad imitations. Everyone 's playing a role, and it’s 
all the worse for being of their own invention.” 

“ They say it 's people’s nature to act,”’ returned she. 

“I don’t complain of that: what I object to is that 
they do it so badly. Don’t you think society would be 
pleasanter if people dropped nature and were natural ?”’ 

“] think it would be amusing for half an hour—or 
twenty minutes.”’ 

“| suppose you've been to see * The Palace of Truth’ : 
but there, if I recollect, the stupid people were truth- 
ful about each other. Now, I only propose that we 
should be truthful about ourselves.”’ 


when she had done, 
towards the 





aved him 
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* Ah! one has to be so clever to be that,’’ said she. 

* Well, we are,’’ said he. 

* Good gracious!’’ She glanced up at the leafy 
roof overhead, pale green in the lamphght, ** Are we 
in the Palace of Truth 7” 

At the end of the alley there was a kind of bower. 
Here a huge transpare nt block of ice rose out of ferns 
and ivy, and a lamp had been so placed that the ice 

itself appeared to give out a 
pale light. On each side of 

the ice stood il chair. 
“No: it’s there,” he 
pointing to the 
* You needn't 
sit down in it unless you 
like. We?ll go on talking 
about the temperature 
though I’m absolutely i 
different to it: and about 
the floor—though you know 
I hate dancing if you pre fer 
to do so But it seems to 
1 miss a little 


answered, 


two chairs. 


le 


me we shal 
experience and a unique 
opportunity for that charm- 
ing thing, a perfectly discreet 
indiscretion. We don't know 
each other's names, and ] 
propose to put it in the 
bond that we don’t ask | 
leave Eneland to - morrow 
morning, and I assure you 
we aren't likely to meet again 
while we're recognisable. 
Will vou sit down there for 
a quarter of an hour 7” 

“Are we going to talk 
about you or about me?” 
she asked. 
makes a difference.” 

* About both. I propose 
that you should ask me three 


* Because — it 


questions about myself, which 
I shall be bound to answer 
truthfully, and I will then 
ask you three about your- 
self !”” 

“Am I 
answer ?”’ 

* You may ask once for 
the question to be changed. 
[ also reserve to myself some 
For instance, I 
asked = for 
bump 


obliged to 


discretion 
decline to be 
my experiences of 
suppers; whether I have ever been proctorised; how 
much paint I have kicked off the College gates at the 
other trivialities of that kind. 
It seems to me new and 


to the other 


witching hour, or any 
Won't you play my game ? 
possibly diverting.” 

Miss Bright-eyes made no reply, and they walked on 
in silence for a few yards. So 
they had reached the end of the 
alley and the block.of ice. Here 
she suddenly slipped her hand 
out of Mr. Queer’s arm, seated 
herself in one of the chairs, and 
waved him to the other. 

* Mr. Queer,”’ she said, leaning 
forward, “ What made you so 
queer ?”’ 

She looked like a young witch 
of the Brocken, all pale in the 
pale light that glittered on her 
smile and her eyes, and on the 
cat’s-eyes and diamonds round 
her little white throat. 

Mr. Queer was delighted. 

* An excellent question !*’ he 
exclaimed. “I might say I was 
born so, but that would be 
begging it. My genealogy is 
mixed: it ranges from a Scotch 
professor to a Viennese danseuse. 
I was brought up on the Con- 
tinent till I was too old to be 
crushed out of my shape even 
under the iron heel of Master 
Grundy; yet I was comfortable 
enough at school and I’ve 
enjoyed myself immensely at 
Oxford. A man, even an Eng- 
lishman, may be as queer as he 
likes provided he’s got 
brains and a good temper. I have.” 

* What sort of clever are 
you, and what part do you mean 
to play in the world? This 
sounds like two questions, but 
it’s really one.” 

*“ You’re right. If one could 
be sure what sort of clever one 
was, the other question would be 
settled. I am hesitating between 
two careers. I have certainly 
literary talent ; on the other hand, 
I have particular qualifications for 
diplomacy. Luckily I have time 


good 











and means to make up my mind at leisure. But one thing I 
do intend’’—he leaned forward and spoke with anima- 
tion—*“ and that is that my name—the name you aren't 
to ask, you know—shall be heard in the world some day. 
People who've blundered pretend you can't get both 
happiness and success out of life. I mean to show 
them you can. I mean first to be successful, then te 
make myself happy by marrying a charming woman, 
suited to my career, whatever that may be.” 

Sut sha’n’t you fall in love 7”? asked Miss Brieht- 
“Oh, dear! what a stupid question! 1 didn’t 


cCyVes, 
- it doesn’t count.” 


mean it for one 

* You can't withdraw; it’s against the rules. Yes, 
I hope I shall, little and often. ‘To be a little in love 
adds to the interest of life: te be much destroys it.” 

There was a pause. , 

* Now it’s my turn,” said Mr. Queer. “I think 
excuse me if I’m wrong—TI think you can be only just 
making your début in society. At this crisis it must 
a girl 


be one to what encourages you most? The 


CONSCIOUSHE SS ot cleverness Ol the CONSCIOUSHES ol 


beauty 7” 

* Neither, Mr. Queer. 
from Doucet.” 

“Oh! woman! But I’ve no time to exclaim. — I 
What sort of clever are 
you, and what do you intend to do in life” 

“Like you, [’m between two bundles of hay. 1 
it ’s probable, if | 


The consciousness of clothes 
repeat your own question. 


have a remarkable musical talent : 
eave myself up to it, that I should be in the first rank 
as an artiste. But then I should have to sacrifice every 
thing, including an enchanting papa, who “d be wretched 
without me. Sometimes I love music so much I make 
up my mind to do it : 
devil are too much with me, and I 
No; on the whole I think I’ve decided to be a vreat 
social success, and ten years henee to marry some man 


then the world and the domestic 


chang iy mind. 


who is not a bore.” 

* Meantime, don’t you want someone to be in love 
with you!” 

* Someone ! [leaps ot people. 
to the interest of their lives, you know, : 
to destroy the comfort of mine. ‘This lamp ’s von 
out. 

“It’s of no consequence, Your eyes at this moment 
would light the entire avenue !”’ 

* Mr. Queer, that’s not in the bond. We were to 
tell the truth about ourselves, not about each other.’’ 
She rose. ** The next’s a supper dance,” she said. 

Other people were now walking in the alley. Presently 


Just enough to add 
nd not enough 


these two were ascending the stone staircase with a 
slowly ascending crowd. 
“It’s awfully hot, isn’t it?”’ remarked Mr. Queer. 
gut the floor’s not half bad. Thanks: I’m so 
SOrTy I’m not to have the pleasure of meeting you 
again—at the Masonic.”’ 
And he handed Miss Bright-eyes over to her expectant 
partner. 


It was October, and this year autumn had come 
early. Down below there the tail poplars burned like 


The next’s a supper dance,”’ she said. 
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spires of gold; the pointed steeple, the huddled scarlet 
roofs and great square wooden dormers of the little town 
showed clear-cut and brilliant in the sunshine against 
the blue of the lake. Farther away, a diaphanous 
seemed drawn across the feet of the mountains, 
rit Iting their misty blue into the more intense 
colour of the water. Farther still, high, high 
up in the purple sky, a sharp touch of silver snow 
gleamed through the autumnal atmosphere. You saw 
it all so from the little terrace of the hotel, overhanging 
the abrupt hillside. There the chestnut-trees had 
already strewn most of their leaves, and the air was full 
of the incessant tinkle of bells, as the cows cropped the 
crass in the green meadows below, where the sprinkled 
fruit-trees wore their last frail splendour of tolour, such 
as the lightest breeze must scatter abroad. <A 
woman sat on the terrace. She leaned her arms on the 
stone balustrade and looked out on the rich and beautiful 
Presently she ceased to look ; 


veil 


soon 


world with joyless eyes, 
she bowed her forehead on her hands and sighed as if 
from her heart. A man was sitting not far off, behind 
some bushes, but she had not observed him. He wore 
a light-coloured wide-awake and gold spectacles, and 
with his long fair beard and hair sprinkled with grey, 
he looked like an Englishman's idea of a German 
professor. He was sitting in a wheeled wicker chair, 
and was arranging some photographs in a_ book ; 
but he the woman all the same, and, his eye 
being keenly observant, marked the profound dis- 
couragement in every line of her figure. Now, he 
thought that no one had a right to be discouraged. He 
was not. Ile had sat next her at the table-d’héte and 
found her very agreeable, with the habit of society ; 
besides, her music last night had given him pleasure. 
So he wheeled his chair, which he could move himself, 
though with difficulty, out from behind the bushes, and 
came along the terrace. ‘The rustle of the fallen chest- 
nut-leaves, the crunch of the gravel under the wheels, 
roused her. She came towards him. 

“Let me wheel your chair for you,” 
“Where shall I put it?” 

He thanked her. 

“It doesn’t matter. Here by this table would be 

best. I've been hunting you down with my photo- 
graphs. I daresay you forget how much you want to 
them: but I don’t.” 
She put his chair on one side of a small table under 
the chestnut-trees, and seated herself on the other. She 
was not sorry, if she was hardly glad, to be taken away 
from her own sombre and aimless thoughts. He was 
his own photographer, and regarded his works with 
enthusiastic interest. Indeed, his choice of views 
showed him to have the eye of an artist. She looked 
through the large book from the very beginning, and 
commented with taste and discretion. 

*“ Where is this?” she asked, coming to one which 
had been recently stuck in and had no inscription 
under it. 

“Oxford—the Botanical Gardens. I spotted that 
view twenty years ago, before I took to photography, 
end I went back to do it this summer. Here are some 
more of Oxford. Have you ever been there ?” 

* Once, ages ago. Something like your twenty years, 
I’m afraid.” 

“These are bits from Wareham Gardens. That 
one ’s a success, I flatter myself, with the cedar in the 
foreground and Magdalen tower in the distance. This 
one of the clipped alley is not. I knew it wouldn’t be. 
You see, these rows of little lamps and Chinese lanterns 
make it so spotty; yet it was partly on account of them 
that I took the photograph. The last night I spent in 
Oxford, before I went down for good, I was at a ball at 


saw 


she said. 


see 


m her heart. 

Wareham, and the walk was illuminated just so. It 
was only a concert they had on last summer, but the 
decorations were the same. I can't tell you how strange 
it seemed to come back and find the place exactly as I'd 
left it. I almost expected to find my last partner wait- 
ing for me at the end of the alley, like that armes 
vergessenes Kind of Heine's, who sits centuries long at 
the window in the old-world German town. Only, not 
having the imagination of the poet, I fail to picture any 
young lady wasting her time in that appalling way on 
my account.” 

, * Oddly enough, my recollections of Wareham are 
exactly like yours. I went to a ball there—perhaps it 
was the same—I know it was one of my first balls, and 
I thought the whole thing ‘simply ripping, though I 
don't suppose I said so. 1 remember that clipped alley 
very well. There was i great 
block of ice at the end— 

* Ah, Ves 5 that ice! My 
last partner and I sat down 
on each side of it and talked of 
ourselves with a'l the frankness 
of which youth is capable ; 
which is perhaps not saying 
much. We each sketched out 
our little plan of life. Oh! it 
nothing sentimental, [ 
assure you: not love in a 
cottage or anything of that 
kind. Perhaps, if it had been, 
it would have afforded our 
guardian imps less amusement. 
I’ve often thought of it since. 
She was going to be a great 


was 


social success, and in ten years’ 
time to marry a man who 
wasn’t to be a bore. Poor 
little dear! I daresay she 
married some portentous prig 
before she was one-and- 
twenty, and has been having 
her moral tone raised ever 
since.”’ 

* Oh, no, Mr. Queer ; it’s 
not so bad as all that. 
Nobody ’s ever done that to 
her.”’ 

* Miss Bright-eyes! 
yes, I now. What 
idiot I not to 
before! ”’ 

* Ah, bah! Twenty years! 
Besides, even then, we heard 
more than we saw of each 
other.”’ 

There was a silence, and 
she slowly swept to the ground 
two of the large yellow five- 
fingered leaves of the chestnut 
which were lying on the table. 
When she looked at him again 
there was a dewy softness in 
her eyes. 

* Mr. 
sorry 

He finished her sentence for her. 

“ Tt ended like this? So am I—sometimes.”’ 

There was another pause. 

“We were not more than average wise, twenty 


Yes, 
an 
see it 


see 
was 


leaves 


Queer,” -she said gently, “I—I’m so 


” 


years ago, were we ?”’ he asked. 
“Oh, complete donkeys!” 
gleam of laughter. 


she answered, with a 


There was a silence, and she slowly swept to the ground two of the 


“It goes without saying that I thought myself a 
deal cleverer than I was. But after all I was right in 
expecting to get more out of life than most men do, I 
did. First I got my expectations: then I got some- 
thing I hadn’t expected. Even now [ don’t think I get 
less than the average successful man. He's tied to the 
wheel of a profession and whirled round and round in 
the same place till his brains are addled. People call 
that getting on.”’ 

‘You have so much courage!” she said. “I’ve 
not—at least, not now. Yet my misfortune’s nothing 
to yours.”’ 

“*Isn’t it? I doubt that. I believe you're bored. 
I suppose, in the days of the Inquisition, people—clever 
people !—pitied the man who was burned alive, and told 
the poor wretch with the water-drip dropping on his 
skull it was nothing.” 

* T see you understand,” she said. “Ten 5 
I had a misfortune. People understand. We had a 
woo deal of money, and we lost it all. If it had 
happened ten years before that it would have been a 
should have studied hard and 
become a real musician. As it is, I’m quite a successful 
musi¢-mistress. Since my father my great 
friend—died, I’ve kept my mother and myself without 
much difficulty. At first it was a bit of a struggle ; 
but the struggle kept one alive and happy, because it 
Now I've got as faras I 
I’m no longer young; 
rather flat and 


years ago 


good thing for me. I 


who was 


was, on the whole, successful. 
shall ever get with my music. 
and—yes, it’s true—life 
unprofitable.” 

‘Am I allowed to ask why Miss Bright-eyes didn’t 
marry? ‘They can’t all have been bores.”’ 

“Certainly not. I don’t pretend to have been the 
one woman in a thousand who’s genuinely bored by a 
lover; but I was mortally afraid of being the one in ten 
who’s profoundly bored by her husband. After all, 
single boredom’s only a vacuum; married boredom ’s 
solid, intensely solid. No, Mr. Queer; perhaps if I'd 
had a romance [ shouldn't tell you it, but upon my 
honour, I’ve had none. I’ve never been in love. I 
used to be proud of that: but it seems 
to me a little dreary.” 

Mr. Queer stroked his long beard, and looked out 
over the lake and away to the mountains with a curious 


dloes scen 


now, somehow, 


smile 

“I knew I'd had better luck than you,’’ he said. 
“Twas in love for five years. I’m told I wasted all 
that time despising everything I could do and trying 
to do everything I couldn't. Myself, I really hardly 
know, and certainly don’t care, what I did those five 


vears. I know I lived. By Jove, how I did live! 


large ye lou Jive-fingered 
of the chestnut which were lying on the table. 


When the crash came, I went out hunting. I always 
was ridiculous on horseback. I’m quite sure I’d no 
definite idea in my mind when I started; in fact, J 
wasn’t conscious of having a mind at all. Well, no 
matter. But as I felt myself shoot over the beast’s head 
in the direction of the stone wall, I did distinctly hope 
I was being launched into Eternity. I wasn’t, you see ; 
only into this chair. Now, don’t be so sorry for me, 
Miss Bright-eyes. I'm not in the least bored.” 












Result of the Behring Sea Arbitration. 
SEALSKINS ARE CHEAPER. 








TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK 





THE value of Sealskins in their raw state having fallen consider- 

ably at the recent sales, the proprietors of the International 
Fur Store have re-marked their entire stock of these goods, and 
now have the pleasure to offer their magnificent selection of 
Sealskin garments at lower prices than have been quoted for 
years past. This may be relied upon as an exceptional opportunity 
for purchasing highest class goods at lowest possible prices, and 
the proprietors of the International Fur Store draw attention 
to the fact that they take charge of all goods purchased of 
them during the first summer after such purchase without 

any charge whatever. 





THE 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 


163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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PURVEYORS UNDER ROYAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Holds a Higher Award for Merit than any other 
NATURAL /ad/e Water. 
e 99 


dobanms 


THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


Charged entirely with its own Natural Gas. 


PROMOTES APPETITE. ASSISTS DIGESTION. PROLONGS LIFE. 
The GAS consists, it is evident, of practically pure CO’, viz,, 99.98 per cent. 


‘*So enormous, in fact, is the quantity of gas evolved from the Spring that a considerable 
proportion of it is pumped under pressure into steel cylinders or ‘tubes’ which are made to 
contain liquid carbonic acid equal to many hundred gallons of gas, and actually sold to the 
proprietors of springs which are less favoured by nature as regards the yield of gas.’’—TZhe Lance’. 


The resources of the ‘‘ JOHANNIS” Spring are more than sufficient to yield 
80,000,000 BOTTLES PER ANNUM of Water charged entirely with its 
own Carbonic Acid Gas, absolutely pure and natural. 
CAUTION.—If you drink a natural mineral water, obtain a guarantee that it is 

bottled with its own natural gas, as the purity of the gas is an important element 


in the healthful action of the water. The Proprietors of *Johannis’’ Water, who 
own the freehold of the springs, CAN GIVE TIIIS GUARANTEE. 


To be obtained from all Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Stores at the following 
prices, per dozen delivered : 
Bottles j-Bottles }-Bottles, 


6/- 4/6 3/6 Country 6/6 9/- 


AGENTS For LANCASHIRE, NORTH WALES, ano ISLE OF MAN. 
*“JOHANNIS”’ STORES, 46, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SPRINGS: | LONDON OFFICES: 
ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY. 25, REGENT STREET, S.W. 


Bottles. }-Bottles. }-Rottles 


London 3/9 
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DELICIOUS MAZAWATTEE TEA. 








LOVE, «’ TALK, «? TEA.”——peuicious MAZAWATTEE TEA. 
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WHATIS DYSPEPSIA, 


Or Indigestion as it is also termed) from 

hich so many sesphe suffer? The symp- 
‘ta differ, and well they might 
when we come to consider that 
Dyspepsia is nota single ailment 
in itself, but many merged into 
one. 

Acidity and soreness 
after meals, pains in the 
stomach, bowels consti- 
pated, dull, listless, and 
heavy feeling, tongue 
parched and _ coated, 
mouth dry, dizziness, faint- 
ness, headache, heartburn, 
and belching of wind are 
some of the symptoms of 
chronic Dyspepsia, which 
are often accompanied 
with depression of spirits, 
extreme nervousness, and 
irritability. 

To successfully treat 
a combination of maladies 
which comprise chronic 
m= pepsia requires a medicine prepared from the formula of a skilful 

h we have in 


VOGELER’S -3 


CURATIVE 


am COMPOUND 


ingredients, prepared with 


We HAVE FOUND A CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA AT LAST. 


which is a rare combination of purely vegetal 
great ca om the formula of one a the eee medical men of London. 
t acts dit ly on the liver, kidneys, and stomach, strengthens and gives a 
healthy tone to the digestive organs, and removes from the system, through 
the natural channels, all impurities of the blood. It acts promptly, and 
beneficial results follow almost immediately, and a permanent cure follows, 
even in the most dif ~ cult cases. It is pleasant to the taste; will not harm 
the most delicate it up in large bottles. Dose, only 15 drops, in water. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA. 


Sold by medicine dealers everywhere at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 6d., or sent by Parcels 
Post by us on receipt of 14 or 30 penny stamps.—The Charles A. Vogeler Co., 
45 Farringdon Road, London, 
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CONTRACTORS TO 
HER Mavesty's GOVERNMENT. 


CONTRACTORS TO 
Her Mavesty’s GOvERNMENT 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 


SEND FOR 7 , Y SEND FOR 
AN ( eer ae AN 

ILLUSTRATED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. CATALOGUE. 


A BSOLUTELY Unrivalled for Excellence of Workmanship, Superiority of Design, 
Great Simplicity, Easy Manipulation, Durability, Speed, Manifolding Ability, and 
all the essentials of a First-Class Writing Machine. 
TNANIMOUSLY adopted, after a searching investigation, in May 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association Over 800 Machines sold to its members 
TNANIMOUSLY adopted as the Official Writing Machine of tie World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 
tae and endorsed as the best in upwards of Fifty different departments of Her Majesty's 
Service. 
agen and endorsed as the best by upwards of Thirty of the leading British Railway Companies, 
after an exhaustive test by their principal Engineers. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, anp BENEDICT, 


1892, by the American 
since that date. 








100, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“CAPSTAN” BRAND. 
“ANVUS «NVLSdVO;; 


Can now be obtained in oz. Patent Air-Tight Tins 

InN THREE GRADES OF STRENGTH, VIZ. : 

‘*MILD,” Yellow Label. } 

“MEDIUM,” Blue Label. | 7 

“FULL,” Chocolate Label. 

As weil as in loz. Packets and }!b. Patent Air-Tight 
Tins, by all Dealers in Tobacco. 
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W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Litd., 
BRISTOL AND LONDON. 
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I all the hate- 
fullest, horrid- 
detest- 


est, 
ablest. 
.“OFf all the 
tiresomest, 
teasingest, 
silliest. . !” 
“Of all the 


nastiest rude 
boys!” 

«Of all the lackadaisical girls!" * 

*T’m no’ lackadaisieal.”’ 

** Yes, you are.” 

++ No, I’m not.” 

* Ay, but you are.” 

* Who wants the last word now ?” 

“The leddy, for sure.”’ 

“TI hate you, Geordie.” 

* And I’m no’ so overfond of you, Jean.” 

* Then. then. we 'd better. better. a 


That was the last word after all, a word that stuck 
sorely in the poor little speaker's throat. 

So deep and long a silence ensued that a thrush 
made bold to peep out from a laurel-bush hard by, and 
sing an elaborate and very sweet ditty to a big bed of 
thistles. 

The thistles made no answer ; they never do. 

Jean, when she had uttered her last word, sat very 
upright, and tried to keep back her rising tears. She 
sought to swallow those tears, as well as to stare so hard 
at the green field before her as to keep some big gathered 
drops from falling on her pinafore. 

It had been a penultimate word after all; therein 
was the pain of it. “Then we’d better part.’’ That 
was what she had meant to say, but her feminine nature 
had revolted at the decision. To part, to part !—she 
could not bring herself to mention such a thing. Who 
knows but what Geordie. ‘ 

Jean longed to turn her curly head now, in spite of 
the tears, and what Geordie was doing. Did he 
look worsted, penitent? Why, then, did. he not 
speak ? 

She was sitting perched on a flattish boulder at the top 
of a “ dyke,”’ or low stone wall. Her head was bare, she 
was clad in a loose cotton frock and pinafore, and her 
long slender legs and feet swung to and fro. The feet 


see 


were prettily shaped, though dusty and somewhat brown. 
On the top of the dyke beside her she had placed a pair 
of boots and some stockings neatly folded on the boots : 
it was evident that these articles were considered more 
essential for ornament than for use. 


THE 
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likewise shoeless end 
stockingless, but he made no attempt to 
alleviate the fact. 

Ile was kicking his 


Geordie was 


‘ 
<< E sturdy naked 

ay heels together as he lay on the soft 
sward—on his stomach, boy-fashion— 
holding up his chin in the palms of 
both hands, and apparently watching the white clouds 
sailing seawards. 

Presently he curtailed the difficulty of the mental 
position. 

IIe threw a tiny pebble at Jean ; 
lap. 

* Ye’re an auld fule,” he muttered, with a smile that 
contradicted the rudeness of his words. 

At this kindly advance the girl’s eyes overflowed, 
and she rubbed them with the back of her little brown 
hand to dry them. 

* And all because I wouldna tell you the inside of 
my paireel,’’ continued her conqueror severely. 

There was another silence; the mediator 
again came forward, but no one heeded him. 

“If ye werena a miserable bit girl, I’d show you 
something real fine,” said the boy at last. 

This was a white flag of truce: Jean recognised it 
as such at once. 

She jumped hastily down from the dyke. 

“Where? Where?” she asked eagerly, bending 
over her comrade. ‘In the paircel?”’ 

“Na, silly—something a sicht better. 
be feared to creep through the hedge.” 

**No, I’m not feared.”’ 

* Come away, then.” 

The boy, contracting his limbs, then lurching slowly 
to his feet, marched on ahead. Jean followed closely, 


it fell softly on her 


thrush 


Sut you 'll 


carrying her footgear. The two wended their way 
cleverly betwixt numerous patches of nettles, and 


coasted the hill-side, till they came to a spot where the 
dyke turned upwards to the left and an untidy hedge 
went unsteadily on, dividing and redividing a couple of 
fields where some cattle were peacefully grazing. 

* We must creep under the hedge here and yonder 
too,” quoth Geordie. ‘And it’s a good mile and a 
bittock. Can you manage it, Jeanie ?”’ 

“T have legs as well as you,’ returned 
emerging red-faced on the other side of the hedge, 
wherein she had left a hostage in the shape of a small 
portion of her pinafore. 

‘Legs? Aweel,” retorted the boy, smiling, * but 
ye mauna mention them, being but a girl.” 

The slight events here chronicled having taken place 
twenty years ago, there was still lurking in boyish minds 
some contempt for the women-folk, which contempt, we 
trust, is now altogether purged away. 

* And as ye have the legs,’ continued Geordie, still 
aggravatingly smiling, “maybe ye’d better no’ carry 
your feet.”’ 

** Bother the stockings and shoes!” exclaimed Jean. 
*“ T’ll leave them here in the hedge. We’re sure to find 


Jean, 
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THE PAINTED FARM. 


By LADY LINDSAY. 


(TED BY G Pr JACOMB- HOOD 


them presently. But why shoud we not keep along the 
dyke ?” 

‘Because that’s no’ the right field. away, 
Jean, vou’re dawdling. Why are youso fond of dykes ? 
To mi\ thinking they spoil the landscape It the 
old laird, they say, that pulled down a grand castle to 
build up the silly dykes—one round each of his pet 
meadows,”’ 

“They ’re clean and sensible-like,” 
somewhat enigmatically ; * but you’re always speering 
for the beauty of things. Now the aye 
telling of what’s useful and thrifty-like.”’ 

The children were crossing a grass field 
more technical where the greensward 
soft and short beneath their feet. Suddenly, a 
hare started from her form close by, and sped away 
like an arrow towards a distant belt of trees. 

a little cry of surprise ; 


Conn 
wis 
answered Jean 
minister ’s 


a park in 
language Wis 


bare 


Jean had given Geordie 


laughed. 

“T’ll show you a hen-pheasant sitting in the wood 
yonder,” he said: “it isn’t often they ‘re good 
mothers enough, the pheasants, to mind their egys, 


ye ken. But look at the stems of the trees, Jean, 
They ’re red now, where they were dark before. And 
one thing puzzles me each day. For the life of me, I 
canna see an outline.” 

* An outline ?”’ repeated the girl inquiringly. 

* Ay, don’t mock me, Jean. Do you see an outline 
a hard black line, I mean—to the trees—to the trunks 
there?” 

* No,” said Jean decisively. *No-o,” 
thoughtfully, screwing up her eyes, and twisting her 
head in imitation of her companion. 

“T’m glad of that,’ returned Geordie, satisfied. 
“The schoolmaster, he sees naething but outline, he 
tells me, everywhere, in each thing that’s round us, in 


she added, 


the clouds and waves, even—just a hard black edge, 
ye ken.” 

“T wish the minister would let me go to the 
school,” sighed Jean, skilfully evading the difficult 


subject of outline. 

** But he ‘ll give you a better education at home,” 
said Geordie. 

“ Ay, but I’d rather go to the school. There are lots 
of lassies there.”’ 

* Lots,” returned her companion with equanimity. 
* Look out, Jean. You’ve to creep under this hedge. 
Now we’ve got a clear path.” 

‘* What are we going to see ?”’ 
dishevelled from all-fours. 

** You'll know directly. Walk on just a step more. 
Now look!”’ added Geordie, a few moments later. 

It was a lovely view on which he bade her gaze. 
A small, low-built farm, brown-roofed and picturesque, 
surmounting a grassy knoll before them, hemmed in by 
trees on one side, between the stems of which the after- 
noon sun gleamed golden. Roses clustered over a long 
low wall that stretched out towards a big barn and 
some outbuildings; rough broken hillocks formed the 


gasped Jean, rising 





THE 


foreground, and a wide archway framed the distance 
loveliest sight of all. Through the archway first wus 
visible a long slope of grassy meadow that dipped 
suddenly to the tree-tops for the farm stood on a 
height , while beyond the tree-tops which showed where 
there was a glen, or den. came further woods and fields, 
and further again some village roofs shone out, and 
above the landscayn gleamed the sea a broad pal band 
of blue shimmering light. 

The children wandered hand in hand to this arch- 
way, Which divided the farmyard proper from the hous« 
with its tiny garden and orchard. Yonder in the yard 
were cackling hens and soft downy chickens, quacking 
ducks and then pert littl offspring ye llow and fluff, 
as the chicks- stately turkeys, and waddling wveese 
Yonder, too, was the byre, where dwelt mild-eyed cows, 
and the open steadings, where corn was threshed and 
hay stacked, where the big cart-horses found shelte 
All this Geordie knew well, though to Jean it was ferra 
mncoqgnita. She would willingly enough have explored 
it, but her companion still drew her gently forward by 


her torn pinafore to see the view. 
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‘Sit down,” said the hoy * now for the paircel. ‘ 

Jean had forgotten the parcel, but, with her, curiosity 
never lay dormant long 

os Ay, she said Cue rly 

It was only paints, after all: a paint-box, brushes, a 
small white board. Geordic looked delighted, but Jean 
felt slightly dull. 

‘I’m thinking we'd have had some of the yellow 
cream if we'd waited,”’ she observed. Then, getting no 
re Sporn . shi added 

*Ye’re always fechtin’ wi’ a bit picture. Now I 
mind me, you ve painted the fairm before.” 

Ay.”’ returned the boy imperturbably.  * Twenty 
times, maybe : and maybe I'll paint it twenty times yet.” 
* Are vi no’ weary ie 

* Na, surely It’s like running a race with myself, 
Jean; don’t you understand 7” 

Jean was silent. She was peering through the 
boughs of an elder-tree at the landscape. 

“It’s most like a balloon to be up here, Geordie. 
I can see the manse no bigger than adoll’s house. Ay, 


yon ’s the minister walking down the road.” 


*T won't, then. It’s a pity, Jean.”’ 

“Why a pity ss 

* I heard of a minister—maybe he was Established— 
it’s a nice story—but ye wouldna like to hear the word.” 

There was a pause. 

At last Jean rubbed her head softly against Geordie’s 
shoulder. 

‘What ’s that for?” he asked, suppressing a smile. 

‘Tell.’ murmured Jean. 

Tell what ?”’ 

‘I'll no’ mind if it’s a gude story.” 

‘No? Well, there was a minister—I Il no’ say for 
certain if he was Established. Anyways, he preached, 
and he said to the people: * Dear freends, the deevil’s 
just bad throughout. Firstly, his varra name begins 
with a big D. Tak’ away the D and he’s evil; tak’ 
away the e and he’s vile; tak’ away the v and he’s ill.’ 
But now, Jean, we must be moving. Shall we call inat 
the saw-mill if you’ve never seen it? Eh, what a pur 
miserable bit of a sketch! Jeanie, I'll tell you what. I 
never sit to paint that fairm without wishing it were my 


ain.” 

















© Eh, what a puir miserable bit of a sketch! Jeanie, I'll tell you what. TI never sit to paini that fairm without wishing it were my ain.’ 


From within the archway, close beneath which they 
now stood, the panorama was broader. ‘The sea looked 
like a great smooth lake, so encircled was it by low-lying 
land and dim hills. ‘The actual line of coast—a bleak 
one—seemed a couple of miles distant, but nearer at 
hand the church-tower, of ancient Norman archi- 
tecture, and some red-roofed villages, glinting in the 
sun, dotted the interval of space which was otherwise 
made green by young wheat-fields or intersected by 
plantations of trees. Here and there, down by the sea, 
shone a narrow yellow strip that might have been sand 
or sandy soil, and the roads that ran east and west 
gleamed like white ribbons. 

“Come away,” said Geordie at last, pulling Jean not 
back but onwards. 

She was loth to move, yet obeyed. About her feet 
were fast clustering some white pigeons, eager to be fed ; 
the big house-dog, chained to his kennel, looked kindly 
on and wagged his tail; a dairymaid, in a pink cotton 
gown, carrying a flat dish full of cream, passed smiling 
from one of many doors to another; Jean knew that she 
was not considered to be trespassing. 

But Geordie was in a hurry. He drew her on toa 
grassy knoll at a little distance, from whence the farm- 
buildings were as picturesque as before, though the 
distant view was somewhat less extensive. 


Jean always spoke of her father agg* the minister.”’ 

* He ’ll never speer for you up ‘here,”’ said Geordie, 
calmly. 

“What’s yon noise?” asked the girl, listening 
intently. 

* Another minister. Jock at the saw-mill. Have 
you never seen him? Oh, but girls are feckless bodies ! 
They never walk more than a yaird or two beyond their 
own policies. You should talk to Jock. He knows 
about everything.” 

*He’s no’ a minister; he’s only a U.P.,’’ retorted 
Jean, tossing her curly head. 

**Never mind. He walks seven miles each Sabbath 
morning to preach, and his congregation ’s that big, 
there ’s no getting the people in at the door.” 

“T don’t think much of any minister that’s not 
Established,”’ said Jean. 

“Ou ay! here's the vermilion running over. Jean.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Jean, if you were no’ so very stuck up——’ 

‘I’m no’ stuck up.” 

“Starched, then. You’d be sair shocked at the 
name of deevil.”’ 

* That all depends how the name's used.” 

* Well, if I said it.” 

“ You shouldna say it.” 


, 


* Your ain, Geordie? What, the fairm ?”’ 

*“ Ay, the fairm. I'd like it fine.”’ 

Jean laughed—not as rudely as she thought she 
might have done—only a low, very slightly contempt- 
uous laugh. 

* And I'd like a diamond ring,” she said; * I'd like 
that, oh, so much !”’ 

“Well, you may get it some day. Who knows ?”’ 

* Who knows ?”’ she answered, laughing outright. 
** Possible-like I’ll have my diamonds when you get 
your fairm, Geordie.” 

* Possible-like,’’ he repeated softly. 
come away to the saw-mill.” 

The loud whirring sound had stopped; the day's 
work was over. The burn and its useful tumbling 
waters, the great wheel, the huge saw, the men who 
worked the machinery—all might rest now till to- 


* Well, Jean, 


morrow’s dawn. 

The shades of evening were already beginning to 
fall, blurring out the sharp tracery of tree-boughs and 
bushes, causing grey mysterious spaces here and there, 
reminding Jean of some German stories she had read, 
wherein dwarfs and gnomes and _ charcoal-burners 
played prominent parts. When a bird stirred in the 
larches or a branch crackled underfoot, she started ; 
here were plenty of big red toadstools for the elves to 

Continued on page 35. 











GHT SOAP COMPETITIONS. 
232,000 Prizes of Bicycles, Watches, and Books, value £41,904. p) 


Ly 
THE FIRST OF THESE MONTHLY COMPETITIONS was held on JAN. 31, 1894, 
and will be followed by others each month during 1894. 
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Competitors to Save as many “SUNLIGHT” Soap Wrappers as they can collect. Cut off the top portion of each wrapper—that portion 
containing the heading “SUNLIGHT SOAP.” These (called the “ Coupons”) are to be sent, enclosed with a sheet of paper on which the 
Competitor has written his or her full name and address, and the number of coupons sent in, postage paid, to Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, 
Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, marked on the Postal Wrapper (top left-hand corner), with the Number of the District Competitor lives in. 
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7 SHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, LEI- * The Bicycles are the Celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube Premier Cycles (Highest Award Chicago 1893), manufactured - 
CESTERSHIRE, WARWICK- by the Premier Cycle Co., Ltd., of Coventry and London, fitted with Dunlop 1894 Pneumatic Tyres, Salsbury's | | 
SHIRE, RUTLANDSHIRE * Invincible’? Lamp, Lamplugh’s 405 Saddle, Tool Valise, Harrison’s Gong, Pump, &e. 41,904 0 0 
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} BRIDGESHIRE, HUNTING- 
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CHANNEL ISLANDS. Brothers, Limited, as final. 
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sit upon, she thought; her mind was full of fairy 
fancies. 

Geordie nudged her elbow. Jock stood before them 
at the open door of a long low shed, arrayed in his 
working suit, but stroking and dusting his hat thought- 
fully before setting out homewards. Mayhap, he was 
pondering over his next Sabbath discourse. He was a 
man of middle age and fair stature. His face was ruddy 
with the hues of health, and marked by but few lines of 
care ; his scanty beard encircled his face like a fringe. 
His hands were as hard, as strong, and as dusty as 
though they had themselves been carved out of the 
heart of some strong oak. 

Round about the shed or “ bothie 
clean-cut planks, evidences of his toil, some heaped 
together, some stacked against each other. 
In one place were piled numberless small, 
neat, flat pieces, built up high as a child builds 
bricks. These, as Geordie pointed out, were 


” 


were many 


needed for herring-barrels. Here and _ there, 
lying prone in the grass—almost, as one could 
fancy, with a look of pain—were the trunks of 
great trees felled in their prime, lopped of their 
branches, and lying there, majestic still, like 
overthrown kings waiting for last execution. 

‘Good - night to you, Mr. Niven,” said 
Geordie. 

* Eh, ye’re looking at the ash,” said the saw- 
miller, smiling gravely. “A grand trunk! We 
couldna’ clasp it in our arms—the two of us— 
when it was standing. But we’ll a’ come to 
fall at last—man and trees, man and trees.”’ 

‘Come away, come,’ whispered Jean, who 
was shivering. “It’s horrible; it’s cruel. I 
dinna like it. I’ll be wanted at the manse. 
and the girl set 


Good-bye to you, Geordie! 
off running at a swift pace. 
“I'll tak’ you home!” cried the boy, nod- 
ding to the saw-miller, who nodded back, laugh- 
ing, then locked the door of the shed, dropping 
the big key into his wide canvas trousers that 
were tied in with string just above the ankles. 
He watched the children out of sight, then 
turned away homewards. He had plenty of 
children of his own: tall and sturdy boys, who 
promised already to be as industrious and God- 
fearing as their father; little sunny-haired girls 
besides. There was one wee baby that was still 
carried about by the mother—its tiny arms 
always about her neck—as she moved to and fro 
the house 


” 


, 


from dawn to eve, “redding up’ 
and garden, wash'ng, scrubbing, cooking, &e. 

Jock Niven knew well who Geordie was, and 
how he lived with his uncle and aunt who kept 
the large grocer’s shop in the best part of the 
village. The boy had come from Edinburgh 
originally—an orphan, he was said to be. But 
what if he were town-bred in early infancy ? 
There was no better climber or runner now than 
Geordie ; no boy more given to country pursuits 
than he. A capital weather-prophet, an authority 
on birds. Jock knew this much from his own 
children, who, like Geordie, attended the village 
school. Certainly, the lad was not such a pickle 
as many boys; he cared mostly for painting and 
sketching—self-taught and plodding was he— 
and * withoot doot it was a grand safety-valve, 
that messing-up of paints,”’ thought Mr. Niven. 

Of Jean he knew less. She was the 
minister’s daughter, his only child, and he was 
a widower. She was not sent to the common 
school, so she had few friends among other 
lassies ; yet her father was poor, sadly poor, 
mostly given up to the writing of learned 
treatises which people thought highly of, but which he 
could never sell or get printed, and his little daughter, 
in playtime at least, ran wild. It was no bad thing, 
perchance, that her favourite associate and playmate 


was Geordie. 


Fourteen years is a long time, and the lives of 
“golden lads and girls,’ like those of “chimney 
sweepers,” do not stand still. Between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-six is a wide gulf fixed. 

The minister had greatly aged. He sat in his easy- 
chair by the fireside almost longing for a fire, though 
tradition and the rules of the house—to say nothing of 
the large coloured calendar which set forth so plainly 
that this was the month of July—all were against it. 
So was his daughter Jean, a well-grown young woman 
in a blue cotton dress, who flitted hither and thither 
putting the last touches to the mapse parlour. Here 
she came, carrying a bowl of honeysuckle for the top of 
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an antique cabinet, which point of vantage the flowers 
were to share with a pair of alabaster vases, festooned 
with grapes and cupids and protected by glass shades, 
and a goodly shining cruet-stand. 

The said room was Jean’s pride. Several stiff- 
backed chairs were ranged symmetrically against the 
wall, a polished mahogany table occupied the centre of 
the room, a cottage piano filled up one corner. That 
instrument, which had belonged to Jean's mother, owned 
an unusually high back, in the midst of which the 
“drawn” green silk was puckered into a handsome 
knot. The room was also noteworthy because of a 
small bookease, and two or three sacred prints, to say 
nothing of various trifles such as bead mats and woollen 
antimacassars worked by the minister’s daughter her- 





His daughter Jean came carrying a bowl of honeysuckle. 


self, shiny yellow blinds (half pulled down) at the 
windows, a small chandelier neatly tied up in yellow 
gauze against possible adventurous flies, and an elaborate 
ornament of metallic green paper interlaced with pink 
paper roses in the grate which the poor minister himself 
found so empty and cheerless. 

“Would you like some flowers here, father ?”’ asked 
Jean, approaching him softly. 

He gazed up with a bewildered air, and passed his 
hand across his forehead, as though to rub into order 
the tangled thoughts. 

On the small table beside him to which Jean had 
pointed lay a large Bible, a Concordance, a pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and a sheaf of loose blue pages 
covered in his own diminutive, almost undecipherable, 
writing. 

‘Would I like?” he repeated slowly. “I think 
not, my dear. You’re very thoughtful, Jean—thought- 


ful beyond your years, my girl.” 


Ile looked tenderly at her, but a little absently also. 
Ife heaved a sigh. 

“If I could but get that chair of moral philosophy, 
Jean,’ he went on, almost fretfully—* that professor- 
ship—and no one here understands — appreciates. 
You ’d like to live at Aberdeen, eh, Jeanie ?”’ 

‘I like it well here, father dear,’ returned Jeun. 
* It’s my home, ye ken, and no’ like any other place 
to me.” 

She looked fondly round the little parlour as she 
spoke, letting her eyes finally rest in their wistfulness 
on the narrow garden visible through the plain square 
windows, and which at this time of year could not help 
being fair and sweet and rose-laden. 

Then she turned quickly to her father, and, kneeling 
beside him, put her arms about his neck—her 
strong young white arms, with the sleeves falling 
back from them, resting on the rusty patched 
collar of his old coat, and her wealth of curly 
hair pressed tightly against his shoulder. 

“Not to-day, dear,’”’ she murmured, * don't 
feel sorry to-day! Oh! I want it to be so bright 
and home-like for Geordie just to-day—when he 
comes back. It will be two years and more since 
we have seen him, father, ye ken, and, now his 
aunt ’s dead and his uncle away, there’s nae soul 
left to make things cosy-like for him.”’ 

The minister looked keenly at his daughter, 
pushing her gently from him, so as to send the 
shafts of his steely blue eyes from under his 
bushy brows still more sharply to her rosy face. 

* You’re not fond of Geordie, dear?” he 
asked slowly ;** not, I mean, not woman-like? I 
mostly forget that you're a grown woman now,”’ 

The minister was a philosopher even more 
than he was a father. He sighed. 

“ Strange it is,” he murmured absently, * that 
we all want, want, want, throughout this weary 
world, just what none can give us. And what 
makes us want it, Jean? ‘Avdyey, the necessity 
of Fate, presses on us as surely as in a bygone 
age. Only now we have something better than 
the Oracle, something better than Delphi, my 
dear—you understand, Jean, my dear. “ 

** Yes, father.”’ 

The girl was watching the old man wistfully, 
anxiously almost. Already his eyes had grown 
vague ; already the strained wandering look she 
knew so well, and which she was beginning to 
dread, had come into those eyes. 

“Yes, dear, yes,’ she repeated soothingly 
but, even as she spoke, her heart beat suddenly 
loud and fast—not with sorrow, but with a wild 
tumultuous gladness that made the heart-beats 
seem like a chime of joy-bells in her ears. 

A well-known hand had opened and shut the 
manse gate. A dear remembered shadow had 
fallen once more across the rose-bushes—she 
could see it from where she knelt with her arms 
about her father’s neck; she could hear her own 
name uttered in the porch! Her mind turned 
giddy between the two voices, for the minister 
was still speaking, though what he said she knew 
not. 

She unlaced her arms gently. 

* Father, father,’ she murmured hurriedly, 
‘he is here—Geordie.”’ 

“Geordie ?"’ asked the old man. ‘“ Oh, yes, 
of course. Bring him in.” 

There was no need. Geordie stood at the 
open door of the parlour. One long strong clasp 
of hands betwixt the two young folks; no 
further expression of feeling. But, haply, that 
was enough. 

Then Jean looked up in her former playmate’s face. 


” 


“ Ye’ve grown again, I do believe!” she said. 

Her breath came quickly. She was half-laughing, 
half-crying. He—serious, pale, tall—looked down upon 
her intently. 

“ And you?” he asked almost shyly. He thought 
he had not seen so fair a face in the south. 

Jean was a buxom lass, with masses of red-brown 
hair piled high above her sweet oval face. Her eyes 
were very bright, tender and mocking by turns; her 
white brow and rosy cheeks were slightly freckled ; her 
figure was lithe and strong, her little hands capable and 
very brown. 

“Na, na,” she said, smiling and showing her 
white teeth; “we're past growing, the both of us, 
Geordie.” 

She said “ baith,’’ not “ both,” but the sound was 
sweet in Geordie’s ears, though he himself had grown 


more southern of tongue, 
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“Too grand!” 
he echoed reproach- 
felly “Why, 
Jean!” 
Ile said no more. 
He strolled out into 
the little garden and 
waited for her. How 
small and narrow 
seemed the enclosed 
domain! Ie remem- 
bered it all so well! 
Only, in his waking 
or sleeping dreams, 
it had seemed bigger, 
broader everywhere. 
That square six- 
roomed house, so 
uncompromisingly 
built of the 
painted blackness of 
which defied the 
softening finger of 
Time absolutely, as 
did the clean slate 
roof, the glaring white stone copings, and 
shiny door and brass knocker. The manse 
exactly in the middle of its trim garden; an impartial 
bed of geraniums flaunted on each side. It was evident 
to the vexed soul of the young artist that neither Jean 
nor her father cared sufficiently for flowers; the 
straggling rose-bushes laden with bloom, which here 
and there forced their way out of the straight border, 
and even leaned heavily down across a tidy path that 
was overspread with cinders instead of gravel—even 
these poor rose-bushes seemed praying for pardon 
because of their picturesque untidiness. 
As Geordie stood gazing, his stadent 
were, in truth, not many years behind him, seemed to rise 
up about him once more. He saw himself—a young 
exile from the north—dwelling frugally, not to say 
poorly, in a grimy London lodging, blind to the lone- 
liness and discomfort of his life, because of the deep-set 
purpose which ever animated and cneered him on. How 
he had worked and struggled, determined to sueceed, 
setting his face against all pleasures and temptations, 
doubly dowered as he was by genius and by that “ in- 
finite ‘capacity for taking pains ’’ which is enius also! 
And when the triumph had come—a triumph of 
which his good friends in the north understood but 
little (those short paragraphs in unfamiliar papers bear- 
ing but scant meaning to them)—what a promise for the 
future that triumph Thad bespoken! A picture on the 


stone, 


the 
stood 


days, which 
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line, sold at a high price: commissions following closely ; 
his name already known in magic cirele Ss. 

It had all come about very quickly. IIe was still 
young, scarcely than a lad certainly in the 
minister’s thinking. And what would the minister 
pres ntly say to the tale of Geordie’s success ? 

As the young man pondered, how far—he thought 


more 


had the wings of his art carried him since, as a boy, he 
played tip-cat in the manse garden with Jean, or urged 
her to wild expeditions down to the caves beside the 
sea, or yonder across the hills! 

Jean came quickly now. Patter, patter, sounded her 
feet on the cindery walk, the light breeze playing in the 
folds of her blue cotton gown as tenderly as it had 
swayed the draperies of Cynthia or Persephone of old. 
Jean ran frankly up to the young man. 

* We will go—where ?” she asked. 

His face was pale—London pale, Jean inwardly 
termed it—but he flushed a little now and he turned his 
head aside as he answered- 

* T want to go: nd see the Main-rig Farm, Jean. 
will come with me, won't you ?”’ 

7 Ay,” said Jean. 

* Ay,” repeated Geordie, taking up the familiar form 


You 




















Geordie sat down on an oak settle near a lattice-window, and beckoned Jean to do 


of speech as the deft knitter picks up a dropped stitch. 
* You did come to the farm, Jean, last time I was 
here.”’ 

“But you went there to sketch, Geordie. 
painted that fairm again and again.”’ 

* And made it my Academy picture last year and 
this year as well,” said the young man calmly. “ And 
I sold the two pictures.” 

**Ma certie!’’ exclaimed Jean. 

She peeped up into his face as she walked beside 
him along the dusty road. What a beautiful face it 
was, she pondered in the innocence of her heart. 
* There ’s none like Geordie, oh! none, none! ”’ 

* And to think,” s’1e added aloud, *“‘to think that 
they bit paints and brushes should do such wark!”’ 

‘** Not quite all the work,”’ objected her companion 
laughing. “I’ve stood at my easel through the fine 
hot days again and again, Jean, and wished myself on 
some sweet-breezy hill-side.”’ 

* But you couldna leave?” 

** No, I could not.”’ 

“ And to thinkif that artist had not needed flake- 
white—wasn’t it flake-white, Geordie ?—all those years 
ago, and hadna fashed dreadful and gone to the grocer’s, 
your uncle’s, to inquire for it. 

“To finish his view of the coast.” 

* And had not seen your :ketches, Geordie 

* How you remember, Jean !” 


You’ve 


laud 


* I’ve no’ so much to fill my head, Geordie, forbye 
the minister. But you couldna do anything more 
grand, to my thinking, than the view of the fairm from 
the east position, with the yellow light through the 
trunks of the trees; it was that nature-like!”’ 

* Jean, do you remember the first time I took you 
there? You had lived in the neighbourhood ever so 
long, but you had seen just nothing.” 

* Just naethine,”’ echoed Jean, equably. 
Geordie, of course I mind.” 

They had left the high road, and were skirting 
grassy fields now, under the welcome shade of trees. 
Presently, breasting the uplands, they came to a familiar 
spot. Here was stilla tangled hedge, still the remains 
of a stone dyke hard by. But there was also a new 
a narrow one, scarcely more than a_ path in 
where cattle 


* T mind, 


road 
width 
were grazing, to the belt of trees beyond. 

“You left your and 
Jean, do you remember ?” 

She flushed crimson, but answered steadily as before 

* Ay, Geordie, I mind ; of course [ mind.” 

They were very silent as they neared the old farm. 
Whether well aware of Geordic’s 

attachment to the 

haa ever 
wended her way 
thither alone during 
must 


leading across the grassy ** park,” 
me 


shoes stockings here once. 


Jean, who was so 


spot, 


his absence, 
ever remain a secret. 
But certain it is that 
these two had not, 
hand in handas now, 
hand in hand as in 
childhood, revisited 
the place for the last 
couple of years at 
least, and to-day, by 
strange tacit consent, 
their hearts leapt 
baek joyously to that 
summer’s day of the 
past, fourteen years 
before, when they 
had crept under 
hedges and climbed 
the hill to see what 
Geordie held 
own discovery, when 
Jean had spied the 
manse from a bird’s- 
eye point of view, 
when the boy had 
made untaught 
efforts in painting, 
and the girl had fore 
gone the possibilitie: 
of rich cream to sit 
beside him at his 
work, when,in truth, 
the childish heart 
of the two had first 
struck the strings of 
some golden harp of 
imagination and 
yearning that. still 
vibrated strongly. 
For, as we ga 
through life, we may 
wander or look to 
the right or left, but 
we come back—back 
to the longings of 
childhood, back to 
our early incentives, 
back, many a time— 
thank God for it! 
to our early ideal: 
and standards of 
the ianis. what is great and 
good. 

They were suent as they went, silent as they reached 
the farm and stood by the gate which Geordie’s hand 
swung aside, silent when they found themselves once 
again, as of old, within the shadow of the archway, 
gazing at the glorious panoramic view, while the pale 
haze born of a summer afternoon overspread the distance 
and crept along the turquoise sea like a shimmering veil. 
And roses—sweeter roses than of old, thought Jean— 
crept over the broken edge of the high wall, and peeped 
and nodded down. And from the doorway of the byre a 
couple of cows lowed as if in recognition, and hens clucked 
and ducks quacked from the inner yard so that Jean 
laughed. Yet, while she laughed, her eyes were filled to 
the very brim with tears, and she could not speak. 

As for Geordie, he stood shading his eyes with his 
hand, gazing out seawards to where a couple of white- 
sailed ships lay becalmed on the great glassy stretch of 
water. And presently he said— 

**Come, Jean, come into the house.” 

“May we ?” she asked, startled. ‘Oh, I have never 
been inside. Are you sure, Geordie ?”’ 

“Sure.” he answered. “ The owner gives leave.’’ 

So they went in, by a narrow door stained blue, and 
entered a pretty kitchen, and next a small parlour, 
where was but scanty furniture, but that which there 
was seemed to Jean very picturesque and uncommon. 
Yet the house resembled the palace of the white cat in 
the fairy tale; no sign of humanity was there. 


(Continued 
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SERVANTS’ CHARACTERS. 


A good housekeeper would never think of 
engaging a servant without a character, and 
she would want that reference from a genuine 
source ; now we (The Homocea Co.) do not 
ask the British public to take us on our own 
statement, but we publish testimonials such 
as no proprietor of Patent Medicines has 
ever received; simply because no remedy 
has ever done the work of Homocea. 





‘* Whitehall, London. 
* Dear Sir, — Your ointment, called 
Ilomocea, was found to be the most 


soothing and effi- 
cacious unguent 
that I could pos- 
sibly have for my 
fractured limb, 
as it seems to 
retain longer 
than any other 
that oleaginous- 
ness so requisite 
for perfect and 
efficient massage. 
The fault of em- 
brocations gen- 
erally is that they 





harden and 
require warmth, whereas yours, besides 
being particularly aromatic, is as soft as 


almost 


of 


oil, and 
the case 


faithfully, 


instantly mnollifying in 
severe inflammation.— Yours 
‘* HENRY M. STANLEY.” 


Lord CoOMBERMERE writes: ‘“ Carlton 
Club, London. I have tried your Homocea 
upon myself for Rheumatism, and I found 
it do more good than any embrocation I 
have ever used, and several of my friends 
have benefited by its use. 

‘* COMBERMERE.”’ 


HOMOCEA versus RHEUMATISM. 


* Lady KEANE 
recommending 


has much pleasure in 
Homocea as an invaluable 
remedy for Rheumatism, Cuts, Bruises, 
Sprains, &c.; she thinks so highly of it that 
she would not be without it in the house, as 
it has entirely cured her of Rheumatism and 
other ailments. She can also testify to the 
he: naling g prope = s of Hippucea* forstable use. 
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Afflicted with Neuralgia, Lumbago, Paralysis, |: 
© Convulsions, Bruises, Strained Muscles, Pains | 
+, in Joints, Aches and Sprains, Eczema, Burns, |:) 
*| Toothache, Faceache, Chilblains, Boils, Ulcers, |: 
‘, Stings, Chaps, and all kindred ills and complaints. |:; 
a LORD CARRICK, of {Mount Juliet, Thomastown, writes: Homocea cured him of a very |” 
~», severe case of Hemorrhoids in a fortnight, when everything else had failed. v 
“~~ LORD CARRICK writes in another letter that Homocea is the most wonderful stuff he |(” 
| ever came across. That he had given it to people suffering from scurvy, a.severe bruise, |-, 
“*' bad boil, and a stiff elbow, and in every case it had worked wonders. . 
* Homocea should be in every Cottage, Palace, Workshop, Barracks, Police-Station, |-, 
“*| Hospital, and Institution, and wherever a Pain-Relieving, Soothing, and Curative x 


Lubricant is likely to be required. 
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4.| has had such high testimony. 











No discovery in the world of Healing Remedies 














SOMETHING ANNOYING. 


Nothing puts an Englishman out quicker 
than to he ar a man boasting of himself or 
of his own achievements. Let others praise, 
we say—blowing one’s own trumpet is put 
down as brag. Now Brag may be a good 
dog, but Holdfast is a better, and Homocea 
has a fast hold on the British public. And 
it is the endorsement of the public that 
has caused this New Remedy to spring so 
rapidly into favour. Our testimonials speak 
for themselves. 


MOSQUITO AND JIGGER WOUNDS, &e. 


** High Barnet. 
I distributed a 
afflicted 


Dear Old Friend, 
variety of your remedies 
natives, and among 
missionaries in 
Sierra Leone 
Liberia, Coast of 
Guinea, Congo 


“ My 


amonye 





Country, and 
Angola, South of 
Congo. I have not 
been over those 
different and dis- <« 
tant fields since, 
and have no 
definite informa- 
tion in regard to 


their curative 

power. I have used 
proved its healing virtue 
bruises and flesh wounds, 


Ilomocea, and have 
both for severe 
and also to kill 


the virus of mosquitoes and chigoes 
(jiggers).- Yours very truly, 
Bishop) WM. TAyLor, 


‘*American Methodist Episcopal Mission.” 


HOMOCEA versus NEURALGIA. 


“The Hon. Mrs. 


testify to the great value 


THOMPSON desires to 


of Llomocea as a 


cure for Neuralgia, having received great 
benefit from using it. Mrs. Thompson 
therefore has great pleasure in strongly 


recommending it, and in allowing her 
testimony to be publicly used.—-Ackworth 
Moor Top, Pontefract, Feb, 1, 1894.” 


London, 
applica- 


Lady Vincent, 8, Ebury Street, 


is such an incomparable 
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Homocea is sold by all Dealers at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or will be sent oa receipt ; P.0, rm Is. 8d. and 3s., from the Agency, 
21, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. (Hooper, 43, King William Street, London Bridge, sells it. 
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A Free Parcel of SOUTHALLS’ ‘““SANITARY TOWELS” will be sent Carriage Free . * 
to the first Lady Stall-Holder of every Bazaar who applies to Tne Lapy Manacer, 17, Bull ‘ Contagious Diseases F 
Street, Birmingham, mentioning this Paper, and enclosing circular with list of Stall-Holders. " with non-poisonous ‘IZAL.’ , 
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SOUTHALLS’ “SANITARY TOWELS”—the greatest An Antiseptic of greater , 
. _ % | 
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cost of washing only , vl and objections attending the use , 
May be obtained from Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers, and Chemists throughout the world in of Carbolic disinfectants. % 
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CUSTARD 


SUPPLIES A 
DAILY LUXURY. 


Dainties in Endless Variety. 


POWDE 


The Choicest Dishes and the Richest Custard. 
NO EGGS REQUIRED. 
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These series of Pens write as smoothly as a Lead Pencil— 
neither Scratch nor Spurt, the points being rounded by a Special 





Process. 
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A Sixpenny assorted Sample Box of any Stationer. 
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THE 


Geordie sat down on an oak settle near a lattices 


window, and beckoned Jean to do the same. She felt 


almost awed, she knew not why 


solemnity in the quiet house 


ancy in her companion’s manner that she quickly shared. 
said at 
last. ‘ Not all of it—-not the fields; only the little old 


farm has changed hands, Jean,’’ he 


* The 


house and policies.”’ 


He spoke oddly and huskily Was he sorrowful ? 


* Ay.” she answered. * Things change—they pass, 
Geordie. We canna keep them. Niven, the saw-miller, 
is dead Mavbe vou’re thinking of him.” 

“No,” said Ge ordic 

* Tle was a gude mon But many more have gone 
of late.’ continued Jean with a sigh * And this last 


winter it Was exceptional cold: there ’s maist all the 
Maybe ve were thinking of them.” 
* 7 was not thinking of them.” 

Something in his tone bade her lift her eyes swiftly : 
something in his face made her rise hurriedly to he 


auld bodies died off 
* No.” 


said (nm ordi . 


feet, clasping her hands 


There was a strane 


a curious sense of ¢ xpect- 
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leaf, lav “a wee bright thing.” as Jean afterwards 
termed it She could not believe her eyes. Here was 
a diamond ring She gazed at it, then at the young 
man before her, then back at the ring: then, putting his 
hand gently aside, ring and all, she pressed closely up to 
himand took in both of hers that other hand of his which 
held no riches, but hung inert and trembling at his side. 
she murmured. ‘* Tell me, 


*T canna understand,” 
tell me quickly 

* You'll take the 
clasped her in both arms without secking any better 
form of argument. * For it’s mine now—the old farm 
ind it ll be still more mine as time goes on, pl vase God 
mine, do you see? I’ve worked for it many a year and 
I always determined to have the 


ring, Jean,’ said Geordie, as he 


I mean to work vet 
prlare I determined something else too, Jean, but I 
I painted the farm a score of 
times, you said—vyou said that long ago. Well, I’ve 
not painted for nothing I’ve painted my way into the 
It’s been like a siege all these years, and I’ve 
twelvemonth 


want your word for that. 


house 


iY nh Comme close) and closer each 
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bit girl ?"’ asked the young man eagerly. “I've said 
them over to myself many and many a time, Jean, when 
I’ve felt like pitching my pictures down the stairs into 
the street, only that the stair was too narrow-like. Do 
you remember what you said, Jean?” 

*No,”’ replied Jean this time. ‘ But I mind plenty 
of other things, Geordie—better things than my ain 
foolish speech.” 

* You said: * Possible-like Ill have my diamonds 
when you get your fairm, Geordie.” Well, now you ’ve 
the diamonds—they’re not grand ones, I fear—and 
here ’s the farm too, Jean. But you must take me 
along with the farm, Jean; or, rather, you must come 
to me and to it.” 

“Ay,” murmured Jean, softly; “ay. 
must be a room for the minister !”’ 

“ Surely!”’ said Geordie. * We'll bring him here this 
very evening. As long as he lives we ’Il not leave him, 
Jean. Now put on the betrothal ring; let me see it. 
And will I call to the dairy-maid to bring a bowl of 
cream ?”’ 


Only there 


And now 
it’s mine, Jean, the painted farm: but it must be yours too. 
You'll like it for my sake ?” 


sometimes hopeful, sometimes discouraged. It isa veracious chronicle that a young artist painted 
the farm of his predilection so often that, through the 


sale of those works, he was enabled to become the pur- 


* What she stammered 
Geordie had risen likewise 
*T have brought you this, Jean. Will you take it 7” 


Say. Jean, say at once, 


he asked simply. “Ay!” said Jean, laughing and crying at once; “I chaser of it. And assuredly, in after life, however 
He held out his hand as he spoke love it, Geordie—your painted farm.” successful he might be, no subject could be more 


In the open palm of his hand, which trembled like a attractive to him, no domain so lovely or so dear. 
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Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 
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The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 
Lower than ever. 


JEWELLERY 


A Large and Elegant 
Stock of 
every Description. 


‘And these very words you used when you were a 
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ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY 


DR. PYE H. CHAVASSE. 
“ADVICE TO A MOTHER.” 


Answer to Question 44. 

























SILVER WATCHES 
from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES 
from 25. 





LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS 


WATCH, 
Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, 
damp, and dust tight, 


Ditto in Silver, 25. 


COLD CHAINS 


AT 
Manufacturers’ Prices. 


THE CHEAPSIDE {-PLATE 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


With Chronometer Balance and 
jewelled in thirteen actions, in 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Giass. The cheapest watch ever 
produced, Air, damp, and dust 
tight. Ditto, in Gold, £12. 











LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and 
workmanship. With plain 
polished or richly engraved 
18-carat Gold Cases, fully 


Jewelled, strong Crystal 
Glass, air, damp, and dust 
tight. 





Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
£10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 
to £250. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, & CO., Limited, LONDON. 


MAKERS OF 


KEENS MUSTARD 


AND 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS. 





LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
HALF-CHRONOMETERS. 
In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
Pn polished or richly engraved, 


A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS }-PLATE 
HALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
timed for all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions, 


Arms and Inscriptions 
emblazoned to order. 


-plate, finely Jewelled movements, Watches, Clocks, and Jewel- In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 


hronometer Balance, specially lery repaired on the premises emblazoned, 
adapted for all climates. by experienced Workmen. Ditto in Silver, 215. 
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